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A REVIEW AND A RECOMMENDATION. 


Mr. ANDREW CARNEGIE has not yet travelled far into middle life, but 
his name has become one of considerable celebrity. As, however, this 
celebrity is special rather than general, he may require to be intro- 
duced by a few words to a portion of cur readers. His life has been 
passed in America and Great Britain. He is happy in being one of 
those rare individuals, whose lives and whose sympathies are so dis- 
tributed, rather than divided, between two great countries, that they 
themselves have become part of the living nexus between them and 
their inhabitants. Born in Dunfermline, he emigrated, asa very young 
lad, to the United States; and beginning, it may almost be said, 
from zero, he has become, by virtue of his energy, industry, and 
ability, the possessor of a vast commercial fortune, and the greatest 
ironmaster in the world. By using the epithet commercial, I mean 
to signify not that it is less stable than other fortunes, but that it is 
a fortune engaged in supplying the fixed and circulating capital re- 
quired for a gigantic and still growing business, and not allowed to 
heap itself up in immeasurable accumulations. What has become of 
the share of profits not devoted to the extension of the concern will 
be sufficiently understood, when I state that it has been disposed 
of in practical illustration of the doctrines, which it is the first pur- 
pose of the present paper to explain. In the account just given of 
this remarkable person, I have not been divulging confidential or 
private information. I have simply put together what is well 
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known to all such as have obtained a general acquaintance with a 
career pursued in the face of day, and that in a country where be- 
yond any other country, if the expression may be allowed, everybody 
knows everything about everybody. 

Although Mr. Carnegie has spent by far the greater portion of 
the years he now numbers in America, yet he has made frequent and 
long visits to England or to his native land, and it is believed that 
he has the idea, if not the intention, of settling on this side the 
ocean. This may be interesting to some on the ground that his purse, 
which is a heavy one, seems to discharge its contents as freely as they 
have been received. But I think it will appear, as we proceed, that his 
doctrine is even more important than his wealth. And, as we always 
are curious to know what manner of man our teacher may be, I will 
mention that he is in and for America a stout unflinching protectionist, 
more than suspected of sympathy with the M‘Kinley Bill ; in and for 
the kingdoms of Queen Victoria, a Radical and something to boot. 
As the most open and direct of men, he would not thank anyone 
who palliated, or as he would say who disfigured, his political creed. 
There is no hardier Liberalism in this island than that which has 
flourished in Dundee, ever since it had some experience of the tyran- 
nical government that, in the judicial sphere, marked the opening 
years of the great French War. Mr. Carnegie has recently delivered 
an address there. In it he soars immeasurably above the com- 
paratively pale and colourless Liberalism in which we commonplace 
politicians are content to dabble.'' In truth his flight is such that 
the naked eye is unable to follow him; we require a telescope, or at 
the least an opera-glass. The choice of the day was appropriate: it 
was the Ist of September, a day of slaughter. And the address was 
not an assault merely, but an onslaught on all which accompanies 
and qualifies, or as some of us would say mellows, consolidates, 
and secures the principles of popular government in this country. 
He evidently does not stop short of the opinion that rank, as it 
exists among us, is a widely demoralising power. I have thus 
mentioned his political views, in order to be clearly understood, 
when I thrust them entirely aside for the purposes at present before 
us. They are broadly and clearly severed from the subject which 


1 To obviate any exaggerated apprehensions, I subjoin an abstract from a speech 
more recently delivered (Sept. 12) by Mr. Carnegie at Inverness. He said: ‘ He had 
never known a similar public occasion in any city in America in which they had not 
been very careful to drink the health of her Majesty. He liked to see those two 
titles together. They were the symbol to him of one of the most cherished desires 
of his heart. They symbolised, as it were, the harmony, the union of the two great 
branches of the English-speaking race. The health of no foreign potentate was 
drunk with one tithe of the enthusiasm in America as the health of that good woman, 
their Queen. He congratulated them that they had such a Queen to drink to and to 
wish long life to. It had been so seldom their privilege to have a crowned head 
whom they could respect, personally as well as officially. The Royal Monarchists 
and Republicans were united in holding that the constituted authorities must be 
revered.’ 
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Mr. Carnegie has, in a very interesting tract, placed before the British 
public, namely, the creation and employment of wealth. And that is 
a subject which, throughout the wide circle of what may be termed the 
wealthy portion of the community, demands (as I think), and demands 
without delay, a searching, painstaking, and practical consideration. 

The accumulation of wealth has had its adversaries, such as 
Moses and Lycurgus in actual lawgiving, as well as among specu- 
lators from Plato to Diogenes. But it has been too strong for them 
all: it is the business of the world; and further we have, I suppose, 
to confess that the enormous power which it possesses has been used 
on the whole not well but ill. Has it been sufficiently taken into 
view that this enormous power from day to day grows more enormous ? 
It is in course of rapid increase. Nor is even this all. With the 
growing development of commerce, still very far from its attainable 
maximum, the rate of that growth is likely itself to grow. And, 
lastly, it must not be forgotten that the kind of wealth which chiefly 
grows is what may be called irresponsible wealth: wealth little 
watched and checked by opinion, little brought into immediate contact 
with duty. When the principal form of property was the possession 
of land, wealth and station were co-extensive, and were visible and 
palpable to the world. They were seen to be placed in proximity, 
at every point, with the discharge of duty; and as the neglect of this 
duty was in the public eye, they were in a partial yet real way 
responsible. But, apart from property in houses, where there is not 
in general visibility of ownership, real property in land has now 
become but one, and not the chief, among many items of the national 
wealth. As it is not merely the amount but the irresponsibility of 
wealth, in its now prevailing forms, which gives occasion to the 
present paper, I subjoin some figures from the well-known ‘Statistical 
Abstract,’ which will partially illustrate this important point. 

In the year 1862, the income from land was stated for the United 
Kingdom at 60} millions. The income charged under Schedule D 
was 99 millions, and the income other than land charged under 
Schedule A was 83 millions, together 182 millions. Thus even at 
that date land in its products was outweighed by other wealth 
in the proportion of three to one. In 1889, Schedule D with its 
adjuncts had grown to 336 millions, showing an increment of 154 
millions, or 85 per cent., while the income from land, which in 1879-80 
had nearly touched 80 millions, had actually fallen to 582 millions. 
The income from land was one fourth of the aggregate in 1862; and, 
in 1889, it was not much over one seventh. 

So much for the growth of what I have termed irresponsible 
wealth. But now as to the growth, the portentous growth, of wealth 
at large. In 1842, when the Income Tax was imposed at 7d. in the 
pound, Sir Robert Peel, with much caution, originally calculated the 
proceeds at 500,000. for each penny. They proved however to be 
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700,000/. for each penny. In 1889, the proceeds of the sixpenny 
Income Tax were for each penny two millions and fifty thousand 
pounds, so that in forty-seven years the wealth of the United 
Kingdom had been nearly trebled. It is true that in the interval 
(1853) the tax had been laid on Ireland ; but I think the addition on 
this account was probably not greater, possibly even less, than the 
loss suffered by relaxations in various years, particularly under 
Mr. Lowe and (most of all) Sir Stafford Northcote, as Ministers of 
Finance. The annual amount of property and profits charged in 1889 
was 636 millions. A deduction has to be made on account of the 
National Debt, which in reality represents not property of the 
nation, but the amount of an annual charge on its property and 
labour: moreover, the tax both for land and houses is charged 
on gross rental, which, in Great Britain, and especially in England, 
seriously exceeds the nett return. But any deductions due under 
these heads would be much more than compensated by additions 
to Schedule D on the score of profits unascertained, omitted, or 
understated. To state the annual income on which Income Tax 
is paid in the United Kingdom at 650 millions is, I am convinced, 
to state it moderately. We may pretty safely add a like amount 
for the exempt incomes of poorer but very far larger classes who 
do not pay income tax, and thus make the total for the three 
kingdoms thirteen hundred millions a year. The sum is prodigious. 
Were we to attempt to estimate in capital the values out of which it 
is annually produced, we must bid adieu to all idea of exactitude. 
But the increment of returns of Tax on Income gives some aid towards 
estimating the annual increment of capital. For 1855 the entire in- 
come on which the tax was levied may be taken at 310 millions. In 
thirty-five years, therefore, 340 millions have been added to the taxable 
income, or nearly ten millions a year. During the same period, apart 
from all other forms of investment, between sixty and seventy 
millions have been accumulated in the Savings Banks of the Post 
Office ; and there have without doubt been other large increments of 
wealth among the masses who do not pay this special tax. Upon 
the whole, the annual addition to the capital of the country, for many 
years past, cannot be taken at less than 200 millions. Let us takeit, 
for the whole period of forty-eight years since 1842, at 150 millions 
annually. This gives an aggregate addition of 7,200 millions. It would 
evidently be unreasonable to estimate the entire capital of the country 
(by conjecture) at less than from ten to twelve thousand millions. If 
the entire community, taking rich and poor overhead, were to dedicate 
ten per cent. only of the income, the amount thus given away by the 
individual for the honour of God and the good of his neighbour, large 
as it would sound at 130 millions, would still leave an increment of 
70 millions at the close of the year in the prospering store of the 
wealth-making classes ; besides the value that would be represented 
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in durable products of building and endowment, intended to be the 
prolific parents of future good, and indeed of future capital. 

It is now time to turn again to Mr. Carnegie, and his recent 
challenge to the wealthy world. It is delivered in two articles, 
which were first printed in the Northern States, and reprinted with 
slight revision on this side the water in more forms than one. It 
has been widely circulated, perhaps by sale, certainly in the way of 
gift, and the copy before me forms part of the fiftieth thousand.? 
This self-made millionnaire has confronted the moral and social pro- 
blem of wealth more boldly, so far as I know, than any previous 
writer. He may, like the rest of us, have his infirmities; but his 
courage and frankness, both of them superlative, are among the at- 
tendant virtues, which walk in the train of a munificence not less 
modest and simple than it is habitual and splendid. 

Mr. Carnegie’s tone is not that of either the ascetic or the socia!- 
ist. He opens by observing that the progress of arts and industries 
has enormously widened the interval, which severs the conditions 
of the upper and the labouring classes from one another. He thinks, 
however, that the servant has gained something where the master 
has gained so much; and (p. 2) that ‘a relapse to old conditions 
would sweep away civilisation with it.’ Luxury is, as he evidently 
conceives, the mother of industry; and industry is to human society 
what movement is to airand sea. Therefore, he boldly upholds his 
position as an industrial giant, and he considers enterprise on a vast 
scale, and the erection of colossal fortunes, to be normal processes, 
and essential conditions of modern society. He speaks of the various 
rungs of the social ladder with the authority of a man who has trod 
them all, and in the disengaged and impartial spirit with which such 
men are not always blessed. The upshot of the great changes in in- 
vention and discovery is, that for scarcity and dearness have been sub- 
stituted cheapness and abundance, nay even, as he somewhat broadly 
assumes, improvement in quality to boot. The labourer (p. 3) has 
more comforts now than the farmer of a few generations back, the 
farmer now than the landlord then, the landlord now than the king 
then. Queen Elizabeth, I think, breakfasted on beer and beefsteaks : 
agricultural distress must go far indeed, before the squire of our day 
will be content with such a bill of fare. 

For these beneficial changes we pay a heavy price, in what Car- 
lyle called the establishment of cash payment as the sole nexus be- 
tween man and man. The ties, the relations, which were ‘ cords of 
a man,’ which were strictly human, have very largely become 
mechanical. More than ever the employer knows his labourer only 
through the products of his labour. I here interpolate on my own 
behalf the expression of a fear that in many quarters the change in 


2 Wealth, and the Best Fields for Philanthropy. London : the Victoria Publishing 
Company, 179 Victoria St., 8.W. 
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this direction is a growing change, though there are gallant struggles 
to counteract it. But while the conditions may here and there be 
hard, Mr. Carnegie accepts them, resignedly as being imperative, 
and cheerfully as being on the whole beneficial. Organisation, con- 
centration, competition, survival of the fittest, elevation of the 
material conditions of the general life, all these are dovetailed into 
one another, and cannot be parted. So this great, but not godless, 
Cyclop employs with a quiet conscience his twenty thousand men, 
and sends off every morning from his works a mile in length of train- 
waggons laden with coke. The millionnaire as such has, then, a 
right to his place in the world, and has no occasion to be ashamed : 
thus far he serves God in his time and place. ‘Our duty is with 
what is practicable now: with the next step possible in our day and 
generation’ (p. 6). 

But the wealth thus legitimately accumulated (and it is of wealth 
only, not of mere competence, that Mr. Carnegie speaks) constitutes, 
when rightly understood, a heavy burden upon the shoulders of its 
possessor. Mr. Carnegie discusses the mode of getting rid of it, only 
so far as concerns that portion of it which cannot be, or which is not 
commonly, spent. He does not consider the case of the gambler, or 
the glutton, or the wine-sop, or the sybarite. He lends them no 
warrant, either by his doctrine or his practice; but he chooses his 
own field of discussion, and deals with ‘ surplus’ wealth alone. Pro- 
bably America has less acquaintance, than we of the older societies, 
with that class of men, amongst all the most miserable, for whom 
the word ‘surplus’ never can exist, because, however vast their 
wealth, however imperative and however attractive the obligations 
which rank, tradition, and social ties impose upon its use, the idea 
of enjoyment is from youth upwards the only one they comprehend ; 
and all is swallowed without compunction in the insatiable maw of 
their desires. 

It is with a more tranquil, if sometimes not less obstinate, class 
of offenders that Mr. Carnegie has to deal. For their benefit, he 
points out that there are but three ways, in which the surplus be- 
yond expenditure can be disposed of. It can be left to the family ; 
or it can be bequeathed for public purposes ; or it can be ‘ adminis- 
tered,’—that is to say, bestowed, or given away—by the possessor 
during life. 

To dispose of accumulated wealth by provision for the family is, 
in the judgment of Mr. Carnegie, the ‘ most injudicious’ of the three 
modes he specifies. He associates it with the custom of primo- 
geniture, and views it as a device to gratify the vanity of the parent 
in the perpetuation of his name (p. 7). He thinks that the picture 
presented by contemporary Europe testifies to its failure; and that to 
leave great fortunes to our children is to impose upon them both 
burden and disadvantage. Moderate life-provisions should be pro- 
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vided for the wife and daughters, and ‘very moderate allowances 
indeed, if any, for the sons’ (pp. 7, 8). 

Not, then, so much the creation as the perpetuation of large 
money fortunes, detached from occupation and exertion, as well as 
from recognised responsibility to others, is to be deemed a doubtful 
and hazardous experiment. I confess myself to hold an opinion, 
shared I believe by few, which condemns the measure touching 
entails devised by Lord Cairns, and passed some years back with very 
wide assent, in so far as it gives encouragement to this form of proceed- 
ing by creating an entail of some kind for monies. But it is another 
matter when in commerce, or in manufacture, or in other forms of 
enterprise, such for example as the business of a great publishing 
house, the work of the father is propagated by his descendants. This 
proposition may indeed be extended far beyond the province of 
wealth-making. That children should be able to take to the employ- 
ments of their fathers has been an ancient and conspicuous form of 
human felicity, from the time of Dardania onwards. 

viv 5& 5h Aivelao Bin Tpdecow avdter 
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We have in 1890 a Prime Minister whose ancestors were 
similarly employed, to the great benefit of England, ten generations 
ago. Is not this a good? Is not this tie of lineage for him a link 
binding him to honour and to public virtue? Does not such a 


relation tend to quicken the stings of conscience while it lives, or 
when it wakes, for those who wander into evil ways? Does it not 
present a natural, nay a commanding, object of reverence, and is not 
reverence one of the firmest and surest bonds of human society, as 
well as one of the most refining elements of human character? These 
traditions have some of the power so justly ascribed by Tennyson to 
pure love; the power to 


Teach high thought, and amiable words, 
And courtliness, and the desire of fame, 
And love of truth, and all that makes a man.‘ 


We ought in this life to foster all that makes goodness easier, and 
sets barriers of whatever kind across the flowery ways of sin. There 
may be other impediments to good; and the barriers may be over- 
leapt; but we are poor enough with all our resources, and cannot 
afford to part with the very smallest of them. Is it too much to 
affirm that the hereditary transmission of wealth and position, in 
conjunction with the calls of occupation and of responsibility, is a good 
and not an evil thing? I rejoice to see it among our merchants, 
bankers, publishers: I wish it were commoner among our great 
manufacturing capitalists: I trust that those who are now at school 
may live to witness it in the descendants of Mr. Carnegie himself. 


* Tl. xx, 807. 4 Tennyson's Guinevere. 
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Even greater is the subject of the hereditary transmission of land : 
more important, and more difficult. The subject is too large for any 
real discussion here ; and I admit that Mr. Carnegie’s argument has 
the advantage of many a scandalous and guilty exhibition in its 
favour. This portion of the subject is the weightiest, because of the 
wonderful diversity and closeness of the ties by which, when rightly 
used, the office of the landed proprietor binds together the whole 
structure of rural society. It is also the most critical; and it will so 
continue even when we shall have got rid of the social and moral 
mischiefs inherent in entails, because the evasion of duty is easy, and 
the forms of it are such as do not force themselves on a feeble and 
diseased perception, while the means of selfish indulgence can be had 
with unimpaired abundance through labours performed by deputy. 
Our system of landholding may break down through rampant abuse, or 
may be upheld by the high merits of those'who adorn it by appropriate 
and conspicuous virtues : but in it is largely involved what the French 
call the famille-souche, that cohesion, interdependence, and affection 
of the gens, which is in its turn a fast compacting bond of societies 
at large. Mr. Carnegie has doubtless much to say against this 
system; but there is plus and minus in the account between a 
country of old wealth and a country of new, and he will perhaps 
admit that he has not quite the whole truth on his side. I must in 
fairness add that he has allowed an exception to his rule. Where 
sons have been brought up in idleness, or for the performance of 
public duty without reference to gain—and occasionally these last 
(he says) ‘are the very salt of the earth ’"—they ought to be endowed 
‘in moderation.’ 

We are now in smooth water; and, from this field of partial if 
serious difference, I proceed to the main scope of his work in a spirit 
of strong and for the most part unqualified sympathy. 

Having reduced within a narrow compass in the case of the really 
wealthy the claims of family, he proceeds to deal with the two 
remaining methods of discharging their burden; the method of 
bequest, and the method of bestowal. 

As to the first, he thinks that the objects of testators are often 
thwarted, or otherwise unattained ; often, also, that they only remain 
as monuments of human folly. He proceeds to pronounce a severer 
sentence (p. 9), the justice of which appears to me undeniable. 

‘Men who leave vast sums in this way may fairly be thought men 
who would not have left it [sic] at all, had they been able to take it 
with them. The memories of such cannot be held in grateful 
remembrance ; for there is no grace in their gifts.’ 

He then declares death-duties to be the wisest of all forms of 
taxation: and notices with pleasure ‘the growing disposition to tax 
more and more heavily large estates’ left to pass under testament. 
He thinks it difficult to set bounds to the share of a rich man’s 
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estate which on his death should go to the public. He holds, indeed, 
that such taxes should leave unscathed moderate gifts to dependents, 
but he indicates a moiety, as the share which the State might fairly 
abstract from the hoard of the millionnaire. 

If so stringent a graduation be deemed hard, the remedy is at 
hand. The oppressed individual has only to give away his money 
during life, which of course means giving it not in contemplation of 
approaching death. Thus he may effectually defy a greedy Trea- 
sury. But before proceeding to consider Mr. Carnegie’s darling 
method, let us touch in a few details that method of bequest which 
probably is far more rife among us than in the United States, and 
which I think deserves a much more critical and jealous treatment 
than it usually receives. 

It is understood in the first place that no censure is to be cast 
upon those minor gifts by will to friends, attendants, and the like, 
which often derive their grace from their arriving on the occasion of 
decease, or for which the reasons may not be fully ripe until that 
solemn time. And yet, even here it is surely a question whether, 
subject to general instructions, the particulars might not often be 
better left to the decision of judicious executors. Apart from these 
cases, I cannot but hold the opinion that Mr. Carnegie’s censures of 
what are called charitable bequests are within the mark, and that 
these bequests involve from certain points of view the danger of 
serious moral evils. And, as I do not doubt that this proposition 
will be deemed by many to be fanciful or extravagant, I will proceed 
to state some of the grounds on which it rests. 

My first charge against the practice is that it offers a ready and 
seductive mode of escape from that exercise of self-denial, which is 
required in order to part on any adequate scale with our means while 
we are alive. 

Next, an evil tradition obtains among us, that assigns to these 
posthumous dispositions of property a character of virtue, to which 
they are in no way entitled. Whatis wrested from me by the gripe 
of Death I can in no true sense be said to give; and yet we hear of 
the bounty and munificence of A or B, and that such and such a 
hospital was founded at the sole costs and charges of C, when there 
was neither bounty nor munificence, since nothing can be given which 
is not also taken away from the giver, but nothing is here taken from 
any giver by the bequest he makes, for it is already gone; nor are 
there any costs or charges in the case, for no man can spend his money, 
any more than he can walk in Bond Street or Hyde Park, after he is 
dead. Only while this pen is in my hand I see in a newspaper of 
the day paragraphs headed in large type ‘ Munificent Bequests.’ 
And what do they convey? I sketch a case in rude outline. A lady 
dies possessed of seventy or. eighty thousand pounds. I take for 
granted (what is not always the fact) that there are no individuals 
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with just claims upon her. She frames, perhaps with care and 
labour, a list of charitable institutions: she assigns 5001., or 1,0001., or 
2,0001., or 5,000/. to each of them, and departs this world lauded and 
admired. I submit that she has no title to admiration. She has 
given them nothing. If, as I will assume, her whole income was re- 
quired for her yearly expenditure, why did she not provide it by life 
annuity with a portion of her capital, and hand over the rest while 
she lived as occasion served? There would then have been gift (pro- 
bably) without praise: there is now praise without gift. 

We have here, therefore, a false ascription of virtue; and this is 
practised, not here and there only, but systematically among us. 
Surely, when we think seriously about the matter, this is a real and 
grave evil. It is dangerous enough when we are taught to plume 
ourselves upon virtues that are real, instead of recollecting that we 
are ‘ unprofitable servants.’ But to have sham virtues set up in our 
own personal image is the worst kind of image-worship that I know; 
and my fear is that, with a servile submission to custom, or a vague 
and wandering phantasm of good nature, we are cherishing unawares, 
and under false pretences, a really demoralising agency. Nor should 
it be forgotten that, with a view to make the offering after death as 
large as possible, we may be induced to practise an unworthy par- 
simony towards good purposes while alive. Indeed, there are un- 
doubted, if not even notorious, cases, where compo reputations have 
thus been built up after death for persons who actually fell short, 
during life, even of the poor standards that so commonly prevail 
among the wealthy. 

Again: the method of bequest tempts the rich to make their 
wealth an engine for counteracting posthumously the free and 
healthy action of public opinion, by imposing conditions designed 
to force it into particular directions, congenial to the private views of 
a testator. No doubt we have all of us the right, and the duty, of 
acting upon public opinion, and, through institutions or otherwise, 
bringing it right where we think it wrong. Doing this in our 
lifetime, we do it by the use of means which really belong to us ; 
our diverting them from our own personal use gives the public some 
security against irreflective action ; and, moreover, we see our plans 
at work, and learn their weak points, and can correct them. In the 
cheap magnificence of testamentary appropriations, this security 
against thoughtless action, this opportunity of amendment, entirely 
disappear. 

The remarks, which I thus submit for consideration, are aimed at 
a system, and at a state of opinion which upholds it, and attracts 
people towards it. The censure of individuals, who may have been 
misled by perverted fashion into a wrong course of action, might be 
very unjust, and is at any rate wholly beside the present purpose. 

Let us now pass on to the method which alone Mr. Carnegie 
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approves, and which seems to be worthy of all praise and good will 
as a competitor with the method of bequest. 

He thinks that in the method of bestowal, or giving away their 
money (p. 10) the rich may find an antidote to the temporary in- 
equality in the present distribution of wealth, and also a specific for 
the reconciliation of the rich and the poor, since the surplus property 
of the few will be a great treasure administered for the common 
good. He considers this method to be far superior in its moral 
effect to distribution among numerous individuals in trifling amounts. 
It seems undoubtedly to have this recommendation, that its benefits 
are open to all on equal terms; that it offers no temptation to 
cupidity, fraud, and concealment; and that it has no tendency to 
constitute a class whew may be described as the able-bodied recipients 
of alms, modern representatives of the sturdy beggar of antiquity. 
He thinks the altered conditions of the age point decisively in this 
direction, and he pleads for making the surplus large by modesty of 
private expenditure: on which, however, it may be observed that, 
among those whose station excuses or even requires magnificence, 
there are abundant opportunities, and there are also beautiful and 
graceful examples, of personal simplicity and restraint. 

Mr. Carnegie’s estimate of ordinary so-called charity is severe, 
for (p. 14) he supposes 950 dollars out of every thousand to be 
unwisely spent ; but all must feel with him when he says the main 
consideration should be to help those who will help themselves. 
With regard to the particular forms in which his principle may be 
applied, he thinks the Free Library the best of all; but he enumerates 
many other forms of beneficent investment: he recognises the whole 
field of the institutions generally considered useful. As to churches, 
he says (p. 34) ‘the millionnaire should not figure how cheaply this 
structure can be built, but how perfect it can be made ;’ and, with 
the warnings of the Gospel in his recollection, he concludes by saying 
(p. 36), ‘against such riches as these no bar will be found at the gates 
of Paradise.’ 

John Wesley looked forward to the day when his people, trained 
by him to industry, order, and forethought, would by these means 
become wealthy; and when the wealth thus engendered would, by a 
circuitous and subtle process, undo the work for which he spent him- 
self, and drown them anew in the gulf of worldliness. That some- 
thing of this kind might happen under the teaching of Mr. Carnegie 
seems to be within the bounds of possibility, though scarcely of likeli- 
hood. Should the gospel taught by this John the Baptist, now one 
crying in the wilderness, lay hold, like that of his predecessor, on all 
the Scribes and Pharisees of the nineteenth or the twentieth century ; 
should it, as the man in the garment of camel’s hair could not, catch 
even the Herodians; should impulse, once effectually given, grow into 
principle, into habit, into passion: then, indeed, after many ages a 
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time might arrive when the baths, the parks, the libraries, and I know 
not what, multiplied so as to overtake the wants of the universal 
people, might corrupt them into luxurious remissness, and destroy 
their manhood, as under the Emperors was destroyed the manhood 
of the Roman population. But cares, so faintly shadowed in so 
remote a distance, may be left toour descendants. It is ours to have 
regard to the goods which are attainable, and to the dangers which 
are near. 

Such, then, are the doctrines of Mr. Carnegie on the Use of Wealth. 
They are sustained, as is well known, by his practice. No one, I 
think, is entitled magisterially to recommend them, who is not 
engaged in acting upon them. My office is the humble one of an 
attempt at making them definitely known in some quarters, into 
which they may not yet have penetrated. Men will perhaps learn 
them with a startled surprise. Like St. Paul to the Athenians,’ 
‘he will seem to be a setter forth of strange gods ;’ or of ideas not 
less inconvenient than gods. The plan by its terms is one, which is 
limited to a few. It contemplates the disposal wholesale of what 
may be called giant surpluses for large purposes. Only a very small 
proportion even of those in easy circumstances have such surpluses to 
dispose of, and few are competent to devise or select these large 
purposes. We may then, after according a cheap admiration toa 
noble system, comfortably conclude that it is no plan for cases like 
ours, and thereupon again go to sleep. This it is which it might be 
well to prevent. Though the plan for us be mute, yet the principle 
of the plan speaks trumpet-tongued to thousands upon thousands. 
I feel indisposed to turn away from regarding it without offering, 
from an immeasurable distance, a humble suggestion. Let the seed 
sown by Mr. Carnegie bring forth its thirtyfold, if it cannot yield 
sixty or a hundred. The subject is a serious one, and concerns us all. 

If the question be put whether the wealthy portion of our com- 
munity give away an adequate or becoming portion of their incomes, 
there can hardly be a serious doubt that the answer must be in the 
negative. If it be asked who are the wealthy, we must begin by 
excluding from that general and necessarily vague description all 
those, who are wholly or partially relieved from Income Tax. Below 
this line, the principle of course applies; but the evil is probably both 
less extensive, and less glaring. Above the line, the application of the 
word ‘ wealthy’ ought to be graduated. It applies with increasing 
force as we mount the scale of incomes; and undoubtedly it applies 
most of all to the possessors of what I have termed irresponsible 
wealth, because here it is that the possessor has the greatest freedom 
of disposal, and is least within the calls of neighbourhood, tradition, and 
customary expectation. The worst wealth of all, however, is probably 
that of the landowner who carries his income, or attempts to carry it, 


5 Acts xvii. 18, 
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into the class of the irresponsibles by systematic absenteeism. This 
case, apart from real necessity (which is for the most part temporary), 
is so bad as to be unpardonable and irredeemable. 

If the moral liability of the six or seven hundred millions of 
wealthy income were roughly fixed, for the sake of argument, at a 
tithe, let us first consider the difference between the property-holder 
of the present day and the property-holder of six or eight hundred 
years ago. In those days there was little wealth, except what was 
liable to either the great tithe or the small. The tenth, taken on 
the gross produce, may perhaps be considered as representing a fifth 
of the nett. And it is doubted whether in England this fund was of 
old so administered as to exempt the laity from other calls on behalf 
of the poor. These slight indications may serve to suggest that the 
wealth of the present day is far less lightly charged, far more available 
for accumulation and for personal indulgence, than was the wealth of 
our remote forefathers. 

Again, the six or seven hundred millions now before us are 
subject only to moderate deductions for the expense of government. 
Of the eighty-nine millions constituting the Imperial Income for 
1889-90, no more than seventy-three are raised from taxes, and of 
the seventy-three a large share, perhaps a moiety, falls upon the 
poorer classes, who receive the other half of the national income. 
After making a due allowance for the local rates, we may suppose the 
wealthy classes to enjoy on the average eleven-twelfths of their receipts 
discharged from all the expenses of government. How poor a figure 
would all the known and estimated givings by these classes, as a body, 
be found to exhibit, in comparison with the sixty or seventy millions 
which form only the tithe of their aggregate income! 

That there are shortcomings, and that these shortcomings are 
large and even enormous, is directly testified by the general experience 
of the agents and managers of eleemosynary undertakings, whose 
incessant or frequent complaint it is that givers are but a class or 
section of the community, and that the clutch and gripe of most 
possessors over their money is hardly ever relaxed. And yet har- 
dened or conscious avarice is a thing so odious, and does such violence 
to all that is good, or even tolerable, in our nature, that we must 
in reason suppose it to be a curse confined to comparatively few. 
The gross defect of duty which prevails is probably due to a mixture 
of influences, in which ignorance and carelessness are the most effi- 
cient factors. In most cases the love of indulgence, and in some few 
sheer greed, rush in at every opening thus created, lay hands on all 
they can, and shut out all chance of beneficent alienations unless in the 
handful of instances where the demands for them are so determinate, 
so glaring, and so pungent, that they cannot be set aside without 
either some public disgrace, or else without their penetrating even the 
most thick-skinned conscience with a sense of pain and shame. If, 
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then, thoughtlessness, in some one of its many ramifications, be an 
indispensable agent in generating the present mischief, the question 
at once arises whether anything can be done to compel or induce men, 
in this case at least, to think. 

There existed in this country some five and twenty years back, 
under the presidency of the excellent Lord Carlisle, best known as 
Lord Morpeth, an institution termed, I think, the ‘ Universal Bene- 
ficent Society,’ the aim of which was to deal with this great subject ; 
materially great, morally almost immeasurable. I am obliged to speak 
of the institution from memory, as it was explained to me by a Mr. 
Cather, its chief agent at the time. It purported to be a combina- 
tion of persons who bound themselves in honour to one another to 
give away from year to year at the least a certain fixed proportion of 
their incomes; fixed, that is to say, by themselves ; so that as between 
man and man there was no other guarantee, than honour, for the 
fulfilment of the engagement. But then it was an engagement 
which as a rule no one would have any motive to assume without the 
intention of keeping it; and as to which, while intrusion into the 
inner sanctuary of the mind would be impossible, yet it might per- 
haps be allowed, from time to time, to remind the contracting parties 
of their promise, and also to acquaint them how far the vitality of 
the scheme was attested and maintained by the influx of new ad- 
hesions. 

This institution, large in scope, was limited in the support 
it obtained. There was indeed no occasion for a great list of sub- 
scriptions, as the only heads of expense would be those connected 
with the making known the existence of the association, in order to ex- 
tend its circle, and with the periodical announcement of its condition. 

It at once appeared to me that the aim was admirable; but I 
found that there was in my judgment a rather serious flaw in the 
constitution adopted. It was limited to the circle of what Mr. Cather 
termed Evangelical Protestantism. Whether this limitation impeded 
its extension, or whatever other cause marked it for ill fortune, I know 
not. But it has been disembodied, if not extinguished ; as the only 
society now existing under this title appears to be one which has 
its habitat in Soho Square, and which sets forth an array of good and 
honourable names, but which has an entirely distinct and separate 
purpose, namely, the provision of annuities in suitable cases for needy 
persons.® 

This virtual removal of the old plan from the field, with its claims 

° In an excellent paper by the Rev. J. S. Jones, Vicar of St. Philip’s, Clerkenwell, 
read at the Church Congress of 1888, I find it stated that the Systematic Beneficence 
Society lost itself in the Christian Moral Science Association, and that its influence 
gradually waned. Whether he is more exact in the details than I have been is im- 
material, as the upshot in each case is the same. There appears to be no existing 


organisation for the promotion of the purpose which I have in view. I ought to add 
that I have adopted from the paper of Mr. Jones the phrase ‘ proportionate giving.’ 
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of seniority and originality, is so far an advantage that it completely 
disembarrasses those, who might be inclined to repeat under well- 
considered conditions the old experiment, from the religious difficulty. 
For it is surely one of the great and palpable advantages of such a 
plan that it involves something of communion and co-operation un- 
accompanied by anything of compromise. What has Protestantism as 
such, Evangelical or other, to do with the matter? If the resolution 
to act as is proposed cannot be taken in the name of Christianity or 
of some historic religion, let it be taken in the name of the altruism 
which, as some tell us, is to supersede them all. The resolution is to 
establish a precinct, however small, which shall be specially guarded 
against the intrusion of selfish purpose. Surely this is not in the 
nature of a religious test. The gate is wide enough to let in all the 
-isms and all the -ologies. Let orthodox and heterodox, affirmative 
and negative, make trial of its breadth: and let them enter into a 
wholesome and vigorous though secret competition, for the honour of 
God if they acknowledge and worship God, and if they do not then 
for the honour of whatever they do acknowledge and do worship’; and, 
alike in the one class and the other, for the benefit of their fellow- 
men, and the riveting of the ties, so often sadly strained, between them. 

The object in view is to induce everyone, who may be willing, to 
open an account with his own conscience, in order to secure a proper 
treatment of the subject of giving. He is to make what he may 
think a due appropriation out of his substance for purposes lying 
outside the expenditure applied to the necessities or convenience of 
himself and his family. It is beyond doubt that some persons 
already make effective, and others partial, efforts in this direction. 
What is wanted is, first, to rouse, and if necessary to rouse by dis- 
quieting, the consciences of many who make no such effort at all: 
secondly, to improve and enlarge those attempts now made which 
are feeble and uncertain, so as to give them both increased extent 
and greater promise of permanence ; thirdly, to render the examples 
of those who already do their best, or something like it, effective in 
stimulating and aiding others, without the questionable distinction of 
advertising particulars, or otherwise inflating vanity or pride; and, 
lastly, to strengthen and consolidate the whole by the undoubtedly 
powerful principle of mutual association. 

Undoubtedly an appeal of this kind has a special application 
to those who are connected with the Established Church of the 
country. Of late years, indeed, most laudable efforts have been 
made to counteract the lethargy, which a State provision for our 
clergy has tended to produce, by setting forth the mean and scanty 
pittance now available for many members of the order, by the — 


* T will not say, in honour of the locomotive. But I understand that in some remote 
districts of India, where school-training has not penetrated, the locomotive has been 
seen to receive offerings of cocoanuts and flowers, 
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revival of the weekly Offertory, and by boldly setting up the duty 
and the privilege of abundant, or systematic, or proportionate 
almsgiving.. It can hardly be doubted that the members of the 
other religious bodies, which form so considerable a section of the 
population, are better taught and practised in the duty of alms- 
giving than we are, at least as regards the direct calls of their 
religious profession. For the noblest collective example of such 
almsgiving known, in modern times, to this or perhaps to any 
country, we may turn to the early history of the Free Church of 
Scotland, after the disruption in 1843. Yet there is probably no 
religious community that has not many members who fall short of 
their duty, while undoubtedly in the greater part of the wealthy class 
the shortcoming is palpable and even immense. A little agitation 
may do a great deal of good. It will not indeed deprive wealth of 
what ought to be its terrors; of those influences, alike subtle and 
deleterious, which prompted the fervent and pathetic expostulation 
of St. Paul.§ But it will tear away the veil of ignorance and brace 
the nerves of carelessness; and, in placing us face to face with very 
formidable facts, will stir towards amendment all hearts not yet 
altogether hardened into moral and social indifferentism. 

It will of course be understood that the step which is immediately 
contemplated in these remarks is one attended with the smallest 
possible expense. It is to found (if the distinction may be per- 
mitted) an association, but not a society. It is to enter into a bond 
of honour, under which the bondsmen would have no public action 
whatever in common. They would subscribe an engagement having 
no legal force; and no moral sanction, no Hrinnues, to enforce it, 
except the action of the private conscience in the internal forum. 
For the engagement is to give away a proportion of the annual receipt 
which the individual himself will fix, will alter if he pleases, and 
which, altered or unaltered, he will not be called to promulgate. If 
it is said he does not know exactly what his income is, let him allow 
a margin; and let him, if he think proper, rule everything in his 
own favour by taking it at what he knows to be its minimum. If it 
be asked, may he credit himself with his poor’s rate which is com- 
pulsory, or with a contribution to a statue of a public benefactor 
which relieves no human want or misery, again it is in his own 
power, like ® the estate of Ananias and Sapphira. He will, however, 
not fail to remember that his obligation is only to give not less than 
the proportion he has fixed. It does not restrain him from giving 
more. It is to be hoped that, with practice, his ideas will alter and 
improve. The burden will be lost in the privilege. He will learn as 
to giving that, like mercy, 

It blesseth him that gives and him that takes,” 


® 1 Tim. vi. 9-11. * Acts v. 4. 10 Merchant of Venice, iv. 1. 
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Nay, that done in a certain manner, it is even a surer and a larger 
blessing to the first than to the second. Now it may be requisite to 
specify some of the incidental advantages which are to be expected 
from this peculiar method, not of giving (for all our choice of modes 
and forms of giving would remain just as free as before), but of con- 
ditioning our gifts. I will name one or two. First, it will place us 
in honest co-operation with those from whom we differ. This is a 
distinct good ; for it will tend to soften any asperities which difference 
engenders. Secondly, for that portion of the community who find 
economies either necessary or congenial, a certain dignity will be 
conferred upon these economies, and they will be redeemed from the 
sense of meanness, if they are made in order to render possible the 
fattening of a dedicated fund. And, thirdly, in many cases of begging 
letters and the like, who is there that has not felt it painful to have 
kis own pecuniary interest pitted against even a questionable 
applicant ? But, under the plan now in our contemplation, the 
applicant goes against the fund, not against our personal means of 
indulgence and enjoyment: so that we can afford to treat him dis- 
passionately, and reject him, if need be, with a quiet conscience, as 
it makes us none the richer. 

I have not thus taken upon me the office of tendering a recom- 
mendation to my fellow-members of the community, bearing upon 
the order of actual life, without ascertaining in more than one quarter 
from whence influence may flow that there is a desire to see tried 
some experiment of the kind, and even to give it energetic support. 
The work of correspondence necessary to organise the plan, and set 
it going, would be altogether beyond my power to undertake. At 
the same time, I am ready to be the careful recipient of any assents 
to the general conception, which there may be a disposition to tender ; 
and (without any other pledge) I should hold myself bound to make 
such endeavours towards a practical beginning as would at least pre- 
vent good intentions thus conveyed from falling to the ground. 


W. E. GLADSTONE. 


VoL. XXVIII.—No, 165. 
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IN PERIL FROM PARLIAMENT. 


I. 


Muc# dissatisfaction has been expressed at its having been found 
impossible to pass through the House of Commons in the last session 
some of the Bills proposed by Her Majesty’s Ministers, in conse- 
quence of the excessive delay experienced in carrying on the business 
of the House. This delay has been found to be so serious an evil, 
that an attempt, it has been announced, will be made to guard against 
it for the future by achange in the rules of procedure in the House of 
Commons, and the need for some check to what has become an in- 
tolerable abuse will hardly be disputed by any impartial observer of 
the manner in which the business of the House of Commons has for 
some years been carried on. But unless the House does something 
more than seems to be as yet contemplated, in order to prevent the 
wilful waste of its time, it is hard to see how any improvement in its 
procedure can provide for the transaction of its business with reason- 
able expedition, since Mr. Chamberlain clearly spoke the truth when 
he said that ‘the cause of their difficulty was the presence in the 
House of obstructicn—of inveterate, barefaced, avowed, deliberate 
obstruction.’ Making those who are guilty of such obstruction 
severely responsible for their offence will be absolutely necessary if it 
continues to be committed, and it is to be hoped the House will not 
shrink from the duty of protecting itself against a practice so destruc- 
tive of its usefulness should occasion for it arise ; but apart from any 
regulations of a more or less penal character against wilful obstruction, 
there seems to be no doubt that by improvement in the present 
system of procedure, the transaction of business might be rendered 
both more expeditious and more satisfactory. Something would be 
done in this direction by adopting the standing order recommended 
by the Committee appointed to consider this subject in the last 
session ; the power of taking up in a new session a bill which had made 
a certain progress in a previous one, would clearly tend to prevent 
some waste of Parliamentary time, but it appears to me to be doubt- 
ful whether the proposed standing order would do this in the best 
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manner, while it would certainly have no effect in correcting what I 
regard as the greatest fault in the present mode of conducting legis- 
lation. For many years the judges have repeatedly and justly com- 
plained of the careless manner in which Acts of Parliament are now 
passed ; they are frequently obscure partly from hasty amendments 
made in their progress through Parliament, and their different clauses 
are found to be often inconsistent with each other, or to bear an in- 
terpretation quite different from what was intended, so that the judges 
have much difficulty in applying them to cases that come before 
them. This is a natural consequence of the manner in which Acts of 
Parliament are now passed, which does not afford opportunities to 
either House of Parliament for considering measures brought before 
it with sufficient care. The most important bills are usually and 
properly first introduced into the House of Commons, and I have no 
doubt that to depart from this long-established practice would be 
unwise. But in the earlier part of the session there are so many 
demands upon the time of the House of Commons, that it is gene- 
rally late in the session before long and complicated bills are ready 
to be sent to the Lords. If therefore they are found to stand in 
need of extensive amendments, there is little time for considering 
them, and still less is left for due consideration by the Commons of 
changes made by the other House in the bills they had passed. The 
result is that important bills have not unfrequently to be either 
abandoned for the session, or passed in an unsatisfactory and imper- 
fect condition. The new standing order recommended by the Com- 
mittee would afford no remedy for this fault in the existing mode 
of carrying on the work of Parliament, but it might be corrected by 
making an additional order to the following effect. 

1. When a bill has been read a third time and passed, the House, 
instead of directing it to be sent at once to the Lords, may, if it 
think fit, order it to be so sent only after the opening of the next 
session of Parliament. 

2. If, after the opening of a new session of the same Parliament, 
a Minister of the Crown should move that a bill with respect to which 
such an order had been made in the previous session ‘ be now sent to 
the Lords,’ the question whether this motion be agreed to shall take 
precedence of all other business. 

3. If the question should be decided in the negative, the bill 
shall be considered as having been rejected. 

4. If the decision should be in the affirmative, a bill in the same 
terms as that passed in the previous session shall be forthwith in- 
troduced, shall be read three times, passed and sent to the Lords 
without further question being put. 

5. On the question being put for sending to the Lords a bill 
passed in the preceding session, it shall be open to any member to 
object to it, but only on the ground that since the bill was agreed to 
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by the House circumstances had occurred rendering it no longer 
expedient that the measure should be adopted. 

6. In any discussion that may arise on an objection offered to the 
sending of the bill to the Lords, no remarks shall be considered as 
being in order except such as are directed to proving or disproving 
the fact of a change of circumstances having occurred to render it no 
longer desirable that the bill should pass. 

The passing of such a standing order would not involve giving to 
the Lords any means of interfering with the Commons in the trans- 
action of their business, nor yet the exercise of any novel power by 
the House of Commons. That House has never hesitated to suspend 
its standing orders on fitting occasions so as to pass urgent bills in a 
single day. What is now suggested would merely provide for the 
exercise of this power according to a fixed rule in favour of bills 
already fully considered by the House, and the important advantage 
would be gained that the House of Commons would be enabled, 
without interfering with the usual business of a new session, to send 
at its very beginning important bills to the House of Lords. For 
many years it has been found to be both exceedingly inconvenient 
and injurious to the public service, that in the early part of a session 
the Lords have very little business before them, and that towards 
its close there is so great a rush of business that it is impossible it 
should be well done; by the more equal distribution of its business 
through the whole session, the House of Lords would be enabled to 
give far more valuable assistance than it can now render in the work 
of legislation. The House of Commons would also gain much in 
obtaining a better opportunity than it now has of giving deliberate 
consideration to amendments made by the Lords in bills it has sent 
to them. At present, bills in which the Lords have made large 
amendments usually come back so late to the Commons that these 
amendments cannot be properly considered, and thus it has not 
unfrequently to choose between risking the loss of an important 
measure, and accepting, without sufficient examination, the amend- 
ments that have been made in it. Occasionally it has been thus 
driven into accepting objectionable changes in bills it has passed. 
Obtaining more time for communication between the two Houses on 
amendments proposed in important bills would often lead to the 
correction of mistakes, and to the Acts being ultimately passed in a 
far more perfect form than they now are. Two bills which came 
before Parliament in the last session afford examples of the incon- 
venience of the present mode of carrying on the work of legislation, 
and of the advantages that would arise from the change I have 
suggested. I refer to the Bankruptcy Bill and the Directors’ 
Liability Bill. The first of these bills has passed in a form which 
there is reason to hope may be found satisfactory, but the attempts 
hitherto made to legislate on the subject have been so unsuccessful, 
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that it is to be regretted that the Act now passed did not undergo 
somewhat more careful examination than it has done, both by the 
public and by Parliament, before it was allowed to become law. With 
regard to the other bill I have mentioned, itis still more to be regretted 
that it could not be subjected to closer examination before it was per- 
mitted to pass. Its object was to put a stop to fraudulent practices, 
by which it is notorious that many persons have been plundered of 
enormous sums of money in the many years that have gone by since 
the original Act providing for the creation of joint stock companies 
with limited liability was hurried through the House of Lords in 
the month of August, by a gross abuse of the influence of the 
Government. Though attempts have since been made to correct 
the defects of this ill-considered Act, which has been the cause of 
severe distress, and even of ruin, to hundreds of families, none of these 
attempts have had the desired effect of putting a stop to the abuse, 
and a bill was in consequence passed by the House of Commons in 
the last session, containing clauses that would have subjected those 
who should hereafter be guilty of the fraudulent practices which 
have been so common to severe penalties. When the bill reached 
the other House late in the session, these provisions were strongly 
objected to by most of the law lords, and at their instance amend- 
ments were made in the bill which are regarded by many persons as 
having destroyed most of its value, but which were accepted by the 
House of Commons to prevent the loss of the bill which must have 
followed from their rejection. Whether the amendments have 
really injured the measure as much as some persons suppose, I am 
unable to judge; but be this as it may, there can be no doubt that 
it would have been a great advantage if the bill, instead of being 
sent to the Lords at the fag end of the last session, could have been 
reserved till the beginning of a new one, when both the bill and 
the amendments proposed by the Lords could have been far more 
deliberately considered than they were. 

The fact that legislation is at present injuriously affected in the 
manner I have described, can scarcely be disputed by any one who 
has paid attention to the proceedings of Parliament in past years. 
The remedy I have proposed for this serious evil is a simple one, and 
though I do not pretend that it would be complete, it certainly 
would go far towards removing difficulties that now exist, while it is 
not open to any objection that I can perceive. Those which Mr. 
Gladstone urged in his draft report against the standing order recom- 
mended by the committee of the House of Commons would not apply 
to that which I have suggested, as I think he would himself admit. 
Other modes of expediting business in the House of Commons have 
been recommended and deserve consideration. Among these the 
proposal of Mr. Aird for restricting the time allowed for debate on 
questions brought before the House, is one for which much might be 
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said, though it is open to objections which ought not at any rate to be 
hastily dismissed. A good deal of time might also be saved to the 
House by reverting to what was the former practice of allowing much 
of the regular expenditure of the State to be provided for by pay- 
ments permanently charged on the Consolidated Fund or from other 
sources, without requiring the amount wanted to be annually voted 
in Committee of Supply. This change was made on the ground of its 
being the duty of the House of Commons to exercise a strict control 
over the whole of the national expenditure. The necessity for such 
a control is unquestionable, but it seems to me to have been a mis- 
take to imagine that it was necessary for this purpose to give up the 
former practice, or that any real good could be done by submitting 
annually to the House of Commons votes to provide for expenses 
essentially fixed and the details of which it is utterly impossible for 
a numerous body to examine. In point of fact I doubt whether, in 
all the years that have gone by since the change was made, it has 
been the means of effecting even the slightest saving of public 
money, while it has beyond all doubt wasted the time of the House 
by affording additional opportunities for useless talk. 

These and any other changes which} may be suggested ought to 
be carefully considered, and those which may be found to hold out 
a fair prospect of being useful ought to be adopted. But it is im- 
possible that any improvement that can be made in its rules of pro- 
cedure should afford an effectual remedy for that dilatory and ineffi- 
cient discharge of its duties by the House of Commons which is so 
universally complained of, and has been getting worse and worse from 
year to year; the fault is not nearly so much in its rules of pro- 
cedure as in the House itself. Its character as a deliberative 
assembly, which formerly stood so high as to excite the envy and 
admiration of the world, is now altogether changed, and this change 
is the true cause not only of the wearisome slowness with which it 
does its work, but also of many other evils and dangers. These are 
so formidable, and the calamities with which the nation is threatened 
from the inability of the House of Commons as now constituted to 
perform its duties as it ought appear to me so appalling, that without 
dwelling further on the comparatively unimportant question as to 
what improvements in its procedure ought to be attempted, I will 
endeavour to call public attention to the perilous position in which 
the country is placed by the present constitution of the House of 
Commons. But the observations I have to offer on this subject 
would unavoidably extend this article to too great a length ; I must 
therefore reserve them for another. 


GREY. 












MUTUAL AID AMONG ANIMALS. 


( Continued.) 


As soon as spring comes back to the temperate zone, myriads and 
myriads of birds which are scattered over the warmer regions of the 
South come together in numberless bands, and, full of vigour and joy, 
hasten northwards to rear their offspring. Each of our hedges, each 
grove, each ocean cliff, and each of the lakes and ponds with which 
Northern America, Northern Europe, and Northern Asia are dotted 
tell us at that time of the year the tale of what mutual aid means 
for the birds; what force, energy, and protection it confers to every 
living being, however feeble and defenceless it otherwise might be. 
Take, for instance, one of the numberless lakes of the Russian and 
Siberian steppes. Its shores are peopled with myriads of aquatic 


birds, belonging to at least a score of different species, all living in 
perfect peace—all protecting one another. 


For several hundred yards from the shore the air is filled with gulls and terns, 
as with snow-flakes on a winter day. Thousands of plovers and sand-coursers run 
over the beach, searching their food, whistling, and simply enjoying life. Further 
on, on almost each wave, a duck is rocking, while higher up you notice the flocks 
of the Casarki ducks, Exuberant life swarms everywhere.' 


And here are the robbers—the strongest, the cunningest ones, 
those ‘ ideally organised for robbery.’ And you hear their hungry, 
angry, dismal cries as for hours in succession they watch the oppor- 
tunity of snatching from this mass of living beings one single un- 
protected individual. But as soon as they approach, their presence 
is signalled by dozens of voluntary sentries, and hundreds of gulls 
and terns set to chase the robber. Maddened by hunger, the robber 
soon abandons his usual precautions: he suddenly dashes into the 
living mass ; but, attacked from all sides, he again is compelled to re- 
treat. From sheer despair he falls upon the wild ducks; but the intelli- 
gent, social birds rapidly gather in a flock and fly away if the robber 
is an erne ; they plunge into the lake if it is a falcon; or they raise a 
cloud of water-dust and bewilder the assailant if it is a kite? And 


1 Syevertsoff’s Periodical Phenomena, p. 251. 
? Seyfferlitz, quoted by Brehm, iv. 760. 
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while life continues to swarm on the lake, the robber flies away with 
cries of anger, and looks out for carrion, or for a young bird or a 
field-mouse not yet used to obey in time the warnings of its com- 
rades. In the face of an exuberant life, the ideally armed robber 
must be satisfied with the off-fall of that life. 

Further north, in the Arctic archipelagoes, 


you may sail along the coast for many miles and see all the ledges, all the cliffs 
and corners of the mountain-sides, up to a height of from two to five hundred feet, 
literally covered with sea-birds, whose white breasts show against the dark rocks 
as if the rocks were closely sprinkled with chalk specks. The air, near and far, is, 
so to say, full with fowls.® 


Each of such ‘ bird-mountains’ is a living illustration of mutual aid, 
as well as of the infinite variety of characters, individual and specific, 
resulting from social life. The oyster-catcher is renowned for its 
readiness to attack the birds of prey. The barge is known for its 
watchfulness, and it easily becomes the leader of more placid birds. 
The turnstone, when surrounded by comrades belonging to more 
energetic species, is a rather timorous bird; but it undertakes keeping 
watch for the security of the commonwealth when surrounded by 
smaller birds. Here you have the dominative swans ; there, the ex- 
tremely sociable kittiwake-gulls, among whom quarrels are rare and 
short ; the prepossessing polar guillemots, which continually caress 
each other; the egoist she-goose, who has repudiated the orphans 
of a killed comrade ; and, by her side, another female who adopts 
anyone’s orphans, and now paddles surrounded by fifty or sixty 
youngsters, whom she conducts and cares for as if they all were her 
own breed. Side by side with the penguins, which steal one another’s 
eggs, you have the dotterels, whose family relations are so ‘ charming 
and touching’ that even passionate hunters recoil from shooting a 
female surrounded by her young ones; or the eider-ducks, among 
which (like the velvet-ducks, or the coroyas of the Savannahs) 
several females hatch together in the same nest ; or the lums, which 
sit in turn upon a common covey. Nature is variety itself, offering 
all possible varieties of characters, from the basest to the highest: 
and that is why she cannot be depicted by any sweeping assertion. 
Still less can she be judged from the moralist’s point of view, because 
the views of the moralist are themselves a result—mostly unconscious 
—of the observation of Nature. 

Coming together at nesting time is so common with most birds 
that more examples are scarcely needed. Our trees are crowned with 
groups of crows’ nests; our hedges are full of nests of smaller 
birds ; our farmhouses give shelter to colonies of swallows; our old 


8 The Arctic Voyages of A. E. Nordenskjild, London, 1879, p. 135. See also the 
powerful description of the St. Kilda Islands by Mr. Dixon (quoted by Seebohm), 
and nearly all books of Arctic travel. 
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towers are the refuge of hundreds of nocturnal birds; and pages 
might be filled with the most charming descriptions of the peace 
and harmony which prevail in almost all these nesting associations. 
As to the protection derived by the weakest birds from their unions, 
it is evident. That excellent observer, Dr. Coués, saw, for instance, 
the little cliff-swallows nesting in the immediate neighbourhood of 
the prairie falcon (Falco polyargus). The falcon had its nest on 
the top of one of the minarets of clay which are so common in the 
caiions of Colorado, while a colony of swallows nested just beneath. 
The little peaceful birds had no fear of their rapacious neighbour ; 
they even did not let it approach to their colony. They immediately 
surrounded it and chased it, so that it had to make off at once.‘ 

Life in societies does not cease when the nesting period is over ; 
it begins then in a new form. The young broods gather in societies 
of youngsters, generally including several species. Social life is 
practised at that time chiefly for its own sake—partly for security, 
and chiefly for the pleasures derived from it. So we see in our 
forests the societies formed by the young nuthatchers (Sitta cesia), 
together with titmouses, chaffinches, wrens, tree-creepers, or some 
wood-peckers.° In Spain the swallow is met with in company with 
kestrels, fly-catchers, and even pigeons. In the Far West the young 
horned larks live in large societies, together with another lark 
(Sprague’s), the sky-lark, the Savannah sparrow, and several species 
of buntings and longspurs.® In fact, it would be much easier to 
describe the species which live isolated than to simply name those 
species which join the autumnal societies of young birds—not for 
hunting or nesting purposes, but simply to enjoy life in society and to 
spend their time in plays and sports, after having given a few hours 
every day to find their daily food. 

And, finally, we have that immense display of mutual aid among 
birds—their migrations—which I dare not even enter upon in a 
review article. Sufficient to say that birds which have lived for 
months in small bands scattered over a wide territory gather in 
thousands ; they come together at a given place, for several days in 
succession, before they start, and they evidently discuss the particulars 
of the journey. Some species will indulge every afternoon in flights 
preparatory to the long passage. All wait for their tardy congeners, 
and finally they start in a certain well-chosen direction—a fruit of 
accumulated collective experience—the strongest flying at the head 
of the band, and relieving one another in that difficult task. They 


4 Elliot Coués, in Bulletin U.S. Geol. Survey of Territories, iv. No. 7, pp. 556, 579, 
&e. 

5 Brehm Father, quoted by A. Brehm, iv. 34 sq. See also White’s Natural History 
of Selborne, Letter XI. 

* Dr. Coués’ Birds of Dakota and Montana, in Bulletin U.S. Survey of Territories, 
iv. No. 7. 
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cross the seas in large bands consisting of both big and small birds, 
and when they return next spring they repair to the same spot, and, 
in most cases, each of them takes possession of the very same nest 
which it had built or repaired the previous year.’ 

Going now over to mammals, the first thing which strikes us is the 
overwhelming numerical predominance of social species over those 
few carnivores which do not associate. The plateaus, the Alpine 
tracts, and the steppes of the Old and New World are stocked with 
herds of deer, antelopes, gazelles, fallow deer, buffaloes, wild goats 
and sheep, all of which are sociable animals. When the Europeans 
came to settle in America, they found it so densely peopled with 
buffaloes, that pioneers had to stop their advance when a column of 
migrating buffaloes came to cross the route they followed ; the march 
past of the dense column lasting sometimes for two and three days. 
And when the Russians took possession of Siberia they found it so 
densely peopled with deer, antelopes, squirrels, and other sociable 
animals, that the very conquest of Siberia was nothing but a hunting 
expedition which lasted for two hundred years. Not long ago the 
small streams of Northern America and Northern Siberia were peopled 
with colonies of beavers, and up to the seventeenth century like 
colonies swarmed in Northern Russia. The flat lands of the four 
great continents are still covered with countless colonies of mice, 
ground squirrels, marmots, and other rodents. 

In the lower latitudes of Asia and Africa the forests are still the 
abode of numerous families of elephants, rhinoceroses, and number- 
less societies of monkeys. In the far north the reindeer aggregate in 
numberless herds ; while still further north we find the herds of the 
musk-oxen and numberless bands of polar foxes. The coasts of the 
ocean are enlivened by flocks of seals and morses; its waters, by 
shoals of sociable cetaceans; and even in the depths of the great 
plateau of Central Asia we find herds of wild horses, wild donkeys, 
wild camels, and wild sheep. All these mammals live in societies 
and nations sometimes numbering hundreds of thousands of indivi- 
duals, although now, after three centuries of gunpowder civilisation, 
we find but the débris of the immense aggregations of old. How 
trifling, in comparison with them, are the numbers of the carnivores! 
And how false, therefore, is the view of those who speak of the 
animal world as if nothing were to be seen in it but lions and hyenas 
plunging their bleeding teeth into the flesh of their victims! One 


7 It has often been intimated that larger birds may occasionally transport some 
of the smaller birds when they cross together the Mediterranean, but the fact 
still remains doubtful. On the other side, it is certain that some smaller birds 
join the bigger ones for migration. The fact has been noticed several times, and it 
was recently confirmed by L. Buxbaum at Raunheim. He saw several parties of 
cranes which had larks flying in the midst and on both sides of their migratory 
columns.— Der zoologische Garten, 1886, p. 133. 
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might as well imagine that the whole of human life is nothing but 
a succession of Tel-el-Kebir and Geok-tepé massacres. 

Association and mutual aid are the rule with mammals. We find 
social habits even among the carnivores, and we can only name the 
cat tribe (lions, tigers, leopards, &c.) as a division the members 
of which decidedly prefer isolation to society, and are but seldom 
met with even in small groups. The two tribes of the civets 
( Viverrid@) and the weasels (Mustelide) might also be characterised 
by their isolated life, but it is a fact that during the last century the 
common weasel was more sociable than it isnow; it was seen then in 
larger groups in Scotland and in the Unterwalden canton of Switzerland. 
As to the great tribe of the dogs, it is eminently sociable, and associa- 
tion for hunting purposes may be considered as characteristic of its 
numerous species. It is well known, in fact, that wolves gather in 
packs for hunting, and Tschudi left an excellent description of how 
they draw up in a half-circle, surround a cow which is grazing on a 
mountain slope, and then, suddenly appearing with a loud barking, 
make it roll in the abyss.§ During severe winters their packs grow 
so numerous as to become a danger for human settlements, as was 
the case in France some five-and-forty years ago. In the Russian 
steppes they never attack the horses otherwise than in packs; and 
yet they have to sustain bitter fights, during which the horses 
(according to Kohl’s testimony) sometimes assume offensive warfare, 
and in such cases, if the wolves donot retreat promptly, they run the 
risk of being surrounded by the horses and killed by their hoofs. 
The prairie-wolves (Canis latrans) are known to associate in bands of 
from twenty to thirty individuals when they chase a buffalo occasion- 
ally separated from its herd. Jackals, which are most courageous 
and may be considered as one of the most intelligent representatives 
of the dog tribe, always hunt in packs; thus united, they have no 
fear of the bigger carnivores.’ As to the wild dogs of Asia (the 
(Kholzuns, or Dholes), Williamson saw their large packs attacking all 
larger animals save elephants and rhinoceroses, and overpowering 
bears and tigers. Hyznas always live in societies and hunt in packs, 
and the hunting organisations of the painted lycaons are highly praised 
by Cumming. Nay, even foxes, which, as a rule, live isolated in our 
civilised countries, have been seen combining for hunting purposes." 
As'to the polar fox, it is—or rather was in Steller’s time—one of the 
most sociable animals ; and when one reads Steller’s description of 
the war that was waged by Behring’s unfortunate crew against these 
intelligent small animals, one does not know what to wonder at most : 


8 Tschudi, Thierleben der Alpenwelt, p. 404. 

® Houzeau’s Etudes, ii. 463. 

10 For their hunting associations see Sir E. Tennant’s Natural History of Ceylon, 
quoted in Romanes’s Animal Intelligence, p. 432. 

1! See Emil Hiiter’s letter in L. Biichner’s Liebe. 
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the extraordinary intelligence of the foxes and the mutual aid they 
displayed in digging out food concealed under cairns, or stored upon 
a pillar (one fox would climb on its top and throw the food to its 
comrades beneath), or the cruelty of man, driven to despair by the 
numerous packs of foxes. Even some bears live in societies where 
they are not disturbed by man. Thus Steller saw the black bear of 
Kamtchatka in numerous packs, and the polar bears are occasionally 
found in small groups. Even the unintelligent insectivores do not 
always disdain association. 

However, it is especially with the rodents, the ungulata, and the 
ruminants that we find a highly developed practice of mutual aid. 
The squirrels are individualist to a great extent. Each of them 
builds its own comfortable nest, and accumulates its own provision. 
Their inclinations are towards family life, and Brehm found that a 
family of squirrels is never so happy as when the two broods of the 
same year can join together with their parents in a remote corner of 
a forest. And yet they maintain social relations. The inhabitants 
of the separate nests remain in a close intercourse, and when the 
pine-cones become rare in the forest they inhabit, they emigrate in 
bands. As to the black squirrels of the Far West, they are eminently 
sociable. Apart from the few hours given every day to foraging, they 
spend their lives in playing in numerous parties. And when they 
multiply too rapidly in a region, they assemble in bands, almost as 
numerous as those of locusts, and move southwards, devastating the 
forests, the fields, and the gardens; while foxes, polecats, falcons, 
and nocturnal birds of prey follow their thick columns and live upon 
the individuals remaining behind. The ground squirrel—a closely 
akin genus—is still more sociable. It is given to hoarding, and 
stores up in its subterranean halls large amounts of edible roots 
and nuts, usually plundered by man in the autumn. According to 
some observers, it must know something of the joys ofa miser. And 
yet it remains sociable. It always lives in large villages, and 
Audubon, who opened some dwellings of the hackee in the winter, 
found several individuals in the same apartment; they must have 
stored it with common efforts. 

The large tribe of the marmots, which includes the three large 
genuses of Arctomys, Cynomys, and Spermophilus, is still more 
sociable and still more intelligent. They also prefer having each 
one its own dwelling; but they live in big villages. That terrible 
enemy of the crops of South Russia—the souslik—of which some ten 
millions are exterminated every year by man alone, lives in number- 
less colonies ; and while the Russian provincial assemblies gravely dis- 
cuss the means of getting rid of this enemy of society, it enjoys life 
in its thousands in the most joyful way. Their play is so charm- 
ing that no observer could refrain from paying them a tribute of 
praise, and from mentioning the melodious concerts arising from the 
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sharp whistlings of the males and the melancholic whistlings of the 
females, before—suddenly returning to his citizen’s duties—he begins 
inventing the most diabolic means for the extermination of the little 
robbers. All kinds of rapacious birds and beasts of prey having 
proved powerless, the last word of science in this warfare is the inocu- 
lation of cholera! The villages of the prairie-dogs in America are 
one of the loveliest sights. As far as the eye can embrace the 
prairie, it sees heaps of earth, and on each of them a prairie-dog 
stands, engaged in a lively conversation with its neighbours by means 
of short barkings. As soon as the approach of man is signalled, all 
plunge ina moment into their dwellings; all has disappeared as by 
enchantment. But if the danger is over, the little creatures soon 
reappear. Whole families come out of their galleries and indulge 
in play. The young ones scratch one another, they worry one 
another, and display their gracefulness while standing upright, and 
in the meantime the old ones keep watch. They go visiting one 
another, and the beaten footpaths which connect all their heaps 
testify of the frequency of the visitations. In short, the best 
naturalists have written some of their best pages in describing the 
associations of the prairie-dogs of America, the marmots of the Old 
World, and the polar marmots of the Alpine-regions. And yet, I 
must make, as regards the marmots, the same remark as I have 
made when speaking of the bees. They have maintained their fighting 
instincts, and these instincts reappear in captivity. But in their big 
associations, in the face of free Nature, the unsociable instincts have 
no opportunity to develop, and the general result is peace and harmony. 

Even such harsh animals as the rats which continually fight in 
our cellars are sufficiently intelligent not to quarrel when they 
plunder our larders, but to aid one another in their plundering 
expeditions and migrations, and even to feed their invalids. As to 
the beaver-rats or musk-rats of Canada, they are extremely sociable. 
Audubon could not but admire ‘their peaceful communities, which 
require only being left in peace to enjoy happiness.’ Like all 
sociable animals, they are lively and playful, they easily combine 
with other species, and they have attained a very high degree of 
intellectual development. In their villages, always disposed on the 
shores of lakes and rivers, they take into account the changing level 
of water ; their dome-shaped houses, which are built of beaten clay 
interwoven with reeds, have separate corners for organic refuse, and 
their halls are well carpeted at winter-time; they are warm, and, 
nevertheless, well ventilated. As to the beavers, which are endowed, 
as known, with a most sympathetic character, their astounding dams 
and villages, in which generations live and die without knowing of 
any enemies but the otter and man, so wonderfully illustrate what 
mutual aid can achieve for the security of the species, the develop- 
ment of social habits, and the evolution of intelligence, that they 
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are familiar to all interested in animal life. Let me only remark 
that with the beavers, the musk-rats, and some other rodents, we 
already find the feature which will also be distinctive of human 
communities—that is, work in common. 

I pass in silence the two large families which include the jerboa, 
the chinchilla, the biscacha, and the tushkan, or underground 
hare of South Russia, though all these small rodents might be 
taken as excellent illustrations of the pleasures derived by animals 
from social life. Precisely, the pleasures ; because it is extremely 
difficult to say what brings animals together—the needs of mutual 
protection, or simply the pleasure of feeling surrounded by their 
congeners. At any rate, our common hares, which do not gather in 
societies for life in common, and which are not even endowed with 
intense parental feelings, cannot live without coming together for 
play. Dietrich de Winckell, who is considered to be among the best 
acquainted with the habits of hares, describes them as passionate 
players, becoming so intoxicated by their play that a hare has been 
known to take an approaching fox for a playmate.'? As to the 
rabbit, it lives in societies, and its family life is entirely built upon 
the image of the old patriarchal family ; the young ones being 
kept in absolute obedience to the father and even the grand- 
father.'* And here we have the example of two very closely allied 
species which cannot bear each other—not because they live upon 
nearly the same food, as like cases are too often explained, but most 
probably because the passionate, eminently individualist hare cannot 
make friends with that placid, quiet, and submissive creature, the 
rabbit. Their tempers are too widely different not to be an obstacle 
to friendship. 

Life in societies is again the rule with the large family of horses, 
which includes the wild horses and donkeys of Asia, the zebras, the 
mustangs, the cimarrones of the Pampas, and the half-wild horses of 
Mongolia and Siberia. They all live in numerous associations made 
up of many studs, each of which consists of a number of mares under 
the leadership of a male. These numberless inhabitants of the Old 
and the New World, badly organised on the whole for resisting both 
their numerous enemies and the adverse conditions of climate, would 
goon have disappeared from the surface of the earth were it not for 
their sociable spirit. When a beast of prey approaches them, several 
studs unite at once; they repulse the beast and sometimes chase it : 
and neither the wolf nor the bear, not even the lion, can capture a 
horse or even a zebra as long as they are not detached from the herd. 
When a drought is burning the grass in the prairies, they gather in 
herds of sometimes 10,000 individuals strong, and migrate. And 
when a snow-storm rages in the steppes, each stud keeps close 


% Handbuch fiir Jiger und Jagdberechtigte, quoted by Brehm, ii. 223. 
18 Buffon’s Histoire Naturelle. 
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together, and repairs to a protected ravine. But if confidence dis- 
appears, or the group has been seized by panic, and disperses, the 
horses perish and the survivors are found after the storm half dying 
from fatigue. Union is their chief arm in the struggle for life, and 
man is their chief enemy. Before his increasing numbers the 
ancestors of our domestic horse (the Equus Przewalskii, so named 
by Polyakoff) have preferred to retire to the wildest and least acces- 
sible plateaus on the outskirts of Thibet, where they continue to live, 
surrounded by carnivores, under a climate as bad as that of the Arctic 
regions, but in a region inaccessible to man." 

Many striking illustrations of social life could be taken from the 
life of the reindeer, and especially of that large division of ruminants 
which might include the roebucks, the fallow deer, the antelopes, 
the gazelles, the ibex, and, in fact, the whole of the three numerous 
families of the Antelopides, the Caprides, and the Ovides. Their 
watchfulness over the safety of their herds against attacks of carni- 
vores; the anxiety displayed by all individuals in a herd of chamois 
as long as all of them have not cleared a difficult passage over rocky 
cliffs; the adoption of orphans; the despair of the gazelle whose 
mate, or even comrade of the same sex, has been killed ; the plays 
of the youngsters, and many other features, could be mentioned. 
But perhaps the most striking illustration of mutual support is given 
by the occasional migrations of fallow deer, such as I saw once on the 
Amur. When I crossed the high plateau and its border ridge, the 
Great Khingan, on my way from Transbaikalia to Merghen, and 
further travelled over the high prairies on my way to the Amur, I 
could ascertain how thinly peopled with fallow deer these mostly 
uninhabited regions are.’ Two years later I was travelling up the 
Amur, and by the end of October reached the lower end of that 
picturesque gorge which the Amur pierces in the Dousse-alin (Little 
Khingan) before it enters the lowlands where it joins the Sungari. 
I found the Cossacks in the villages of that gorge in the greatest ex- 
citement, because thousands and thousands of fallow deer were crossing 
the Amur where it is narrowest, in order to reach the lowlands. For 
several days in succession, upon a length of some forty miles up the 
river, the Cossacks were butchering the deer as they crossed the 


™ In connection with the horses it is worthy of notice that the quagga zebra, 
which never comes together with the danw zebra, nevertheless lives on excellent terms, 
not only with ostriches, which are very good sentries, but also with gazelles, several 
species of antelopes, and gnus. We thus have a case of mutual dislike between the 
quagga and the dauw which cannot be explained by competition for food. The fact 
that the quagga lives together with ruminants feeding on the same grass as itself 
excludes that hypothesis, and we must look for some incompatibility of character, 
as in the case of the hare and the rabbit. 

4S Our Tungus hunter, who was going to marry, and therefore was prompted by 
the desire of getting as many furs as he possibly could, was beating the hill-sides all 
day long on horseback in search of deer. His efforts were not rewarded by even so 
much as one fallow deer killed every day ; and he was an excellent hunter. 
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Amur, in which already floated a good deal of ice. Thousands were 
killed every day, and the exodus nevertheless continued. Like 
migrations were never seen either before or since, and this one must 
have been called for by an early and heavy snow-fall in the Great 
Khingan, which compelled the deer to make a desperate attempt at 
reaching the lowlands in the east of the Dousse mountains. Indeed, 
a few days later the Dousse-alin was also buried under snow two or 
three feet deep. Now, when one imagines the immense territory 
(almost as big as Great Britain) from which the scattered groups of 
deer must have gathered for a migration which was undertaken 
under the pressure of exceptional circumstances, and realises the 
difficulties which had to be overcome before all the deer came to the 
common idea of crossing the Amur further south, where it is narrowest, 
one cannot but deeply admire the amount of sociability displayed by 
these intelligent animals. The fact is not the less striking if we 
remember that the bisons of North America display the same powers 
of combination. One sees them grazing in great numbers in the 
plains, but these numbers are made up by an infinity of small groups 
which never mix together. And yet, when necessity arises, all groups, 
however scattered over an immense territory, come together and 
make up those immense columns, numbering hundreds of thousands 
of individuals, which I mentioned on a preceding page. 

I also ought to say a few words at least about the ‘ compound 
families’ of the elephants, their mutual attachment, their deliberate 
ways in posting sentries, and the feelings of sympathy developed by 
sucha life of close mutual support. I might mention the sociable 
feelings of those disreputable creatures the wild boars, and find a 
word of praise for their powers of association in the case of an attack 
by a beast of prey. The hippopotamus and the rhinoceros, too, would 
occupy a place in a work devoted to animal sociability. Several 
striking pages might be given to the sociability and mutual attach- 
ment of the seals and the walruses ; and finally, one might mention 
the most excellent feelings existing among the sociable cetaceans. But 
I have to say yet a few words about the societies of monkeys, which 
acquire an additional interest from their being the link which will 
bring us to the societies of primitive men. 

It is hardly needful to say that those mammals, which stand at 
the very top of the animal world and most approach man by their 
structure and intelligence, are eminently sociable. Evidently we must 
be prepared to meet with all varieties of character and habits in so 
great a division of the animal kingdom which includes hundreds of 
species. But, all things considered, it must be said that sociability, 
action in common, mutual protection, and a high development of those 
feelings which are the necessary outcome of social life, are characteristic 
of most monkeys and apes. From the smallest species to the biggest 
ones, sociability is a rule to which we know but a few exceptions. 
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The nocturnal apes prefer isolated life; the capuchins (Cebus 
capucinus), the monos, and the howling monkeys live but in small 
families ; and the orang-outangs have never been seen by Mr. Wallace 
otherwise than either solitary or in very small groups of three or four 
individuals, while the gorillas seem never to join in bands. But all 
the remainder of the monkey tribe—the chimpanzees, the sajous, the 
sakis, the mandrills, the baboons, and so on—are sociable in the 
highest degree. They live in great bands, and even join with other 
species than their own. Most of them become quite unhappy when 
solitary. The cries of distress of each one of the band immediately 
bring together the whole of the band, and they boldly repulse the 
attacks of most carnivores and birds of prey. Even eagles do not 
dare attack them. They plunder our fields always in bands—the 
old ones taking care for the safety of the commonwealth. The little 
tee-tees, whose childish sweet faces so much struck Humboldt, embrace 
and protect one another when it rains, rolling their tails over the 
necks of their shivering comrades. Several species display the 
greatest solicitude for their wounded, and do not abandon a wounded 
comrade during a retreat till they have ascertained that it is dead 
and that they are helpless to restore it to life. Thus James Forbes 
narrated in his Oriental Memoirs a fact of such resistance in re- 
claiming from his hunting party the dead body of a female monkey that 
one fully understands why ‘ the witnesses of this extraordinary scene 
resolved never again to fire at one of the monkey race.”° In some 
species several individuals will combine to overturn a stone in order 
to search for ants’ eggs under it. The hamadryas not only post 
sentries, but have been seen making a chain for the transmission of 
the spoil to a safe place; and their courage is well known. Brehm’s 
description of the regular fight which his caravan had to sustain 
before the hamadryas would let it resume its journey in the valley of 
the Mensa, in Abyssinia, has become classical.'? The playfulness of 
the tailed apes and the mutual attachment which reigns in the 
families of chimpanzees also are familiar to the general reader. And 
if we find among the highest apes two species, the orang-outang and 
the gorilla, which are not sociable, we must remember that both— 
limited as they are to very smull areas, the one in the heart of Africa, 
and the other in the two islands of Borneo and Sumatra—have all 
the appearance of being the last remnants of formerly much more 
numerous species. The gorilla at least seems to have been sociable 
in olden times, if the apes mentioned in the Periplus really were 
gorillas. 

We thus see, even from the above very brief review, that life in 
societies is no exception in the animal world; it is the rule, the law 
of Nature, and it reaches its fullest development with the higher 

16 Romanes’s Animal Intelligence, p. 472. 
17 Brehm, i. 82; Darwin’s Descent of Man, ch. iii. 
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vertebrates. Those species which live solitary, or in small families 
only, are relatively few, and their numbers are limited. Nay, it 
appears very probable that, apart a few exceptions, those birds and 
mammals which are not gregarious now, were living in societies be- 
fore man multiplied on the earth and waged a permanent war against 
them, or destroyed the sources from which they formerly derived 
food. ‘On ne s’associe pas pour mourir,’ was the sound remark of 
Espinas; and Houzeau, who knew the animal world of some parts of 
America when it was not yet affected by man, wrote to the same 
effect. 

Association is found in the animal world at all degrees of evolu- 
tion ; and, according to the grand idea of Herbert Spencer, so brilli- 
antly developed in Perrier’s Colonies Animales, colonies are at the 
very origin of evolution in the animal kingdom. But, in proportion 
as we ascend the scale of evolution, we see association growing more 
and more conscious. It loses its purely physical character, it ceases 
to be simply instinctive, it becomes reasoned. With the higher ver- 
tebrates it is periodical, or is resorted to for the satisfaction of a given 
want—propagation of the species, migration, hunting, or mutual 
defence. It even becomes occasional, when birds associate against a 
robber, or mammals combine, under the pressure of exceptional cir- 
cumstances, to emigrate. In this last case, it becomes a voluntary 
deviation from habitual moods of life. The combination sometimes 
appears in two or more degrees—the family first, then the group, 
and finally the association of groups, habitually scattered, but uniting 
in case of need, as we saw it with the bisons and other ruminants. 
It also takes higher forms, guaranteeing more independence to the 
individual without depriving it of the benefits of social life. With 
most rodents the individual has its own dwelling, which it can retire 
to when it prefers being left alone; but the dwellings are laid out 
in villages and cities, so as to guarantee to all inhabitants the benefits 
and joys of social life. And finally, in several species, such as rats, 
marmots, hares, &c., sociable life is maintained notwithstanding the 
quarrelsome or otherwise egotistic inclinations of the isolated indi- 
vidual. Thus it is not imposed, as is the case with ants and bees, 
by the very physiological structure of the individuals ; it is cultivated 
for the benefits of mutual aid, or for the sake of its pleasures. And 
this, of course, appears with all possible gradations and with the 
greatest variety of individual and specific characters—the very variety 
of aspects taken by social life being a consequence, and for us a 
further proof, of its generality. '® 


18 The more strange it is to read in the previously mentioned article by Mr. Huxley 
the following paraphase of a well-known sentence of Rousseau: ‘ The first men who 
substituted mutual peace for that of mutual war—whatever the motive which impelled 
them to take that step—created society’ (Nineteenth Century, Feb. 1888, p. 165). 
Society has not been created by man; it is anterior to man. 
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That life in societies is the most powerful weapon in the struggle 
for life, taken in its widest sense, has been illustrated by several 
examples on the foregoing pages, and could be illustrated by any 
amount of evidence, if further evidence were required. Life in 
societies enables the feeblest insects, the feeblest birds, and the 
feeblest mammals to resist, or to protect themselves from, the 
most terrible birds and beasts of prey; it permits longevity; it 
enables the species to rear its progeny with the least waste of energy 
and to maintain its numbers albeit a very slow birth-rate ; it enables 
the gregarious animals to migrate in search of new abodes. There- 
fore, while fully admitting that force, swiftness, protective colours, 
cunningness, and endurance to hunger and cold, which are mentioned 
by Darwin and Wallace, are so many qualities making the individual, 
or the species, the fittest under certain circumstances, we maintain 
that under any circumstances sociability is the greatest advantage 
in the struggle for life. Those species which willingly or unwil- 
lingly abandon it are doomed to decay; while those animals which 
know best how to combine, have the greatest chances of survival and of 
further evolution, although they may be inferior to others in each of 
the faculties enumerated by Darwin and Wallace, save the intellec- 
tual faculty. The highest vertebrates, and especially mankind, are 
the best proof of this assertion. As to the intellectual faculty, 
while every Darwinist will agree with Darwin that it is the most 
powerful arm in the struggle for life, and the most powerful factor of 
further evolution, he also will admit that intelligence is an eminently 
social faculty. Language, imitation, and accumulated experience 
are so many elements of growing intelligence of which the unsociable 
animal is deprived. Therefore we find, at the top of each class of 
animals, the ants, the parrots, and the monkeys, all combining the 
greatest sociability with the highest development of intelligence. 
The fittest are thus the most sociable animals, and sociability appears 
as the chief factor of evolution, both directly, by securing the well- 
being of the species while diminishing the waste of energy, and 
indirectly, by favouring the growth of intelligence. 

Moreover, it is evident that life in societies would be utterly 
impossible without a corresponding development of social feelings, 
and, especially, of a certain collective sense of justice growing to 
become a habit. If every individual were constantly abusing its 
personal advantages without the others interfering in favour of the 
wronged, no society-life would be possible. And feelings of justice 
develop, more or less, with all gregarious animals. Whatever the 
distance from which the swallows or the cranes come, each one 
returns to the nest it has built or repaired last year. If a lazy 
sparrow intends appropriating the nest which a comrade is building, 
or even steals from it a few sprays of straw, the group interferes 
against the lazy comrade; and it is evident that without such inter- 

3B2 
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ference being the rule, no nesting associations of birds could exist. 
Separate groups of penguins have separate resting places and separate 
fishing abodes, and do not fight for them. The droves of cattle in 
Australia have particular spots to which each group repairs to rest, 
and from which it never deviates; and so on.'? We have any 
numbers of direct observations of the peace that prevails in the nest- 
ing associations of birds, the villages of the rodents, and the herds 
of grass-eaters; while, on the other side, we know of few sociable 
animals which so continually quarrel as the rats in our cellars do, 
or as the morses, which fight for the possession of a sunny place on 
the shore. Sociability thus puts a limit to physical struggle, and 
leaves room for the development of better moral feelings. The high 
development of parental love in all classes of animals, even with lions 
and tigers, is generally known. As to the young birds and mammals 
whom we continually see associating, sympathy—not love—attains a 
further development in their associations. Leaving aside the really 
touching facts of mutual attachment and compassion which have 
been recorded as regards domesticated animals and with animals 
kept in captivity, we have a number of well-certified facts of com- 
passion between wild animals at liberty. Max Perty and L. Biichner 
have given a number of such facts.” J.C. Wood’s narrative of a 
weasel which came to pick up and to carry away an injured comrade 
enjoys a well-merited popularity.2! So also the observation of 
Captain Stansbury on his journey to Utah which is quoted by 
Darwin ; he saw a blind pelican which was fed, and well fed, by other 
pelicans upon fishes which had to be brought from a distance of 
thirty miles.» As to facts of compassion with wounded comrades, 
they are continually mentioned by ail field zoologists. Such facts 
are quite natural. Compassion is a necessary outcome of social life. 
But compassion also means aconsiderable advance in general intelli- 
gence and sensibility. It is the first step towards the development 
of higher moral sentiments. It is, in its turn, a powerful factor of 
further evolution. 

If the views developed on the preceding pages are correct, the 
question necessarily arises, in how far are they consistent with the 
theory of struggle for life as it has been developed by Darwin, Wallace, 
and their followers? and I will now briefly answer this important 
question. First of all, no naturalist will doubt that the idea of a 


1 Haygarth, Bush Life in Australia, p. 58. 

2° To quote but a few instances, a wounded badger was carried away by another 
badger suddenly appearing on the scene ; rats have been seen feeding a blind couple 
(Seelenleben der Thiere, p. 64 sq.) Brehm himself saw two crows feeding in a 
hollow tree a third crow which was wounded; its wound was several weeks old 
( Hausfreund, 1874, 715; Biichner’s Liebe, 203). Mr. Blyth saw Indian crows feeding 
two or three blind comrades; and so on. 

2 Man and Beast, p. 344. 

% J, H, Morgan, The American Beaver, 1868, p. 272; Descent of Man ch. iv. 
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struggle for life carried on through organic nature is the greatest 
generalisation of our century. Life 2s struggle ; and in that struggle 
the fittest survive. But the answers to the questions, ‘ By which arms 
is this struggle chiefly carried on?’ and ‘ Who are the fittest in the 
struggle ?’ will widely differ according to the importance given to 
the two different aspects of the struggle: the direct one, for food and 
safety among separate individuals, and the struggle which Darwin 
described as ‘metaphorical ’—the struggle, very often collective, 
against adverse circumstances. No one will deny that there is, 
within each species, a certain amount of real competition for food— 
at least, at certain periods. But the question is, whether competition 
is carried on to the extent admitted by Darwin, or even by Wallace; 
and whether this competition has played, in the evolution of the 
animal kingdom, the part assigned to it. 

The idea which permeates Darwin’s work is certainly one of real 
competition going on within each animal group for food, safety, and 
possibility of leaving an offspring. He often speaks of regions being 
stocked with animal life to their full capacity, and from that over- 
stocking he infers the necessity of competition. But when we look 
in his work for real proofs of that competition, we must confess that 
we do not find them sufficiently convincing. If we refer to the para- 
graph entitled ‘Struggle for Life most severe between Individuals 
and Varieties of the same Species,’ we find in it none of that wealth 
of proofs and illustrations which we are accustomed to find in whatever 
Darwin wrote. The struggle between individuals of the same species 
is not illustrated under that heading by even one single instance: 
it is taken as granted; and the competition between closely allied 
animal species is illustrated by but five examples, out of which one, 
at least (relating to the two species of thrushes), now proves to be 
doubtful. But when we look for more details in order to ascertain 
how far the decrease of one species was really occasioned by the in- 
crease of the other species, Darwin, with his usual fairness, tells us : 


23 One species of swallow is said to have caused the decrease of another swallow 
species in North America; the recent increase of the missel-thrush in Scotland has 
caused the decrease of the song-thrush; the brown rat has taken the place of the 
black rat in Europe; in Russia the small cockroach has everywhere driven before. it 
its greater congener; and in Australia the imported hive-bee is rapidly exterminating 
the small stingless bee. Two other cases, but relative to domesticated animals, are 
mentioned in the preceding paragraph. While recalling these same facts, Mr. 
Wallace remarks in a foot-note relative to the Scottish thrushes : ‘ Prof. A. Newton, 
however, informs me that these species do not interfere in the way here stated’ 
(Darwinism, p. 34). As to the brown rat, it is known that, owing to its amphibian 
habits, it usually stays in the lower parts of human dwellings (low cellars, sewers, 
&c.), as also on the banks of canals and rivers; it also undertakes distant migrations 
in numberless bands. The black rat, on the contrary, prefers staying in our dwellings 
themselves, under the floor, as well as in our stables and barns. It thus is much more 
exposed to be exterminated by man; and we cannot maintain, with any approach to 
certainty, that the black rat is being either exterminated or starved out by the brown 
rat and not by man. 
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We can dimly see why the competition should be most severe between allied 
forms which fill nearly the same place in nature ; but probably in no case could we 
precisely say why one species has been victorious over another in the great battle 
of life. 


As to Wallace, who quotes the same facts under a slightly modified 
heading (‘Struggle for Life between closely-allied Animals and Plants 
often most severe’), he makes the following remark (italics are mine), 
which gives quite another aspect to the facts above quoted. He says: 


In some cases, no doubt, there is actual war between the two, the stronger 
killing the weaker ; but this is by no means necessary, and there may be cases in 
which the weaker species, physically, may prevail by its power of more rapid 
multiplication, its better withstanding vicissitudes of climate, or its greater cunning 
in escaping the attacks of common enemies. 


In such cases what is described as competition may be no compe- 
tition at all. One species succumbs, not because it is exterminated 
or starved out by the other species, but because it does not well 
accommodate itself to new conditions, which the other does. The 
term ‘ struggle for life’ is again used in its metaphorical sense, and 
may have no other. As to the real competition between individuals 
of the same species, which is illustrated in another place by the 
cattle of South America during a period of drought, its value is 
impaired by its being taken from among domesticated animals. 
Bisons emigrate in like circumstances in order to avoid competition. 
However severe the struggle between plants—and this is amply 
proved—we cannot but repeat Wallace’s remark to the effect that 
‘ plants live where they can,’ while animals have, to a great extent, 
the power of choice of their abode. So that we again are asking 
ourselves, To what extent does competition really exist within each 
animal species? Upon what is the assumption based ? 

The chief argument as known is—to use Professor Geddes’ ex- 
pression—the ‘ arithmetical argument’ borrowed from Malthus.” 
But this argument does not prove it at all. We might as well take a 
number of villages in South-East Russia, the inhabitants of which 
enjoy plenty of food, but have no sanitary accommodation of any 
kind; and seeing that for the last eighty years the birth-rate was 
sixty in the thousand, while the population is now what it was eighty 
years ago, we might conclude that there has been a terrible competi- 
tion between the inhabitants. But the truth is that from year to 
year the population remained stationary, for the simple reason that 
one-third of the newborn died before reaching their sixth month of 


*4 I must omit here the discussion of the indirect argument, which might be 
derived from the supposed extermination of the varieties intermediate between two 
species. That discussion would bring us too far, the more so as that argument touches 
upon one of the most contested parts of the Darwinian theory—namely, in how far 
isolation is necessary for the appearance of new species. 
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life; one-half died within the next four years, and out of each 
hundred born, only seventeen or so reached the age of twenty. The 
newcomers went away before having grown to be competitors. It is 

evident that if such is the case with men, it is still more the case 

with animals. In the feathered world the destruction of the eggs goes 

on on such a tremendous scale that eggs are the chief food of several 

species in the early summer ; not to say a word of the storms, the 

inundations which destroy nests by the million in America, and the 

sudden changes of weather which are fatal to the young mammals. 

Each storm, each inundation, each visit of a rat to a bird’s nest, each 

sudden change of temperature, take away those competitors which 

appear so terrible in theory. 

As to the facts of an extremely rapid increase of horses and 
cattle in America, of pigs and rabbits in New Zealand, and even of 
wild animals imported from Europe (where their numbers are kept 
down by man, not by competition), they rather seem opposed to the 
theory of over-population. If horses and cattle could so rapidly 
multiply in America, it simply shows that, however numberless the 
bisons and other ruminants were at that time in the New World, its 
grass-eating population was far below what the prairies could main- 
tain. If millions of intruders have found plenty of food without 
starving out, the former population of the prairies, we must rather 
conclude that the Europeans found a want of grass-eaters in America, 
not an excess. And we have good reasons to believe that want of 
animal population is the natural state of things all over the world, 
with but a few temporary exceptions to the rule. The actual 
numbers of animals in a given region are determined, not by the 
highest feeding capacity of the region, but by what it is every year 
under the most unfavourable conditions. So that, for that reason 
alone, competition hardly can be a normal condition ; but other causes 
intervene as well to cut down the animal population below even that 
low standard. It we take the horses and cattle which are grazing 
all the winter through in the steppes of Transbaikalia, we find them 
very lean and exhausted at the end of the winter. But they grow 
exhausted not because there is not enough food for all of them—the 
grass buried under a thin sheet of snow is everywhere in abundance 
—but because of the difficulty of getting it from beneath the snow, 
and this difficulty is the same for all horses alike. Besides, days of 
glazed frost are common in early spring, and if several such days 
come in succession the horses grow still more exhausted. But then 
comes a snowstorm, which compels the already weakened animals to 
remain without any food for several days, and very great numbers of 
them die. The losses during the spring are so severe that if the 
season has been more inclement than usual they are even not re- 
paired by the new breeds—the more so as all horses are exhausted, 
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and the young foals are born in a weaker condition. The numbers of 
horses and cattle thus always remain beneath what they otherwise 
might be; all the year round there is food for five or ten times as 
many animals, and yet their population increases extremely slowly. 
But as soon as the Buriate owner makes ever so small a provision of 
hay in the steppe, and throws it open during days of glazed frost, or 
heavier snowfall, he immediately sees the increase of his herd. 
Almost all free grass-eating animals and many rodents in Asia and 
America being in very much the same conditions, we can safely say 
that their numbers are not kept down by competition; that at no 
time of the year they can struggle for food, and that if they never 
reach anything approaching to over-population, the cause is in the 
climate, not in competition. 

The importance of natural checks to over-multiplication, and 
especially their bearing upon the competition hypothesis, seems never 
to have been taken into due account. The checks, or rather some 
of them, are mentioned, but their action is seldom studied in detail. 
However, if we compare the action of the natural checks with that of 
competition, we must recognise at once that the latter sustains no 
comparison whatever with the other checks. Thus, Mr. Bates men- 
tions the really astounding numbers of winged ants which are de- 
stroyed during their exodus. The dead or half-dead bodies of the 
formica de fuego (Myrmica sevissima) which had been blown into 
the river during a gale ‘were heaped in a line an inch or two in 
height and breadth, the line continuing without interruption for 
miles at the edge of the water.’® Myriads of ants are thus destroyed 
amidst a nature which might support a hundred times as many ants as 
are actually living. Dr. Altum,a German forester, who wrote a very 
interesting book about animals injurious to our forests, also gives 
many facts showing the immense importance of natural checks. He 
says that a succession of gales or cold and damp weather during 
the exodus of the pine-moth (Bombyx pini) destroy it to incredible 
amounts, and during the spring of 1871 all these moths disappeared 
at once, probably killed by a succession of cold nights.** Many like 
examples relative to various insects could be quoted from various 
parts of Europe. Dr. Altum also mentions the bird-enemies of the 
pine-moth, and the immense amounts of its eggs destroyed by foxes ; 
but he adds that the parasitic fungi which periodically infest it are 
a far more terrible enemy than any bird, because they destroy the 
moth over very large areas at once. As to various species of mice 
(Mus sylvaticus, Arvicola arvalis, and A. agrestis), the same author 
gives a long list of their enemies, but he remarks: ‘ However, the 


% The Naturalist on the River Amazons, ii. 85, 95, 69. 
* Dr. B. Altum, Waldbeschidigungen durch Thiere und Gegenmittel (Berlin, 
1889), pp. 207 seq. ° 
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most terrible enemies of mice are not other animals, but such sudden 
changes of weather as occur almost every year.’ Alternations of frost 
and warm weather destroy them in numberless quantities; ‘ one 
single sudden change can reduce thousands of mice to the number 
of a few individuals.’ On the other side, a warm winter, or a winter 
which gradually steps in, make them multiply in menacing propor- 
tions, notwithstanding every enemy; such was the case in 1876 and 
1877.77 Competition, in the case of mice, thus appears a quite trifling 
factor when compared with weather. Other facts to the same effect 
are also given as regards squirrels. 

On the other side, the contagious diseases which continually visit 
most animal species destroy them in such numbers that the losses 
often cannot be repaired for many years, even with the most rapidly 
multiplying animals. Thus, some sixty years ago, the sousliks sud- 
denly disappeared in the neighbourhood of Sarepta, in South-Eastern 
Russia, in consequence of some epidemics ; and for years no sousliks 
were seen in that neighbourhood. It took many years before they 
became as numerous as they formerly were.” 

Like facts, all tending to reduce the importance given to competi- 
tion, could be produced in numbers. Of course, it might be replied, 
in Darwin’s words, that nevertheless each organic being ‘at some 
period of its life, during some season of the year, during each genera- 
tion or at intervals, has to struggle for life and to suffer great destruc- 
tion,’ and that the fittest survive during such periods of hard struggle 
for life. But if the evolution of the animal world were based exclu- 
sively, or even chiefly, upon the survival of the fittest during periods 
of calamities; if natural selection were limited in its action to periods 
of exceptional drought, or sudden changes of temperature, or inun- 
dations, retrogression would be the rule inthe animal world. Those 
who survive a famine, or a severe epidemic of cholera, or small-pox, 
or diphtheria, such as we see them in uncivilised countries, are neither 
the strongest, nor the healthiest, nor the most intelligent. No pro- 
gress could be based on those survivals—the less so as all survivors 
usually come out of the ordeal with an impaired health, like the 
Transbaikalian horses just mentioned, or the Arctic crews, or the 
garrison of a fortress which has been compelied to live for a few months 
on half rations, and comes out of its experience with a broken health, 
and subsequently shows a quite abnormal mortality. All that natural 
selection can do in times of calamities is to spare the individuals en- 
dowed with the greatest endurance for privations of all kinds. So it 
does among the Siberian horses and cattle. They are enduring; 
they can feed upon the Polar birch in case of need ; they resist cold 
and hunger. But no Siberian horse is capable of carrying half the 


27 Dr. B. Altum, wt supra, pp. 13 and 187. 
*8 A Becker in the Bulletin de la Société des Naturalistes de Moscou, 1889, p. 625, 
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weight which a European horse carries with ease; no Siberian cow 
gives half the amount of milk given by a Jersey cow, and no natives 
of uncivilised countries can bear a comparison with Europeans. They 
may better endure hunger and cold, but their physical force is 
very far below that of a well-fed European, and their intellectual 
progress is despairingly slow. ‘Evil cannot be productive of good,’ 
as Tchernyshevsky wrote of late in a remarkable essay upon Dar- 
winism.” 

Happily enough, competition is not the rule either in the animal 
world or in mankind. It is limited among animals to exceptional 
periods, and natural selection finds better fields for its activity. Better 
conditions are created by the elimination of competition by means 
of mutual aid and mutual support. Inthe great struggle for life—for 
the greatest possible fulness and intensity of life with the least waste 
of energy—natural selection continually seeks out the ways precisely 
for avoiding competition as much as possible. The ants combine in 
nests and nations; they pile up their stores, they rear their cattle— 
and thus avoid competition ; and natural ‘selection picks out of the 
ants’ family the species which know best how to avoid competition, 
with its unavoidably deleterious consequences. Most of our birds 
slowly move southwards as the winter comes, or gather in numberless 
societies and undertake long journeys—and thus avoid competition. 
Many rodents fall asleep when the time comes that competition should 
set in; while other rodents store food for the winter, and gather in 
large villages for obtaining the necessary protection when at work. 
The reindeer, when the lichens are dry in the interior of the conti- 
nent, migrate towards the sea. Buffaloes cross an immense continent 
in order to find plenty of food. And the beavers, when they grow 
numerous on ariver, divide into two parties, and go, the old ones down 
the river, and the young ones up the river—and avoid competition. 
And when animals can neither fall asleep, nor migrate, nor lay in 
stores, nor themselves grow their food like the ants, they do what 
the titmouse does, and what Wallace has so charmingly described : 
they resort to new kinds of food—and thus, again, avoid com- 
petition. 

‘ Don’t compete !—competition is always injurious to the species, 
and you have plenty of resources to avoid it!’ That is the tendency 
of nature, not always realised in full, but always present. That is 
the watchword which comes to us from the bush, the forest, the river, 
the ocean. ‘Therefore combine—practise mutual aid! That is the 
surest means for giving to each and to all the greatest safety, the best 
guarantee of existence and progress, bodily, intellectual, and moral.’ 

* Russkaya Mysil, Sept. 1888: ‘ The Theory of Beneficency of Struggle for Life, 


being a Preface to various Treatises on Botanics, Zoology, and Human Life,’ by an 
Old Transformist. 
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That is what Nature teaches us; and that is what all those animals 
which have attained the highest position in their respective classes 
have done. That is also what man—the most primitive man—has 
been doing ; and that is why man has reached the position upon 
which we stand now, as we shall see in a subsequent —s devoted 
to mutual aid in human societies. 

P. KROPOTKIN. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


THE DESTRUCTION 
OF EGYPTIAN MONUMENTS. 


In setting forth the achievements of the nineteenth century it 
is usual to place the decipherment of the hieroglyphics—the 
discovery of the key unlocking the wisdom of Ancient Egypt— 
in the first rank. It would be a strange fatality if this same 
century witnessed also the almost total destruction of the monu- 
ments on whose walls are written both the records of the history 
and the masterpieces of the literature of their founders. That such 
an event is within the bounds of possibility is known to all familiar 
with the tombs and temples lying scattered along the Nile valley. 
It is brought vividly home to all in the face of an ominously signifi- 
cant fact such as that noted by M. Naville relating to the tomb of Seti 
the First. The distinguished Egyptologist has stated that since he first 
copied the inscriptions on the walls of the royal tomb, more than a 
third of the hieroglyphs and sculptured bas-reliefs have been oblite- 
rated. To lay bare historical documents pertaining to the earliest 
recorded civilisation, to uncover treasures of art that in many parti- 
culars have never been surpassed, and then to permit them to be 
wantonly wrecked, or to perish from negligence in using ordinary 
precautions, are acts which an educated person would not care to be 
charged with, and to many the discomfort is none the less by how 
many degrees the responsibility is removed. Hence the movement 
that has been in progress during the last few years to save what yet 
remains of these venerable relics of a past art and an ancient literature, 
recovered as by a miracle after an oblivion of well-nigh sixteen 
centuries. 

Public opinion in Europe demands that national monuments shall 
be guarded by the State. In Egypt a sentiment of this nature at 
present lies dormant. Therefore, whether the memorials of her 
former greatness shall be preserved rests with those who are at 
present guiding her destiny. There is no avoiding the responsibility. 
At the same time it is only fair to state that there are difficulties in 
the case, perhaps more embarrassing than have arisen elsewhere. 
The question then follows :—Has an intelligent effort been made 
to overcome these difficulties ? 
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Before attempting to answer the above question it may be desir- 
able to endeavour to determine the causes tending to destruction 
of the monuments. The usual scapegoat with the hasty newspaper 
letter-writer is the tourist. It is either he who commits the havoc, 
or bribes and incites the native to do the deed. As far as the observa- 
tion of the present writer extends this raging Vandal is simply a 
creature of the imagination. As a rule the direst charges that could 
be sustained against him would be, that he sometimes leaves the 
débris of luncheons behind him in the temples, and is occasionally 
boisterous in his merriment—offences, doubtless, against good taste, 
but otherwise harmless to the monuments. If he wishes for a relic 
of the building that has given him temporary shelter, there are 
generally chips and fragments lying about wherewith he can fill his 
pockets to his heart’s content. As to defacement by carving names, 
it is rare to find examples of recent date, while the records of the 
French Expedition stand in deeply cut, foot-long letters, even as far 
south as the Temple of Phil. It is not pretended to imply that 
acts of wilful damage have never been perpetrated by tourists ; it is 
only asserted that, compared with other causes of destruction, they 
have of late years been rare and trivial. 

The notion that the presence of the tourist is an encouragement 
to the native to mutilate the monuments has an appearance of plau- 
sibility. It is, however, an erroneous impression, resulting from a 
confusion of ideas respecting the monuments and the portable anti- 
quities of Egypt. The question now before the public is the destruc- 
tion of the monuments, a matter quite apart from the trade in port- 
able antiquities; but, as the two subjects are constantly referred to in 
the same breath, it may be desirable to glance for a moment at the 
latter, because, as carried on under present conditions, the loss to 
science is often truly deplorable. Concerning the tourist, it would be 
more accurate to say that his presence in Egypt encourages the 
minor artistic industries of the land, since the pedigrees of the mass 
of Pharaonic relics acquired by him date no further back than the 
preceding summer, when they were fabricated by some guileless 
native dexterous in using the graver and blow-pipe. It is true that 
a certain number of the trifles offered for sale to the tourist are 
genuine; they, however, are rarely of value; the really important 
objects are reserved for the regular customers of the dealers, the 
collectors and Egyptologists. Of the portable objects, not, it must 
be remembered, ever having formed part of the monuments, 
some unquestionably are mutilated before they come into the market, 
but this, often irreparable, loss to science is solely and entirely the 
result of an unwise edict of the Government. With that singular 
ignorance of human nature not uncommon in those who draw up 
edicts, it has been supposed that an Oriental dealer in antiquities. 
will accept half a crown from an official for an object for which he 
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can much more readily obtain a sovereign from a private person. As 
the law stands, the national museum has the right to acquire all 
antiquities found in Egypt, the authorities valuing the objects. The 
fellaheen and dealers say, and probably rightly, that the price fixed 
is invariably below what they can obtain elsewhere ; further, they 
know it would be dangerous to dispute the matter with the officials, 
consequently they prefer offering their wares to a collector, or the 
agent of a foreign museum. This proceeding would be a matter of 
little importance—the essential desideratum being the preservation 
of all examples of the art of antiquity—but for the necessity of secrecy 
in the transaction. There is almost invariably a partnership in a 
find, which may consist of a series of objects, or of one of a certain 
bulk. In the latter case it will be deemed prudent to cut it in pieces, 
and to dispose of the separate portions as specimens ; in the former 
it will also be more convenient for each of the partners to take his 
share of the objects. It is at once perceived, since the purchasers 
may belong to half a dozen nationalities, that the dispersion of works 
of art thus intimately related to each other may deprive the find 
of its historical interest. Again, the necessity for secrecy impels the 
vendor to withhold the name of the locality where the object was dis- 
covered, which still further diminishes its archeological value. A 
practical illustration of the working of this sapient edict may be seen 
in a case which came within the observation of the writer, and of 
which he happened to learn most of the particulars. Some years ago, 
a few examples (less than a dozen) of a large gold Ptolemaic coin, 
bearing the effigy of Arsinoé the Third, turned up in the shops of the 
dealers at Cairo. The coins were in remarkably brilliant condition, 
evidently having never been in circulation, and, needless to say, they 
at once found purchasers. They really formed only a portion of a 
treasure found in the Fayoum, and which contained many other speci- 
mens of this identical piece. All the find at once went into the 
melting pot, saving the few Arsinoés that it was known could be dis- 
posed of in an hour at Cairo, and for double the value of their weight 
in gold. If the fellaheen had been permitted to dispose of their ex- 
amples of antique art as freely as they could a sack of lentils or a 
load of straw, the cabinets of half a hundred or so museums and col- 
lectors would now be the richer by the possession of specimens of 
this noble coin in its pristine state. There may have been other 
and possibly unique coins in the find; or some exquisitely wrought 
gold patera, a marvel of the goldsmith’s art, which would have stood 
a central piece in the British Museum or the Louvre. It will be seen 
that strictly speaking the portable antiquities have nothing to do with 
the monuments, and to say that the tourist in purchasing a few small 
works of art, more frequently fictitious, encourages the mutilation 
of the monuments is manifestly untrue and unjust. 

The charge of wreckage brought against the natives of Egypt is, of 
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course, well founded. The motive is twofold: fanaticism and plunder. 
Both of these have been in operation since the period of the edict of 
Theodosius establishing Christianity (391), and with increased inten- 
sity after the Arab conquest (641), In the past the temples were 
destroyed because they furnished convenient quarries to the builders 
of mosques and palaces. How great has been the devastation from 
this cause may be judged from the fact that only a few stones remain 
of the temples and palaces formerly standing in the vast and 
splendid city of Memphis. The frequent occurrence of hieroglyphic 
inscriptions on the slabs of stone composing the pavement and walls 
of mosques is well known to every student of the Arab architecture of 
Egypt. At the present day the chief object of the depredation 
appears to be the collection of materials for making lime, although 
at the same time the stones are often worked into the walls of 
modern houses.! All who have annually visited the tombs at Asiout 
during late years will have remarked the gradual disappearance of the 
walls separating the chambers, and these vast wall spaces were covered 


from floor to ceiling with sculpture and hieroglyphic inscriptions of 
the earliest dynasties. The attention of the native governor has 
been called to this scandalous desecration ; he has been prayed to put 
a stop to it, but he turned a deaf ear to the appeal. Similar acts 
have been perpetrated in other tombs along the Nile valley, and 
gunpowder is sometimes employed to facilitate the operations. It is 
only reasonable to suppose that destruction for the purpose above 


stated will continue in an increased ratio, owing to the erection of 
houses superior to the mud hovels of the past time, consequent on 
the growing prosperity of the country under British rule. 

When the incitement is cupidity the antique monument is utterly 
abolished. The voice narrating the deeds or speaking the thought 
of the man who lived five thousand years ago is for ever silent. His 
portrait, the picture of his domestic life, the symbolical presentation 
of the divinity he worshipped, all are obliterated, without hope of 
recall, A page of the world’s history is blotted out. And it must 
be remembered that it was expressly written in the most endurable 
materials, so that it might reach the latest posterity. The classic 
authors tell us how little the Egyptians regarded the houses they 
built for this life, and what infinite pains they took to secure the 
immortality of their ‘ eternal habitations.’ 

When the evil influence is fanaticism its fury is generally ex- 
pended in mutilation, although total destruction may sometimes have 


? Since the above has been in type the news has reached England that the stones 
forming the foundation courses of the Great Pyramids at Ghizeh are being displaced 
by a gang of Arabs, under the direction of two Sheikhs, broken up and carried away 
on camels to be used for building purposes. If the Director of the Ghizeh Museum 
is incapable of protecting monuments—and such monuments—standing under his 
very nose, what guardianship can be expected for those at four or five hundred 
miles distant ? 
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been intended. The medizval mob which streamed out of Cairo, 
under the leadership of a raging dervish, with the intention of wreak- 
ing its vengeance on the ‘idol’ in the desert, the Sphinx, only suc- 
ceeded in defacing a work of art that had won the admiration of tra- 
vellers during fifty centuries. Makrizy’s account of the circumstance, 
however, appears to suggest that the object was to annihilate the 
‘idol.’ How the impulse to destruction arises was explained to the 
writer by an Effendi, when in the presence of some recently mutilated 
sculpture in the temple of Seti the First, at Abydos, a few years past. 
It appears that an uncontrollabie mania takes possession of the devout 
Mussulman of limited education and bilious temperament, when he 
finds himself before some graven image, perhaps the counterfeit 
presentment of a Thotmes or a Ramses. Pious thoughts arise in 
his soul, a holy horror seizes him when he realises the potency of the 
demoniacal agency. He remembers the injunctions of the Prophet, 
and then and there, at whatever risk, determines to make an end of 
the effreet, which he believes is effected by defacing its image. In 
that particular instance the susceptible creature had smashed and 
battered the countenances in bas-reliefs of a peculiarly interesting 
period of Egyptian art. The sculpture in this temple marks one 
of the spring-tide seasons in the splendid career of the national 
artistic activity. In its refinement of execution, in its regard 
for purity of line, and in its cultivation of a certain preciosity 
of sentiment, it has affinities with the art of the quattro cento 
Italian renaissance. There are passages of carving on the walls of 
the temple that would have done credit to the chisels of Della 
Quercia and Mino da Fiesole. Parenthetically it may be mentioned, 
that on the same occasion the scattered fragments of sculptured 
alabaster in the adjoining temple of Ramses the Second, unmistakably 
showed that similar havoc had been going on there, and only a short 
time previously ; and seeing that the temple stood unguarded and 
unfenced, and was evidently a popular recreation ground with the 
boys of the village, the incident created no surprise in the mind of 
the observer. 

There is, of course, no intention to imply that every follower of 
the Prophet in humble circumstances is an image-breaker. When 
the representations of the human figure, whether carved, modelled, 
or graven, can be sold for piastres, the fellih, if he has rubbed 
shoulders with the European, will conveniently forget the command 
of the Koran. Still, there are many who know or care little about 
this branch of commerce, and there are yet more who will be driven 
to sudden frenzy at the sight of an effreet. Mariette’s assistants 
relate how difficult it was, on breaking into a tomb, to restrain some 
terrified Arab digger from rushing at a statue with his pick-axe. 
When Count d’Hulst last year returned to Tel-Bast, after an absence 
of three months, he found some of the sculptured slabs left from the 
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previous winter’s excavation had been already defaced. Who were 
the perpetrators of the outrage is unknown, but there is little doubt 
as to its motive. We have no occasion, however, to go to Egypt 
for illustrations of this particular form of Mussulman fanaticism. 
Any miscellaneous collection of oriental art will show illuminated 
MSS. with the faces smeared out of the miniatures, Persian tiles with 
the heads picked out of the figures, and a frequent defacement of the 
representations of humanity generally. 

Another cause of disaster to the monuments has been the zeal of 
the Egyptologists. In their ardour of discovery they have, un- 
happily, laid bare tombs and temples, and have too often left them 
to the mercy of the elements, or the still less tender mercies of man. 
It may be pleaded in extenuation of what would now be generally 
stigmatised as culpable neglect, that it was not so accounted in the 
days of Lepsius and Mariette. Lepsius himself in his letters from 
Egypt frequently deplores the relegation of the ancient sculpture to 
the lime-kiln ; it never, however, appeared to have occurred to him 
to take steps to stop such proceedings. No society for the preserva- 
tion of ancient buildings had educated public opinion to denounce 
the mutilators, and to arrest the pick and the spade of the wreckers. 
Yet by many the relics of the past were then regarded with veneration, 
and from an artistic point of view their value as models to be studied 
was constantly proclaimed. Therefore acts such as Mariette’s em- 
ployment of gunpowder, in his excavations at the Pyramids, were 
inexcusable. One can entertain no other feeling but that of the 
warmest admiration for Mariette’s enthusiasm and devotion to 
Egyptology, for his untiring energy and unceasing labour in dis- 
seminating a knowledge of the science to which he sacrificed 
health and life. Still, it can be wished that his method had 
been less rough and ready. We might even have been content 
to rest patiently in the faith that the mounds at Abydos and 
Dayr-el-Bahari held securely in their recesses the artistic master- 
pieces of the glorious eighteenth and nineteenth dynasties. We 
might further have been content that their uncovering should be 
reserved for a future generation, rather than have witnessed the 
ghastly spectacle of ruin and devastation that meets the eye of the 
traveller who directs his steps to those world-famed shrines. 
Mariette was not compelled to thrust his spade into every mound 
that rose above the soil in Egypt. He lamented in his account of 
the Abydos excavation that he had no tramway and trollies to cart 
the earth and rubbish into the desert. If, however, he had had fewer 
irons in the fire he could have found funds for those not very costly 
materials. In short, he should have abstained from uncovering any 
monument that he could not leave in the same state of order and 
decorum that the Germans placed Olympia, before handing it over 
to the safe keeping of the Greek Government. After all, those who 
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knew Boulaq Museum, and remember the liberal spirit characterising 
Mariette’s administration, will prefer to think of him as the creator 
of that institution. It stands a monument of his efforts to smooth 
the path of the student, and to popularise the knowledge of the art 
of ancient Egypt among all classes. We can imagine his indignation 
if he had been told that one day it would be turned into a shilling 
show, with a stall of trumpery nick-nacks on sale for the tourists. 
There was a rugged grandeur about Mariette, with no little of the 
antique spirit of the age of his Sheikh-el-beled. He had not the 
soul of a huckster. 

We have endeavoured to point out some of the sources of present 
danger to the monuments; showing that they are serious and 
abiding from the greed and fanaticism of the more ignorant natives ; 
that the acts of vandalism of the tourists are of no great atrocity ; 
and that a certain amount of peril may arise to them from the 
unchecked ardour of the votaries of science. To these must be 
added the natural decay always in process in ancient buildings, and 
in the present instance intensified by periodic floodings of the foun- 
dations. It is obvious that the preventive measures must include 
the fencing in of the temples and tombs; the appointment of guar- 
dians and custodians, an inspector and also an architect having under 
him a staff of native workmen. It is needless to say that it is ab- 
solutely necessary that the architect and the inspector be European. 
These being the only conditions of security, the question arises, are 
they at present fulfilled? The answer is:—the guardians and cus- 
todians are insufficient; the large majority of the monuments are 
unfenced ; works of reparation are almost entirely neglected ; there 
is neither inspector nor architect, but the inspection is supposed to 
be performed by the director of the national museum, an Egyptologist, 
who is expected to make an annual journey up the Nile, starting from 
his residence at Cairo. This arrangement has, during the past few 
years, been entirely ineffectual in preserving the monuments.? In- 
deed the state of things has been so scandalous that there have 
appeared continual letters in the newspapers, culminating in the 
recent series in the 7imes ; there have been private memorials and 
representations to the Government, and also the formation of a 
society for the preservation of the monuments of ancient Egypt. 

The original prospectus of this society, issued in 1888, formulated 
the measures it deemed essential to secure the attainment of its end, 


? It is scarcely necessary to give the particulars of the wreckage at Beni-Hassan, 
Dayr-el-Barsha, and other places, described by Prof. Sayce and Col. Ross in the 
Academy of Feb. 8 and March 1 of this year, and which have been commented upon 
in the Press generally, It is worth while, however, to: place on record the action of 
the authorities of the Ghizeh Museum, when some of the mutilated fragments were 
offered to them by the Rev. Chancey Murch, as related by him in a letter to the 
Academy of Aug. 23 last. Briefly stated, according to Mr. Murch’s account, they 
treated his offer with an indifference almost cynical. 
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and, on the grounds that we have undertaken the responsibility of 
directing the government of Egypt, respectfully laid them before the 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs. The principal proposals being that the 
Home Government should send an officer of engineers to Egypt to 
report on the present state of the monuments, and also that an in- 
spector be appointed by the Egyptian Government, it was suggested 
that a British R.E. officer would be the most suitable for this post. 
Then followed a series of negotiations between the Society and the 
Foreign Office, needless to relate, since they have led to no result. 
It may, however, be said that the Egyptian Government stated it 
could not appoint an inspector, on the ground that it had no funds; 
and that it forestalled a report by an officer in the service of the 
British Government by directing one of its own engineers, Grand 
Bey, who happened to be on duty up the Nile, to draw up a report. 
This document only relates to a portion of the monuments, and both 
as a specification and an estimate of expenditure has been pronounced 
by competent authorities incomplete and erroneous. 

Those who have glanced at the newspaper correspondence will be 
aware that there is also another factor in the case, the pretension of 
the French Consul-General at Cairo to have a voice in the appoint- 
ment of the director of the Ghizeh Museum. The open claim is only 
of recent date, the French agent formerly attaining his end by other 
means, Thus, when Mariette died (1881), the same night the Consul- 
General obtained the Khedive’s signature to a decree appointing M. 
Maspero his successor; the reason for this haste being the general 
impression that on account of his connection with the Museum, and 
his distinguished position as an Egyptologist, Dr. Henry Brugsch 
would, as a matter of course, be asked to take Mariette’s place. After 
holding the post five years M. Maspero determined to quit Egypt. 
On announcing his intention to the French Government its diplomatic 
agent succeeded in obtaining Sir Evelyn Baring’s consent to the ap- 
pointment of another Frenchman, M. Grébaut. The business was 
transacted so quietly that it did not even reach the ears of Nubar 
Pasha, then the head of the Egyptian administration. Consequently 
when M. Maspero paid his farewell visit tothe Pasha and incidentally 
mentioned that his successor was already appointed, he was requested, 
in language the reverse of diplomatic, instantly to leave the Minister’s 
cabinet. His Excellency, of course, at once recognised that the prime 
mover in this piece of sharp practice was not the learned and genial 
Egyptologist, whose courtesy and amiability are well known. The 
Director of the Museum is now simply a puppet in the hands of the 
French Consul-General. 

It is on the precedent of these two appointments that the French 
agent advanced his claim, and pressed it during the negotiations for 
the conversion of the debt last summer, when, according to a state- 
ment made by M. Ribot in the French Assembly, it was accepted by 
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Sir Evelyn Baring as one of the articles of the convention. Thus, 
after a convincing mass of evidence had been before the public for 
several years, proving that the present system works for the destruc- 
tion of the monuments, Sir Evelyn elected to sacrifice the interests of 
science, and also to some extent the material prosperity of Egypt— 
for when the monuments have perished the attraction for tourists will 
also have vanished—for a political end. And, as is now generally 
admitted, needlessly. For the French Government could not have 
risked the unpopularity of withholding its signature to the conversion 
for another three months. As to the moral right of an official to 
make an arrangement of this nature, there will not be two opinions 
among impartial persons. The legal right has been debated ; but if, 
as the Rev. W. J. Loftie asserts in the Times of the 3rd of October, the 
conditions have already been broken by the action, or rather the 
neglect to perform certain duties, of the Ghizeh Direction, Sir Evelyn 
Baring will have little difficulty in coming to a thoroughly satisfactory 
understanding with the French Consul-General without more ado. 
Doubtless M. Ribot has a gallery he is bound to play to, but Lord 
Salisbury has a pit and stalls he also has to consider. And, after 
all, there exists a large class of cultivated Frenchmen who have a 
genuine regard for science, and who we cannot believe will desire 
the interest of culture to be sacrificed for the sake of a petty diplo- 
matic triumph. There have been indications lately—as, for in- 
stance, the article that created some attention in the Journal des 
Débats a few months back—that intelligent Frenchmen now re- 
gard the Egyptian question in its true light. They recognise that 
the policy advocated by some of their politicians and newspaper writers 
would probably lead to national disaster. France scored off Italy 
when she established herself at Tunis, readers of Italian newspapers 
know at what cost. If England washed her hands of Egypt to- 
morrow, of the several eventualities, the most probable are that either 
the French or the Italians would be at Cairo within six months, and 
with the certainty that war between the two nations would follow, 
unless France had first given Germany a crushing defeat. There is 
no reasonable doubt that sooner or later Italy will again acquire that 
legitimate influence in the Mediterranean to which by her geo- 
graphical position she is entitled. It is for this she is making 
such strenuous efforts to strengthen her naval and military resources. 
When she deems this task efficiently accomplished, she will as- 
suredly put forth her claims to Tunis and the African coast opposite- 
Sicily. Even now Italy would not acquiesce in the present occu- 
pants of Tunis passing eastwards to Alexandria. Again, if France 
held Egypt, the Suez Canal would be a bone of contention, inevitably 
leading to a rupture with England. All thisis perfectly well known 
at the French Foreign Office, where the dream of French ascendency 
in Egypt must surely be a thing of the past. It is also known there 
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that of all possible arrangements, English rule in Egypt (native rule 
at present meaning anarchy not tolerable by Europe) is precisely the 
one most favourable to French interests. The opposition of the 
French Minister to our performance of a duty acknowledged to be a 
function of all civilised governments is therefore as impolitic as it is 
unreasonable. It is an affront similar to what would be a demand 
on the part of Italy or England to administer a museum or take 
charge of the ancient monuments at Tunis. 

It has been said that at the present time there is no public 
opinion in Egypt, calling for the preservation of the ancient monu- 
ments. Yet,no one acquainted with the country to-day, and remem- 
bering its history in the past, would venture to assert that a regard 
and veneration for the memorials of her past greatness will not 
again arise in the land. The chronicles of Egypt are written on a 
scroll of such vast proportions, that we often fail to realise them as a 
continuous record. Egypt is referred to as Ptolemaic, Roman, Arab, 
and so forth, as if the racial characteristics changed with the various 
dynasties. But the ancient race, the veritable descendants of the 
builders of the pyramids, still exists. Compare the Sheikh-el-beled 
of the Ghizeh Museum, the small basalt head lately acquired by the 
Louvre, and the ‘ Scribe’ of the same collection, with the crowd at the 
weekly market of any Nile town, and the resemblance is unmistak- 
able. The types are identical. And, moreover, there are no signs of 
physical degeneration in these solidly built fellaheen; while, on the 
other hand, the Arabs and Turks of the cities display all the indications 
associated with effete and worn-out races. In circumstances like 
these, who can doubt that when despotic government is abrogated, 
as it is at present, the more virile and tenacious stock will again 
assert its ascendency? The historians of ancient Egypt record a 
gap of more than five hundred years between the twelfth and the 
eighteenth dynasties, during which the Hyksos or Shepherd Kings 
ruled at Memphis. In modern times Egypt has had her Hyksos 
period, which has lasted from the date of the Arab invasion until our 
own day. She finds herself after these twelve centuries of oppres- 
sion, under the protection of a people that has not unsuccessfully 
coped with the evils of misrule in other parts of the East. Who 
shall say what lies hidden in the womb of the future? But the 
belief may be permitted that the race that, as far as it is known, 
established the earliest civilisation, that after every invasion has 
lived down its conquerors, and which is still found stubbornly cling- 
ing to the soil, will not utterly perish. Nay, rather, the hope may 
be cherished that Egypt is on the eve of another new birth. What- 
ever our share in her future regeneration, one duty stands clear and 
simple: that the remains of the heirlooms of her glorious past 
suffer neither damage nor decay from our negligence or criminal 
indifference. 
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' A careful study of the whole case can lead only to one conclusion, 
that the responsibility for the safety of the monuments—essentially 
an affair of police—must no longer devolve on the director of the 
Ghizeh Museum. As M. Grébaut once remarked to the present 
writer, it is impossible for the Director to fulfil the tasks demanded 
from him at the museum if he is sent up the Nile during the three 
months of the year in which the European can best work in Cairo. 
But the duty of inspectorship requires something more than an 
annual Nile trip. Every one knows the peculiar weaknesses of the 
average small officials in the East. In the Millennium they may all 
possess the zeal and integrity of Joseph the son of Jacob. In the 
present they are given to shirk work and accept bribes. Backsheesh 
is to them what beer is to the London loafer. But they will do 
their work faithfully enough if kept up to the mark by proper 
supervision. Therefore it is needful that the inspector be con- 
stantly on the move. He must be quick, alert, ready to detect 
tricks and evasions; he must speak Arabic, and it would be desirable 
if he were on the right side of thirty. He should also have a 
knowledge of practical engineering, so as to be able to give an 
opinion when structural repairs are needed in the monuments. That 
the inspector should be required to draw up the plans and super- 
intend the operations, would be to demand more than it would be in 
the power of one man to perform. Some of the temples need 
repairs of such a nature that it will be the work of years to place 
them in a state of safety. Undertakings of this nature will naturally 
come under the department of the architect, who also should be a 
young man, with experience of building operations. The Minister of 
Public Works is indeed an Egyptian taskmaster if he expects a sedate 
middle-aged Egyptologist, whose life will have been passed in his 
study or in museums, to combine in his own person accomplishments 
that can only be acquired after a prolonged apprenticeship, and to 
perform duties that would tax the powers of a couple of energetic 
young men. 

Besides guarding the monuments more effectually, a Royal En- 
gineers officer would be more conciliatory in his dealings with the 
natives than a gentleman whose chief occupation in life had neces- 
sarily been deciphering inscriptions and poring over papyri. The 
officer being used to command would have acquired the tact and 
patience which can only be learnt by experience. When the student 
and recluse is roused to action, that action is apt to be spasmodic. 
How swift can be the stroke, and heavy the hand, of a learned 
Egyptologist came within the experience of the dealers in anti- 
quities at Luxor in 1888. In the spring of that year a sudden 
raid was made on their stock in trade; they were torn from their 
families, hurried on board a steamer, and before they had recovered 
from their consternation, found themselves incarcerated in the gaol at 
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Kenneh, some thirty miles distant. Such high-handed proceedings 
naturally aroused the indignation of the tourists who happened to be 
at Luxor, and they telegraphed down to the authorities at Cairo, 
with the result that prompt orders came for the release of the 
prisoners. A few years previously directorial energy had displayed 
even greater vigour. This was on the occasion of the Dayr-el-Bahari 
find. Then some fellaheen were imprisoned for months and sub- 
jected to torture—it was before the abolition of the Kourbash by 
the British authorities—displaying an ingenuity worthy of an official 
of the Spanish Inquisition. Acts like these are not calculated to 
endear European rule to the Egyptians, neither can it be said that 
their influence is civilising. That they incur the sharp censure of 
the Government is, of course, understood ; and then the learned men 
sit in the sulks and the monuments are left to their fate. 

It would really be a much more sensible proceeding to appoint a 
superintendent of police director of the Ghizeh Museum, than to ask 
the director, who is chosen for his ability as an Egyptologist, to be 
at once engineer, architect, and policeman. Then at least one 
portion of the duties of the office would be satisfactorily fulfilled, and 
if the others stood in abeyance there would be no positive loss to 
science ; whereas, under the present system, not only work that in 
all museums is considered indispensable, such as labelling the objects 
and compiling a catalogue, is at a standstill, but even the security of 
the objects themselves has not been attained. 

The plea of poverty, referred to above, put forth by the adminis- 
tration as an excuse for not providing an inspector, is now admitted 
to be untenable. The finances of Egypt are known to be fairly 
prosperous, and can well afford to defray all necessary expenses for 
the monuments—and can afford them without resorting to such an 
ill-advised measure as a tourist tax. Many sarcasms have been flung 
at the McKinley tariff; it contains nothing so imbecile as an import 
duty on tourists. No clearer proof could be afforded that the officials 
had not the slightest perception of what were their real duties in rela- 
tion to the monuments, than the conception of this impost. It was 
evidently believed that the necessity for preservation arose from the 
fact that the temples and tombs were no more than shows for the 
amusement of tourists. They were recognised to be attractions, but 
attractions less entertaining than a third-rate Italian opera troupe, 
for which a subsidy of 4,000/. per annum was voted. 

Formerly, until the last ten or fifteen years, the monuments in 
the Nile valley were under a species of protection which has now 
almost entirely ceased. This consisted in the presence of cultivated 
tourists who made the journey in Nile boats, and who conscientiously 
studied the remains of ancient art in a scholarly spirit. The tourist 
of to-day makes the trip in a steamer, and he is conducted in an 
hour or so through the tombs and temples where his predecessor 
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formerly lingered for days. It was not only that the monuments 
were more under observation than they are now, but it was also the 
different spirit in which they were regarded that had a deterrent 
effect on would-be violators. The Government is not responsible for 
these altered circumstances. The disappearance, however, of a 
former safeguard, is a reason that its own precautionary measures 
should be thoroughly efficient. 

Dr. Brugsch, in his History of Egypt, relates how a certain 
Prince Hortotef was made ‘Inspector of the Temples of Egypt’ by 
one of the kings of the IVth Dynasty, and so long as the Pharaohs 
governed the land the office was maintained. Then from the mouths 
of the Nile till far beyond Phila, Egypt was studded with temples, 
and Prince Hortotef and his successors were heads of a State Depart- 
ment. Saving the remains of some few, the temples have disappeared, 
thus reducing the office of inspection to very modest proportions. 
The last thing dreamt of by the present administration at Cairo is 
the revival of the heroic ages of Amenhotep or Seti, yet it is making 
an honest effort to give peace and plenty to the country. Sir Colin 
Moncrieff with Colonel Ross and their assistants are, by the de- 
velopment of irrigation, opening up sources of prosperity for Egypt 
such as she has not enjoyed since the time of the Pharaohs. 
Sir Francis Grenfell and the British officers, by the exercise of justice, 
humanity, and intelligent discipline, have transformed a disorganised 
rabble into a soldierly body of men. If tasks like these are being 
accomplished, no excuse can be accepted for neglecting the very 
much simpler one of preserving the records of Egypt’s former great- 
ness. 

There is no choice open to us. If by our negligence we allow 
these earliest records of the human race to perish, we shall stand 
disgraced for all time. A matter of this nature cannot be settled in 
a subsidiary clause in the draft of a scheme for a financial conversion. 
It was discreditable to agree to the prolongation of a system which 
appears almost to have been ingeniously contrived to insure the de- 
struction of the monuments: it was discreditable to demand the con- 
tinuance of such a system. Sooner or later an intelligent method 
of conservation must be established. It had better be begun at 
once, 

Henry WALLIs. 





IRISH CHRONICLES. 


GERALD THE GREAT. 


I, 


Across the still for the most part unenclosed plains of mid-Ireland, 
over what long ranked as its fifth province, smallest though most 
important of the five, but which had now for several centuries been only 
part of Leinster, a company of horsemen were riding leisurely towards 
Dublin. 

They were a very pious party, for they had just been visiting a suc- 
cession of shrinesor holy places, in fulfilment of a vow not long before 
made by their leader. What particular holy placesthey were, the his- 
torians of the day do not tell us, but one at any rate must have been 
the shrine of the Miraculous Virgin of Trim, in Meath, then, though not 
for very long to come, untouched by the spoiler. The date was the 
beginning of the month of July in the year of our Lord 1488. It is 
less easy to state absolutely what was the actual day, but there is 
reason to think that it must have been between the fourth and the 
seventh of that month. In any caseis not punctilious accuracy in such 
matters surely a vanity? The central and most important portion 
of our company consisted of a group of horsemen, better armed, better 
attired, better mounted than the rest, and foremost among these rode 
one best mounted, best armed of all, as well he might, seeing that 
it was no other than the Lord Deputy and Governor of Ireland, Gerald, 
Earl of Kildare, known to his followers and posterity as Geroit Mor 
or Gerald the Great, eighth and chief of his name, who had already 
ruled Ireland with few breaks through three past reigns, and was 
destined to rule it with varying fortunes throughout the greater part 
of the one recently entered upon, and past it into the beginning of 
the one beyond. 

Big people the Fitzgeralds emphatically were and had been for 
many a long day past. Setting aside their earlier and more varying 
fortunes, for sixty years back at least the history of their house had 
been to all intents and purposes the history of the island, at least of the 
only part of it of which polite people and the world beyond the Channel 
took any cognisance—about a twentieth, that is to say, of its whole 
extent, dwindling down in the worst times to considerably less, nay 
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not unfrequently threatening to disappear from observation alto- 
gether. 

Geroit Mor, like every Geraldine before him, had had his full 
share of fighting ever since the down first began to stiffen on his 
upper lip. His father had ‘reigned’ off and on since the year 1454, 
when he was appointed Deputy to Richard Duke of York, well beloved 
of the Irish. It had been a time of pretty stiff social convulsion and 
disaster both in Ireland and out of it, perhaps by way of variety, 
worse out of it than in. In 1459 ‘a great defeat,’ says the Four 
Masters, ‘was given by the Earl of Kildare to the O’Connor Faly.’ 
Next year, however, a more serious and better known defeat befel, 
that of Wakefield, when both Yorkist Fitzgeralds and Lancastrian 
Butlers fought and were killed beside the same well-liked Richard of 
York. This was a great and seemingly a crushing blow, only that 
the very next year down for good went the Lancastrian rose, and up 
went Edward the Fourth, and up again like corks went all that 
belonged to him, and amongst them the Leinster Fitzgeralds. The 
Earl of Kildare was at once reinstated as Lord Justice and practically 
Governor of Ireland, and two years later was appointed its Lord 
Chancellor for life, with a fee of—the splendour dazzles us—forty 
pounds a year and ten shillings per diem. 

Troublous times seemed to be over for good, as Earl Thomas 
seems indeed to have thought, for he and his wife (she was his far- 
away cousin Lady Joan Fitzgerald, sister of the Earl of Desmond) 
set themselves to build and endow an abbey of Franciscans at Adare 
near Limerick, giving it two chalices of silver, and its great bell, 
which cost, says the family annalist, ten pounds sterling. Troublous 
times were not, however, absolutely over for ever and ever, since 
only three years later both brothers-in-law, Kildare and Desmond, 
were arrested, it was supposed at the instigation of Queen Elizabeth 
Woodville, whose dignity they had spoken lightly of, and being en- 
ticed to Drogheda, where a parliament was then sitting under the 
presidency of John Tiptoft, Earl of Worcester, Desmond’s head wassum- 
marily struck off, for no particular reason that could ever be assigned 
either then or afterwards. The other earl was too quick-sighted a 
bird to be caught in so palpable a net, and getting away to England 
he, like his son and his grandson after him, so pleaded his own 
cause, and so effectually laid bare the malice of his enemies, that 
back he came triumphantly, the Act of Attainder having to be re- 
pealed—we may guess with what wry faces—by the very same 
parliament that had just pronounced it, and Lord Justice he shortly 
afterwards became again, and Lord Justice or Lord Deputy he con- 
tinued to be with few and trifling interregnums till his death on the 
25th of March, 1477, when he was buried, says the annalist, beside 
his father in the Monastery of All Hallows near Dublin, and Geroit 
Mor his son henceforth reigned in his stead. 
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Of the doings and sayings of this our present Gerald during 
his father’s lifetime, little can be disentangled. He was the first 
knight and captain of the order of the ‘ Brothers of St. George,’ con- 
sisting of thirteen knights chosen from the four ‘ Obedient Shires,’ 
also forty horsemen, one hundred and twenty mounted archers, and 
some forty pages, an institution set on foot by Earl Thomas, the 
better to keep the ‘Irish’ in awe and terror, but not a very effective 
one as far as can be gathered, and which came to a summary con- 
clusion some fifty years later. 

Dim enough, truth to tell, is all that, even at this comparatively 
late date, can be ascertained of the most illustrious of Irishmen. 
The houses of Kildare and Ormonde are in this respect the best off, 
yet authentic records, beyond the meagrest, there are few. No por- 
trait, even the rudest, of Geroit Mor seems to be extant, nor yet 
armour that he wore, or weapon that he handled, while of his chief 
house little remains save the mere naked walls, broken in his grand- 
son’s time by the cannon of Skeffington, and existing as a ruin only 
to our own. Some meagre descriptions there are, but how far they 
correspond to the actual man as his contemporaries saw and knew 
him must be guessed less by evidence than by a sort of process of 
imaginative reconstruction. At the date we stand at he must have 
been somewhere between forty and fifty years of age. Nearer 
we cannot go, for the year of his birth seems to be unrecorded, an 
odd circumstance seeing that we have that of his father, son, grand- 
son, great-grandson, and most of the rest of his house. ‘A mightie 
man of stature,’ Holinshed the chronicler tells us he was, and as this 
is borne out by another report which describes him as ‘ of tall stature 
and good presence’ we may safely regard it as accurate. A big 
broad-shouldered man, with a good-natured dominant face, already 
beginning to get somewhat heavy about the region of the lower jaw. 
Though little or no Celtic blood is traceable in his veins there seems 
to have been a considerable share of it in his nature, however it got 
there. ‘The Earl being soon hotte and soon cold was well beloved,” 
says the same Holinshed. ‘He was open and playne, hardly able to 
rule himself when he was moved; in anger not so sharp as short, 
being easily displeased, and sooner appeased.’ A vehement sharp- 
spoken man evidently, dangerous as gunpowder when opposed, but 
easily mollified when once the occasion for anger was past; nay, 
not difficult to move to laughter, even at his angriest, and liking 
a jest, though it were sometimes at his own expense. Thus anecdote 
tells that one day he being in hot rage with a servant, one Maister 
Boyce, ‘a gentleman retegned to him,’ was offered a horse by 
another retainer on condition that he would venture to ‘ plucke an 
heare (hair) from the earl hys bearde.’ Thereat nothing daunted, 
Boyce, stepping boldly up to the earl, ‘ with whose good nature he 
was thorougly acquainted, sayd, “If it like your good lordshippe one 
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of your horsemen has promised me a choyce nagge if I do snippe one 
haire from your bearde.” ‘ Well,” quoth the earl, “I agree thereto, 
but if thou plucke out more than one I promise to bring my fyst 
about thine eare.”’ 

Likely to be adored by his followers a man like this! Imagine 
the store of such tales, of which this doubtless is but a sample, which 
must have been circulated round the camp fires, while the steaks 
were grilling and the clothes drying, upon one of those interminable 
expeditions or petty wars which the Lord Deputy was for ever waging 
against O’Brynes, O’Tooles, O’Connor Falys, or other of the ‘ King’s 
Irish enemies!’ For, his big keep of Maynooth notwithstanding, 
Geroit Mor was essentially an out-of-door man. He loved to be in 
the saddle. He loved fighting for its own sake—too much so, those 
who liked him not averred—and would have made a raid—most Irish- 
men of his day or perhaps of any day for that matter would—were 
it but to recover a strayed kid. 

Everything we learn of him bears the same stamp. His talk— 
what scraps remain—smacks emphatically of the open air. He 
quickly sickened of courts and courtly places, even when not kept in 
them as a prisoner. His son’s speechi, oft quoted, to Wolsey 
might have fitted quite as naturally into the mouth of his father: 
—‘I slumber, my lord, in a hard cabyn, while your Grace sleepes 
in a bed of downe; I serve under the cope of Heaven when you 
are served under a canapie; I drinke water out of my skull, when 
you drinke wine out of golden cuppes; my courser is trayned to the 
field, when your genet is taught to amble. When you are begraced, 
crouched and kneeled to, I find small grace with any of our Irish 
rebels, cept I myself cut them off by the two knees,’ 

Wolsey, we are told, having all this suddenly fired at him, ‘rose 
up in a fume from the councayle table, perceiving Kildare to be no 
babe.’ No Kildare, neither the seventh, eighth, ninth, or any of the 
name, was a ‘babe,’ and their tongues were to the full as ready at 
an encounter as their swords. Geroit Mor himself had a somewhat 
similar ordeal, as we shall presently see, to go through with the 
King, and came off not less triumphantly. If the reader insists 
on asking how far these and similarly reported utterances are or are 
not strictly historical, I own that I am ata loss to reply—may one 
even go so far as to add that the matter is not of any profound 
consequence one way orother? Written down as they were by con- 
temporaries, they fitted doubtless well enough into the popular esti- 
mate of the men, or they would not have been told at all. Beyond this, 
who, if it comes to that, knows anything with absolute certainty about 
anybody? Let us be thankful if any fragments, bearing some at 
least of the colours of life, still exist, and not scan their credentials 
too curiously. Certitude is not for this world, and certainly is not 
the peculiar prerogative of Ireland and Irish historians! 
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Although, as already explained, this was no raiding expedition, but, 
on the contrary, a pious pilgrimage, undertaken for the good of his 
soul, the earl was followed by a considerable train of horsemen, all 
well armed, well mounted, all with the ‘G’ blazoned conspicuously 
upon their left breasts. After the horsemen followed a yet larger body 
of foot retainers, the usual fighting kernes and gallowglasses of the 
time—hardy, lightfooted rascals, ready for anything from throat-cut- 
ting to hen-roost-robbing at a hint, or much less than a hint, from their 
leader. Behind these again followed a much less well-armed and 
less recognisable body, the irregular camp followers and footmen, 
such as always gathered and followed a chief or great man in those 
days, no matter what he might be doing or going to. Who were 
they, and what were they? In all probability even their nominal 
owners, those who were responsible for them, could hardly have 
answered that question. They were servants of servants, kernes of 
kernes, running attendants upon running horse-boys; cosherers, 
caroques, idlers, loafers, armed ragamuffins of every sort and kind. 
They slept habitually, even when not on the march, in the open air, 
the rain on wet nights pouring over their half-naked limbs and form- 
ing gathering pools about them; they lived upon the remains of 
feasts, flung to them as we fling scraps to the dogs. It was part of 
the pride of the great Anglo-Irish nobles to have as many retainers 
as possible, quite irrespective of their usefulness or efficiency; con- 
sequently they were tolerated, if not encouraged, and whatever 
shortness of fare they may have incurred in their service, they in- 
demnified themselves for it by wholesale depredations upon those who 
in their turn durst offer them no opposition. For it was one of the 
most serious of the many accusations brought against the Kildares, 
that they were desperately lax as regards this burning question of 
‘coign and livery,’ and their followers were undoubtedly recognised 
scourges, locusts who descended upon the poor man’s fields, and under 
the name of ‘ free quartering,’ ‘ coshering,’ and the like, swept off all 
that was upon them, devouring his scanty store of corn, cattle, and 
everything else that he had, and then passed on to ravage other and 
equally defenceless owners in the same fashion. A bad system, truly, 
my lords of Kildare! Bad for others, and bad too in the long run for 
you and yours. The only defence, if defence we must seek, is that, when 
not actually on the war path, the victims in the great majority of cases 
were hereditary holders of land, or as we say tenants, and that if 
exaction at the sword’s point was common, eviction, or even the 
milder form of rent-collecting, was all but unknown. 

It is a common use (says Spencer, writing about a century later) amongst the 
landlords of the Irish to have a common spending upon their tenants. . . . For the 


tenants were never wont and still are loathe to yield any certain rent, but only 
such spendings. For their common saying is, ‘Spend me and defend me.’ 


To defend his own people Geroit Mor, to do him justice, was rarely 
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loth—far too little his enemies said—seeing that any relative, 
retainer, or partisan of a Geraldine or the ally of a Geraldine was safe 
to catch his ear, while as for the followers and adherents of other 
houses they might clamour often in Dublin for a month at a time, 
and never find the Deputy at leisure. 

If the would-be petitioner was a Butler, or remotest kin to a 
Butler, then indeed he might be certain of that result! The feud 
‘oetween these two houses was already several centuries old, and all 
Leinster, more especially in the immediate neighbourhood of their re- 
spective strongholds, had again and again been literally torn in pieces 
by it. The present Earl of Ormonde was an absentee, and his place 
in the Palatinate and at the head of the small army of fighting re- 
tainers which feasted and swaggered around Kilkenny had fallen into 
the hands of an illegitimate cousin of his, one Sir James Butler or 
Sir James of Ormonde. So completely and for so long did he con- 
tinue to represent his absent chief that he is commonly spoken of in 
the Irish annals of the day as the Earl of Ormonde, or rather of 
Wormond, Wormon, or Worman, for orthography was an unborn 
art, and the most familiar names are rarely spelt twice over in the 
same way. Sir James’s power did not pass, however, unchallenged 
amongst his own kindred ; a certain Piers Butler, who was the Earl’s 
heir presumptive, being held by many to be a much more fitting 
leader and representative, pending the absence of the real head of 
the house. By way of strengthening these divisions and thereby 
weakening the hostile force as a whole, Kildare had not long before 
bestowed his own daughter Lady Margaret Fitzgerald in marriage 
upon this Piers Butler. Sir James nevertheless kept his hold of the 
fighting kernes, and the result was that the struggle between him 
and the Deputy kept the whole wretched Pale and its borders in 
eternal hot water, the acts done on either side being often enough 
to make a modern reader’s hair stand on end, especially when one 
reflects that one of the two culprits was the responsible chief of the 
government, and head of the executive. 

It was the more rash of Geroit Mor, seeing that his own position 
as Deputy was anything but secure at that moment. The battle of 
Bosworth was still only three years old, and its effect had naturally 
been to elevate all Lancastrians, and depress all Yorkist friends and 
adherents. Now the Fitzgeralds, as all men knew, had always been 
as vehement Yorkists, as the Butlers were strong and ardent Lancas« 
trians; hence a cautious somewhat deprecating line of conduct 
was the one plainly dictated by policy and self-interest. He had 
done one prudent thing two years before in ordering a Je Deum to 
be publicly sung in Christ Church Cathedral the instant the new 
King’s marriage to Elizabeth of York was reported in Ireland, but 
this probably was more to please the Queen than the King, for his 
heart was known to be with the exiled house, and his obedience to 
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the new ruler but a reluctant and very half-hearted one at best. He 
had been more or less inculpated in the feeble and abortive in- 
surrection got up by Lord Lovel shortly after the King’s accession, 
and there had been plenty of people ready to assure Henry that had 
it succeeded he would have had to face an Ireland in arms, with his 
own Deputy at the head of the rebels. How far this was the case or 
not does not seem clear, but possibly it was true enough. The 
matter at any rate had been passed over, and apparently forgotten, as 
what happened in Ireland was very apt to be overlooked and for- 
gotten in those days; tempestuous seas, bad shipping, difficulties 
of transport of all kinds, making a Lord Deputy—especially so 
considerable a Lord Deputy as Geroit Mor—to all practical intents 
and purposes absolute, almost as much so as if no king reigned in 
England, and no Henry the Second had ever crossed the narrow 
seas. 

Kildare had not profited, however, by his escape as he ought to 
have done; on the contrary, he had since then been engaged, nay, 
had been foremost in a yet wilder and more hazardous piece of 
rebellion, one which even the most clement or the most occupied 
of monarchs could hardly be expected to wink at. The whole affair 
too had been such a desperate fiasco! It had ended in such 
disaster, so complete, so irretrievable, as a man could hardly look 
back at without keen mortification and at least some self-blame. 
That it lay heavily upon Earl Gerald’s thoughts that day as he slowly 
pursued his way over the Meath pastures we may be sure. He 
would not have been human had it not done so, and, faults and 
all, it is difficult to imagine a more completely natural human 
being than this same jovial, passionate, easy-going Irish Deputy. 
Let us, too, look back a year and see what befel then, so we shall 
better be able to appreciate what his thoughts must have been, as, 
followed by his motley train of attendants, he rode, a big man upon 
a big horse, slowly, very slowly, in the direction of Dublin. 


Il. 


Barely fourteen months before that day a very strange ceremony 
might have been seen going forward in that town. Nearly 
every lord of Anglo-Irish descent in the island, as well without as 
within the Pale, had come up to the capital for the occasion. Lords 
Birmingham of Athenry, Courcy of Kinsale, Nugent of Delvin, Flem- 
ming of Slane, Plunket of Dunsany, Barnewall of Trimleston, another 
Plunket, the Lord of Killeen ; all these and others besides were there, 
likewise the Archbishop of Dublin and at least two bishops, the Bishop 
of Kildare, and Payne, Bishop of Meath. Every Anglo-Irishman 
of note in short in Ireland had mustered, and every Anglo-Irish house 
had its representative—all, that is, savetwo. There were no Butlers, 
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and there were no St. Lawrences, for the Earl of Howth had openly 
scoffed at the proceedings then taking place, had roundly declared 
that it was a folly and ‘a mad dance,’ and that none of his name or 
belonging to him should be allowed to take part in it. 

Yet a more important occasion surely could hardly have been 
found, or a more important ceremony, seeing that it was nothing less 
than a Coronation—the first coronation that had taken place on Irish 
ground, with the exception of David Bruce’s, since the Conquest. Let 
us examine this coronation a little closely, for truly it will repay 
our scrutiny. Only in Ireland, one is tempted to say, could such 
a ceremony have taken place; only in Ireland such a monarch have 
been crowned, such a gathering have come together for the pur- 
pose, such a performance have been looked upon as_ perfectly 
natural, appropriate, and even serious. 

Who that monarch was seems hardly known to this day. We 
know, that is to say, his name, but of his birth and parentage prac- 
tically nothing. He rose out of his native mud, fluttered a brief 
moment, like some bedizened May-fly or other poor ephemera, and 
then disappeared to be seen no more. Whether he was in reality 
‘son to Thomas Simnell late of Oxford, joiner,’ as Royal proclamations 
afterwards declared, seems past the guessing. What he was called 
in Ireland at that moment was Edward Earl of Warwick, son of 
George Duke of Clarence, who had been born in that very Dublin, 
and whose memory was therefore dear to the hearts of all good 
Dublinites. That there was another Earl of Warwick known to be 
quite alive and in the King’s hands—nay, promenaded about so as to 
be seen of all men—mattered little or nothing. This one here pre- 
sent is our own particular Warwick; this one we can see, touch, 
walk round, certify to; this one has been followed hither by Martin 
Swart, famed captain of mercenaries, accompanied by two thousand 
German soldiers—solid, tangible, tow-headed warriors, impressive in 
a country that has not for many generations seen other than its own 
wild native levies ; a gracious youth, moreover, easily moved to tears 
over his royal woes, and his gratitude to his Irish benefactors; above 
all, this one and no other is Earl Gerald’s nominee, and therefore 
Warwick he is, and king he shall be, though it rain kings and War- 
wicks elsewhere for a week or two at a time! 

So accordingly it was settled, and Edward the Sixth, King of all 
England and Ireland—or was the order, one wonders, for the occasion 
reversed ?—he was duly proclaimed ; taken to the Cathedral of Christ 
Church, and there in the presence of the Lord Deputy, the Chancellor, 
and other functionaries solemnly crowned, the Bishop of Meath preach- 
ing the coronation sermon. And—royal crowns being of late years un- 
fortunately not needed in Ireland—one was borrowed for the occasion 
from the head of the statue of the Virgin, ‘in St. Mary’s Church by 
the Dame gate.’ Still wearing which—picture the scene; the lad 
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(he was only fifteen), the crowd, the church, the bishop, the crown— 
scarce likely, one would say, to be a fit; he was mounted upon the 
shoulders of ‘Great Darcy of Platten,’ tallest man of the day in 
Ireland, and so hoisted and so becrowned marched back from the 
eathedral to the castle, all his train following. 

Whether phantom King Simnels or remote King Henrys were 
the nominal rulers of Ireland, Geroit Mor was apt to be the real one! 
Waterford having refused to take part in the late ceremonial, a herald 
was despatched thither, bearing the Geraldine arms on his tabard, to 
order its citizens to proclaim King Edward the Sixth then and there, 
upon pain of the earl’s displeasure and summary hanging. Refused 
admission by the mayor and commonalty of that city, he repeated 
his message to them from a boat in the harbour, and returned to 
report their inexplicable obstinacy and insolence to the Deputy. 

There was no time to pursue them further for the moment. 
Geroit Mor had his hands full. Dublin, once the pride, glory, and 
satisfaction of the coronation was over, was beginning to feel the 
weight of its own spirited proceedings. To have a king of your very 
own—no dim potentate, throned away in England, but one of your 
own creating; walking your own streets, and being saluted by your 
own citizens—was no doubt a very glorious and satisfactory possession ; 
but to have to feed two thousand mercenaries—German ones, picture 
it !—in a country already eaten up with coyne, livery, and every species 
of exaction, was a serious matter, not long or patiently to be endured. 
Active operations were accordingiy decided upon, no less active and 
simple than the conquest of England! Kildare decided to remain 
behind, seeing that Ireland was likely to get on badly in his 
absence; but his brother, Sir Thomas Fitzgerald, called of Laccagh, 
took command of such Irish levies as could be hastily got together, 
and in company with all the late guests got on shipboard and 
sailed forth, prepared to take the field. 

Off then went poor phantom King Simnel; with him went Simon 
the priest, his instructor (as we should say ‘ coach’ )in the part he had 
to play. Off went Swart, with his two thousand mercenaries. Off went 
Lords Lovel and Lincoln, who had come to Ireland to see and do honour 
to their king. Off went Fitzgerald of Laccagh, having resigned the 
office of Chancellor (considerate Fitzgerald! ) for the occasion ; Plunket 
of Killeen, and a few other Irishmen of more or less note. Landing 
at Foudray upon the 4th of June, they were joined by Sir Thomas 
Broughton and his retainers, and all marched triumphantly forward 
together towards Yorkshire. 

They were met, however, bya crushing lack of enthusiasm. The 
country people stared at them, inert and apathetic. ‘Their snow- 
ball,’ in Bacon’s words, ‘ did not gather as they went.’ Henry, by 
judicious clemency, had recently won popularity in the district. 
Scouts stationed along the coast sent up tidings to him of all that 
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was afoot ; his army, which included the new Irish viceroy, Bedford, 
with Lords Oxford, Shrewsbury, and others, met Lincoln and Swart 
with their followers hard by the village of Stoke, about a mile from 
Newark-on-Trent. The fighting was severe, and lasted three hours, 
but force was overwhelmingly on the side of the King. The Germans 
fought manfully ; the Irish levies too, we learn, did ‘ right boldly and 
stuck to it valiantly,’ but all was of no avail. The Earl of Lincoln 
was killed; so too was Martin Swart, the German leader ; so too was 
Sir Thomas Fitzgerald, Plunkett of Killeen, and nearly all the rest 
of the Irish contingent. Sir Thomas Broughton, escaping from the 
battle-field, fell, it was said, into the Trent, and was drowned. Lord 
Lovel disappeared utterly from sight, and was never heard of again, 
tradition declaring that he had been starved dismally to death in a 
vault or cellar in which he had hidden himself. Poor phantom 
King Simnel, too, disappeared from sight, not into a cellar, but a 
kitchen—the royal one—whence he was destined to reappear once 
again, very disagreeably for his Irish supporters, as will be seen 
by-and-bye. 

Meanwhile in Dublin nothing for a long time was heard of the 
fate of the expedition. In what mood Geroit Mor waited for tidings 
cannot be known, but may be sympathetically guessed. At last 
they came. Blacker tidings they scarcely could have been. Ireland 
it seemed was not after all to give England a king! Much the 
contrary. The whole expedition had failed disastrously. Every- 
thing and every one was lost; Lords Lovel and Lincoln, Swart and 
the German mercenaries, the Irish levies, Simon the priest, his own 
brother, the King, all! The entire bubble in short had burst, and 
as he pondered over the dismal tidings Earl Gerald in the depths of 
his soul must have shrewdly suspected that the bursting of it could 
mean nothing short of ruin to him and his. 

That it ought to have meant ruin may as well candidly be ad- 
mitted! A little later on it would have meant it. Rarely had 
attempts more audacious been made ; rarely rebellion less disguised 
been carried on ; and rarely too, it must be added, with less immediate 
provocation. 

What was Kildare to do? that was the question ; not an easy one 
to answer in so extraordinary a conjunction. Distance on the whole 
he seems to have regarded as still his chief safeguard, and a bold 
front his only sound wisdom. Boldness enough he undoubtedly 
showed, more boldness than in so recently, and so thoroughly de- 
feated a rebel seems easily conceivable. William Butler, one of his 
chief enemies, had gone to England, it was believed, to further foment 
the wrath of the King. In his absence Kildare levelled his manses 
and houses, and proclaimed him a traitor. Upon Waterford too he 
turned fiercely, and it was over Waterford that for some time the 
struggle raged hottest. Several months after the battle of Stoke we 
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find Henry declaring in a despatch to its citizens that the Earl of 
Kildare with the people of Dublin still clung to their ‘ seditious 
opinions ;’ which they ‘upheld and maintained presumptuously.’ 
He further authorises the said citizens, as a proof of his trust and 
regard for them, to harass and pursue by land and sea all who oppose 
the Royal will, and especially ‘ our rebel the Earl of Kildare’ (the said 
rebel, be it observed, being also still ‘our Deputy’) until he, ‘ with 
the parties thereabouts of the sequel, utterly forsake their rebellion 
and contemptuous demeanour, and be of good and due obedience.’ 

‘Good and due obedience’ certainly does not describe Geroit 
Mor’s attitude at that moment! That under such circumstances 
retribution swift and sweeping ought to have alighted on the culprit’s 
head seems unquestionable. Happily for him punishment meant 
soldiers, and soldiers meant money, and both were terribly short just 
then, and terribly wanted elsewhere. One extremity even Kildare’s 
rebelliousness was plainly not prepared to go to, and that was to 
throw in his lot with the ‘Irish enemy.’ To do so would have meant 
in the long run nothing less than extinction for the Anglo-Irish 
interest. Little did any O or Mac in Ulster or Connaught care 
whether white roses or red roses were uppermost, or who reigned 
across the channel. Throw over England and you found yourself, as 
Kildare knew well, confronted with an entire native interest, one 
which, despite three centuries of intercourse and occasional inter- 
marriage, was still absolutely antagonistic to himself and everything 
that he represented. 

Upon the other hand Henry, despite his fulminations, could not, as 
he soon found, dispense with ‘our rebel’s’ services, and upon these 
very odd terms of mutual interest a pact was finally made. The 
King agreed to pardon the earl, and even to continue him as his 
Deputy ; Kildare on the other side agreeing to take a new oath of 
allegiance ; to abstain from similar transgressions in the future; and 
to cross over within twelve months to England, there to make his 
submission in person. 

The better to ratify this pact, and make all safe and sure, Henry 
determined to send over the comptroller of his household, Sir Richard 
Edgecombe, as his Irish Commissioner and representative.' This was 
a part of the programme anything but acceptable to the proud taste 
of Geroit Mor. To await the Commisioner’s arrival, to receive him 
upon the shore, to squire him through the streets of Dublin—those 
streets which had recently seen such a very different pageant— 
was not a part which he at all saw himself performing! Hence 
that sudden access of piety which we have already seen; hence 
the determination to let the Commissioner and his train arrive un- 
graced by his presence; hence that very leisurely progression over 

! For full particulars see ‘ The Voyage of Sir Richard Edgecombe, Kt., sent by the 
King’s Grace into Irelend.’ Printed in the Hibernica, Dublin, 1747, p. 26. 
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the Meath pastures upon that July afternoon just four centuries 
ago! 

Sir Richard Edgecombe meanwhile had sailed upon the 23rd of 
June, starting from Mount’s Bay in Cornwall in a ship called the 
‘Anne of Fowey,’ with a convoy of three smaller vessels, the whole 
carrying some five hundred soldiers. The south of Ireland having 
been least affected by the Simnel rebellion, for the south therefore 
he made. Arrived at Kinsale he was met on board ship by the Lord 
Barry, the portreve and commonalty of the town coming out to meet 
him at the landing place. After Kinsale followed Waterford. Here 
the citizens flocked enthusiastically to the shore to welcome him ; 
loyal citizens, flushed with the King’s praise, and proud of the ex- 
ceptional powers recently conferred upon them. When, however, 
they learnt that—far from losing his head, as in all propriety he 
ought to have done—the Earl of Kildare was to be reinstated in his 
powers; was still to be Lord Deputy, free to wreak his vengeance 
upon his enemies how and when he would; then, indeed, there arose 
such a wailing as never before was heard in Waterford. Was this 
how it was to be? Was this the end of all their so-much-praised 
activity and virtue? If Kildare was not to be punished, but was to 
escape scot free, what, oh what! they asked was to become of them, 
the loyal and patriotic citizens of Waterford? Surely so soon as that 
merciless persecutor should have time to spare, and the English Com- 
missioner should have retired, that instant he would fall upon them 
and feed fat the grudge so long nourished. Poor loyal citizens! 
fallen ‘betwixt the pass and fell incensed points’ of two such op- 
posites, your fate is indeed hard! 

Sir Richard appears to have offered what consolation he could, 
but it did not amount to much. He promised that Kildare should 
be bound with the strictest oaths that could be framed to abstain 
from avenging himself or molesting them in any way; promises over 
which the mayor and council doubtless shook their heads, little be- 
lieving that such flimsy stuff would avail them anything when Geroit 
Mor’s blood was roused, and his hand raised to strike; ruefully re- 
flecting too upon the fate predicted for those who put their faith in 
kings, a text upon which they had further opportunities, it may be 
observed, of meditating ere many more years had gone over their 
heads. 

With the easy indifference of an official, undisturbed by local 
troubles, Sir Richard pursued his way to Dublin. Being met by 
‘contraryous wind,’ with ‘ gret pain and peril’ he succeeded in reach- 
ing Malahide, first casting anchor for a while at Lambay Island. 
Before he had set foot on shore the news of the Deputy’s absence 
reached him. Needless to say, it was a terrible offence! Absent, and 
at such a moment? For what reason? With what absolute and 
peremptory necessity ? Upon a pious pilgrimage, it was explained; 
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the Earl of Kildare, as all men knew, was a very religious nobleman. 
Sir Richard was forced—the days of pious pilgrimages not being 
yet over—to stomach his wrath as best he might and digest so 
dire and so unendurably public a slight. Little else was there for 
him to digest, poor man! and this was an additional offence. To 
arrive spent, sore, sea-sick, buffeted by contrary winds and to find 
this sort of greeting! to be received with this sort of welcome! 
Yet there are those who pretend that Ireland is a hospitable 
country ! 

Fortunately some one was at hand to in some measure come 
to the rescue of its imperilled honour. ‘The Ladye of Sir Peter 
Talbot,’ one of the long-established Talbots of Malahide, took pity 
upon the King’s Commissioner, brought him to her house, fed, and 
comforted him. Next day, or the next but one, for authorities vary at 
this point, accompanied by Payne, the Bishop of Meath, and a few 
other notables hastily gathered together, Sir Richard rode into Dublin, 
where he was received by the mayor and principal citizens, who ac- 
companied him to the Dominican Friary, where he was to take up 
his quarters during his temporary stay. Up and down the narrow 
crooked streets of Dublin the cavalcade passed at a trot, the people 
running out in all directions to their doors to see the great English 
Commissioner, who had arrived, armed with unheard-of pardons and 
other mysterious powers from the King. Comforted by the good 
offices of Sir Peter Talbot’s lady, the party no doubt presented a 
sufficiently gallant appearance ; but the chief figure, the one to which 
all eyes in Dublin turned instinctively on these occasions, was 
conspicuous only by its absence. There was no sign of the Earl 
of Kildare. He neither appeared, nor yet did he write, or send, or 
give the slightest indication of being aware that anything in the least 
unusual or interesting was afoot ! 

Five days that unfortunate Sir Richard remained nursing his 
wrath amongst the Dominicans—‘ to his gret costs and chargis,’ as 
he specially insisted that the King should be informed ; fuming at 
his own helplessness, and fruitlessly chewing the cud of his impatience, 
Never since Royal Commissioners were invented had one been treated 
in so scurvy a fashion! If he did not burn to convert the parchments: 
of which he was the bearer into Royal warrants for hanging and: 
quartering instead of Royal warrants for pardoning, he must have- 
been more than mortal; if his thoughts did not turn with some 
sympathy to the lightly-dismissed citizens left behind him at Water- 
ford, he must have been wanting in the very elements of brotherly 
feeling. What doubled his wrath too, no doubt, was the consciousness 
of his own helplessness. Fume as he would, nothing could be done 
till the Deputy chose to return. Despite of all that had occurred, 
Geroit Mor was still the King’s representative in Ireland, and, if he 
insisted upon visiting shrines and saying his prayers till Christmas, 
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there Sir Richard must sit and devour his impatience amongst the 
Dominicans until he came back. 

At last, upon the 12th of July, the Earl of Kildare came riding 
quietly into Dublin, arriving, as he had probably always intended to do, 
just about a week late! 

The first meeting that succeeded these unusual preliminaries was 
not exactly cordial. Followed by two hundred horsemen, the earl 
reached his usual Dublin residence of St. Thomas’s Abbey, or, as 
it was then called, Thomas Court. Here, as soon as he had shaken 
off the dust of his journey, he despatched the ever-active Bishop of 
Meath, accompanied by Lord Slane and others, to summon the King’s 
Commissioner into his presence. Arrived at Thomas Court, Sir 
Richard was received in the ‘ great chamber of the Abbey,’ Lord 
Nugent de Courcy, Lord Plunkett, and others of the Council— 
all, it will be remembered, enthusiastic supporters of the late King 
Simnel—being present, standing by, making bows and other signals 
of politeness. At last the King’s Commissioner and the King’s Deputy 
were face to face ! 

Not many signals of politeness did poor Sir Richard make, and 
who shall blame him? He delivered the King’s letters to the earl, 
we are expressly told, ‘with no Reverence or courtesy,’ and made a 
short speech ‘not without Bitternesse.’ Bitterness, indeed, it were 
hard to deny you, Sir Richard, after such unexampled slights and 
injuries, not to speak of the ‘gret costs and chargis’ suffered at the 
hands of those unconscionable Dominicans. The poor man’s troubles, 
too, being far from over, might, in fact, be said to be only then be- 
ginning. No business was to be proceeded with he found upon that 
day, the whole meeting being of a purely illusory and ceremonious 
character. Certain of the Lords of the Council it was explained were 
absent ; consequently everything must be deferred till they arrived. 
The next day was Sunday, and Sir Richard and the Deputy went to- 
gether to Christ Church, the church where, as the reader it is to be 
hoped has not forgotten, Simnel was crowned little over a year before. 
On this occasion again the sermon was preached by ‘ the Lord Bushopp 
of Meath.’ Indefatigable Bishop of Meath! One would like to have 
a chance of comparing those two sermons of yours, better still of 
knowing what you thought of as you glanced down from the same 
pulpit upon so nearly the same congregation. Surely the mutabilities 
of life have rarely presented themselves in more striking or less edify- 
ing guise ? 

Of course the serious part of the business was how the new 
oaths of allegiance were to be made more binding than the old 
ones had been, and it was over this point that the struggle 
was now to come. Earl Gerald had arrived in Dublin upon the 
12th of July, the sermon at Christ Church was preached upon 
the 13th, and upon the next day, Monday, it was understood 
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that he and the other Lords of the Council were to take oath 
before the Commissioner to become again ‘ the King’s true Subgets,’ to 
be bound over in as ‘good Surety as culd be devised by the Laws’ 
and to receive in return their pardons. On Monday, however, the 
members of the Council discovered that it was absolutely impossible 
for them to take the oath upon that day. It would be advisable, too, 
for many reasons, so the Deputy informed the Commissioner, that 
the oaths should be taken at Maynooth Castle, rather than in Dublin. 
It was a more convenient spot for some of the more distant members 
to come to; in short, it was better in every way. 

Sir Richard remonstrated vehemently against this arrangement, 
but Geroit Mor was not to be withstood. It was indispensable 
that he should go to Maynooth himself he said, and it was equally 
indispensable that Sir Richard should go there with him as his 
guest. It went to his honour that the King’s Chamberlain and 
High Commissioner should lodge under any roof but his own, 
and at Thomas Court there was unfortunately no provision for 
such distinguished guests. In vain Sir Richard protested against 
this somewhat belated hospitality ; in vain pointed out that Dublin, 
and not Maynooth, was supposed to be the seat of the Irish Govern- 
ment, and that it was there consequently that the oaths ought to 
be taken. He might have spared his breath. Kildare’s mind 
was made up, and the rest of the world had nothing to do but 
to obey. All the Lords of the Council were hastily getting upon 
their horses, and starting across the fields to Maynooth. No fear 
of overcrowding, no matter how many guests or attendants of guests 
might choose to present themselves at the door of Geroit Mor’s 
great keep. 

The irregularity of the whole proceeding was enough to turn any 
courtier’s hair grey, but there was no help for it, and away the King’s 
Commissioner had to go, carrying his pardons and other Royal gear 
along with him. At least the Dominicans were left behind, and that 
must have been some slight consolation to him! 

As may be imagined, the road between Thomas Court and May- 
nooth Castle was a pretty well frequented one in those days. The 
town and castle were only about a dozen miles apart, and there 
was a fair enough road in summer time if you chose to keep to it, 
and at all times a pleasant green plain to ride over, with probably 
fewer ‘impidiments,’ and less scientific ones than at present. To- 
gether, then, with all the appearance of perfect amity rode the Earl 
and Commissioner, followed by their] respective trains, and in a 
short time the fires in Maynooth Castle were blazing, the air above 
it blackening with smoke, the boards spread, and Sir Richard was 
being regaled, as he himself admitted, with much ‘righte good 
Cheer.’ This was upon the 14th of July, and upon the 15th we 
have again the satisfaction of knowing that Sir Richard ‘had 
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gret Cheer of the Erle.’ The Lords and other members of the 
Council were by this time also all at Maynooth, and they and 
Kildare ‘ had gret Communications among themeselves.’ Beyond this 
nothing however was done, always excepting the continual consump- 
tion of more good cheer. As to the main business of the expedition, 
namely, the signing of the bond proposed by Sir Richard, no one was 
one whit nearer to that than before. So the 15th and the 16th passed. 
Upon the 17th, the unfortunate Commissioner’s patience fairly boiled 
over. Would they sign it or would they not, he wanted to know, 
speaking ‘ with righte fell and angry Words.’ Upon the afternoon 
of the same day, he again, we learn, told them ‘righte plainly and 
sharply of their unfitting Demeaning,’ whereupon the whole party got 
upon their horses and rode back to Dublin, having so far achieved 
absolutely nothing. Next day, the 18th, matters came to a climax. 
The members of the Council’s minds were now thoroughly made 
up. They would not sign the bond, so they told Sir Richard 
plainly. They were sorry to displease him, but it was out of the 
question. Anything in reason they were willing to do, but not this, 
and that for an excellent reason ; if they did, all their estates would 
be forfeited to the King upon the next little occasion of the same 
kind. The Commissioner expostulated, threatened them with his 
master’s anger, but they stood firm. They were ready, they said, to 
take oath to become the King’s true lieges ; ready to be bound over 
‘in good Suretys,’ such as he might approve of, but sign such a bond 
they would not. Rather than that they would prefer, they solemnly 
protested, to become ‘Irish, every one of them.’ 

This singular threat seems to have settled the matter. Sir 
Richard found himself forced to give in. Perhaps he had received 
private instructions that he might do so if he found the particular 
point impossible to carry. In any case he now drew up such a form 
of oath as he considered to be most binding under the circumstances, 
and sent it to the Lords for their approval. This was upon the 19th; 
on the 20th it was agreed to, and on the next day the whole party 
met in council at Thomas Court in the ‘ King’s Chambir.’ Here the 
Earl of Kildare went through the necessary form of homage to Sir 
Richard Edgecombe as representing the King, the other lords 
following suit. A gold chain, ‘the Collar of the King’s Livery,’ was 
laid upon the Earl’s neck, and retiring to another chamber mass was 
said, Sir Richard, fearing some anti-English hocus-pocus, being 
careful to have the elements consecrated by his own chaplain. 
Full details are given us of how the Earl of Kildare extended his 
right hand over the patten upon which the host was laid in ‘thre 
Partes,’ and, so holding it, swore allegiance to King Henry; the 
prelates and secular lords present each individually performing the 
same ceremony in precisely the same manner. After this the whole 
party adjourned to the church of the monastery, where a Je Dewm 
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was said, the bells of the church rung, ‘and the Choir with the Organs 
sung it up solemnly.’ The ceremony wound up by a dinner given 
by Sir Richard at his Friary. 

Thankful, no doubt, to have got the matter over on any terms, 
the Commissioner rode away next day to Drogheda, from whence he 
returned upon the 28th, and on the 29th Kildare handed in his 
certificate of allegiance duly signed and witnessed, and received in 
return the King’s pardon under the Great Seal. This was the last 
act. Reconciliation and universal loyalty were now supposed to 
have settled down again for good upon Ireland. Of all who had 
taken part in the late Simnel rising only one culprit was refused 
forgiveness—Keating, the prior of Kilmainham—whose offences seem 
for some reason to have been regarded as peculiarly heinous, though 
it is difficult to see how he can have steeped himself much deeper in 
treason than the rest of his neighbours. 

Eager to escape further delay Sir Richard rode off the same day 
to Dalkey, where his ships were lying at anchor awaiting his arrival. 
Delay, however, was to be his portion as long as he was upon Irish 
shores. The winds were again ‘ contraryous,’ and he had to remain 
where he was for nearly the whole of another week. At last he insisted 
upon sailing, and after eight days of cruel tossing and ‘ perillous jeo- 
pardies’ landed once more at Fowey. Here, perhaps by way of 
thanksgiving for having ever returned at all, perhaps by way of 
penance for all the hard things he had recently said against 


shrines, he too went a pilgrimaging to the ‘Chappell of Saint 
Saviour,’ at that time the most highly reputed of all Cornish shrines. 
And so the year-long tragi-comedy of Rebellion and Pardon came at 
last to an end. 


(To be concluded.) 
EmILy LAWLESS. 
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THE ARYAN QUESTION AND 
PRE-HISTORIC MAN. 


THE rapid increase of natural knowledge, which is the chief character- 
istic of our age, is effected in various ways. The main army of science 
moves to the conquest of new worlds slowly and surely, nor ever cedes 
an inch of the territory gained. But the advance is covered and 
facilitated by the ceaseless activity of clouds of light troops provided 
with a weapon—always efficient, if not always an arm of precision 
—the scientific imagination. It is the business of these enfants 
perdus of science to make raids into the realm of ignorance wherever 
they see, or think they see, a chance; and cheerfully to accept defeat, 
or it may be annihilation, as the reward of error. Unfortunately, the 
public, which watches the progréss of the campaign, too often mis- 
takes a dashing incursion of the Uhlans for a forward movement of 
the main body ; fondly imagining that the strategic movement to the 
rear, which occasionally follows, indicates a battle lost by science. 
And it must be confessed that the error is too often justified by the 
effects of the irrepressible tendency which men of science share with 
all other sorts of men known to me, to be impatient of that most 
wholesome state of mind—suspended judgment; to assume the 
objective truth of speculations which, from the nature of the evidence 
in their favour, can have no claim to be more than working hypo- 
theses. 

The history of the ‘ Aryan question’ affords a striking illustration 
of these general remarks. 

About a century ago, Sir William Jones pointed out the close 
alliance of the chief European languages with Sanskrit and its deri- 
vative dialects now spoken in India. Brilliant and laborious philo- 
logists, in long succession, enlarged and strengthened this position, 
until the truth that Sanskrit, Zend, Armenian, Greek, Latin, Lithua- 
nian, Slavonian, German, Celtic, and so on, stand to one another in 
the relation of descendants from a common stock, became firmly 
established, and thenceforward formed part of the permanent acquisi- 
tions of science. Moreover, the term ‘ Aryan’ is very generally, if not 
universally, accepted as a name for the group of languages thus allied. 
Hence, when one speaks of ‘Aryan languages,’ no hypothetical 
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assumptions are involved. It is a matter of fact that such languages 
exist, that they present certain substantial and formal relations, and 
that convention sanctions the name applied to them. But the close 
connection of these widely differentiated languages remains altogether 
inexplicable, unless it is admitted that they are modifications of an 
original relatively undifferentiated tongue; just as the intimate 
affinities of the Romance languages—French, Italian, Spanish, and 
the rest—would be incomprehensible if there were no Latin. The 
original or ‘ primitive Aryan’ tongue, thus postulated, unfortunately 
no longer exists. It is a hypothetical entity, which corresponds 
with the ‘primitive stock’ of generic and higher groups among 
plants and animals ; and the acknowledgment of its former existence, 
and of the process of evolution which has brought about the present 
state of things philological, is forced upon us by deductive reasoning 
of similar cogency to that employed about things biological. 

Thus, the former existence of a body of relatively uniform dialects, 
which may be called primitive Aryan, may be added to the stock of defi- 
nitely acquired truths. But it is obvious that, in the absence of writing 
or of phonographs, the existence of a language implies that of speakers. 
If there were primitive Aryan dialects, there must have been primi- 
tive Aryan people who used them; and these people must have 
resided somewhere or other on the earth’s surface. Hence philology, 
without stepping beyond its legitimate bounds and keeping specula- 
tion within the limits of bare necessity, arrives, not only at the con- 
ceptions of Aryan languages and of a primitive Aryan language ; but 
of a primitive Aryan people and of a primitive Aryan home, or country 
occupied by them. 

But where was this home of the Aryans? When the labours of 
modern philologists began, Sanskrit was the most archaic of all the 
Aryan languages known to them. It appeared to present the quali- 
fications required in the parental or primitive Aryan. Brilliant 
Uhlans made a charge at this opening. The scientific imagination 
seated the primitive Aryans in the valley of the Ganges; and showed, 
as in a vision, the successive columns, guided by enterprising 
Brahmins, which set out thence to people the regions of the western 
world with Greeks and Celts and Germans. But the progress of 
philology itself sufficed to show that this Balaclava charge, however 
magnificent, was not profitable warfare. The internal evidence of the 
Vedas proved that their composers had not reached the Ganges. On 
the other hand, the comparison of Zend with Sanskrit left no alter- 
native open to the assumption that these languages were modifica- 
tions of an original Indo-Iranian tongue, spoken by a people of whom 
the Aryans of India and those of Persia were offshoots, and who could 
therefore be hardly lodged elsewhere than on the frontiers of both 
Persia and India—that is to say, somewhere in the region which is 
at present known under the names of Turkestan, Afghanistan, and 
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Kafiristan. Thus far, it can hardly be doubted that we are well within 
the ground of which science has taken enduring possession. But the 
Uhlans were not content to remain within the lines of this surely-won 
position. For some reason, which is not quite clear to me, they 
thought fit to restrict the home of the primitive Aryans toa particular 
part of the region in question; to lodge them amidst the bleak 
heights of the long range of the Hindoo Koosh and on the inhospi- 
table plateau of Pamir. From their hives in these secluded valleys 
and wind-swept wastes, successive swarms of Celts and Greco-Latins, 
Teutons and Slavs, were thrown off to settle, after long wanderings, in 
distant Europe. The Hindoo-Koosh-Pamir theory, once enunciated, 
gradually hardened into a sort of dogma; and there have not been 
wanting theorists, who laid down the routes of the successive bands of 
emigrants with as much confidence as if they had access to the records 
of the office of a primitive Aryan Quartermaster-General. It is really 
singular to observe the deference which has been shown, and is yet 
sometimes shown, to a speculation which can, at best, claim to be 
regarded as nothing better than a somewhat risky working hypothesis. 

Forty years ago, the credit of the Hindoo-Koosh-Pamir theory 
had risen almost to that of an axiom. The first person to instil 
doubt of its value into my mind was the late Robert Gordon Latham, 
a man of great learning and singular originality, whose attacks upon 
the Hindoo-Kooshite doctrine could scarcely have failed as completely 
as they did, if his great powers had been bestowed upon making his 
books not only worthy of being read, but readable. The impression 
left upon my mind, at that time, by various conversations about the 
‘ Sarmatian hypothesis,’ which my friend wished to substitute for the 
Hindoo-Koosh-Pamir speculation, was that the one and the other 
rested pretty much upon a like foundation of guess-work. That 
there was no sufficient reason for planting the primitive Aryans in 
the Hindoo Koosh, or in Pamir, seemed plain enough; but that 
there was little better ground, on the evidence then adduced, for 
settling them in the region at present occupied by Western Russia, 
or Podolia, appeared to me to be not less plain. The most I thought 
Latham proved was, that the Aryan people of Indo-Iranian speech 
were just as likely to have come from Europe, as the Aryan people 
of Greek, or Teutonic, or Celtic speech from Asia. Of late years, 
Latham’s views, so long neglected, or mentioned merely as an example 
of insular eccentricity, have been taken up and advocated with much 
ability in Germany as well as in this country—principally by philo- 
logists. Indeed, the glory of Hindoo-Koosh-Pamir seems altogether 
to have departed. Professor Max Miiller, to whom Aryan philology 
owes so much, will not say more now, than that he holds by the 
conviction that the seat of the primitive Aryans was ‘somewhere in 
Asia.’ Dr. Schrader sums up in favour of European Russia ; while 
Herr Penka would have us transplant the home of the primitive 
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Aryans from Pamir in the far east to the Scandinavian peninsula in 
the far west. 

I must refer those who desire to acquaint themselves with the 
philological arguments on which these conclusions are based to the 
recently published works of Dr. Schrader and Canon Taylor ;! and 
to Penka’s Die Herkunft der Arier, which, in spite of the strong 
spice of the Uhlan which runs through it, I have found extremely 
well worth study. I do not pretend to be able to look at the Aryan 
question under any but the biological aspect ; to which I now turn. 


Any biologist who studies the history of the Aryan question, and, 
taking the philological facts on trust, regards it exclusively from the 
point of view of anthropology, will observe that, very early, the purely 
biological conception of ‘ race’ illegitimately mixed itself up with 
the ideas derived from pure philology. It is quite proper to speak 
of Aryan ‘ people,’ because, as we have seen, the existence of the 
language implies that of a people who speak it; it might be equally 
permissible to call Latin people all those who speak Romance dialects. 
But, just as the application of the term Latin ‘race’ to the divers 
people who speak Romance languages, at the present day, is none 
the less absurd because it is common; so, it is quite possible, that 
it may be equally wrong to call the people who spoke the primitive 
Aryau dialects and inhabited the primitive home, the Aryan race. 
‘Aryan’ is properly a term of classification used in philology. ‘Race’ 
is the name of a sub-division of one of those groups of living things 
which are called ‘species’ in the technical language of Zoology 
and Botany; and the term connotes the possession of characters 
distinct from those of the other members of the species, which have 
a strong tendency to appear in the progeny of all members of the 
races. Such race-characters may be either bodily or mental, though 
in practice, the latter, as less easy of observation and definition, can 
rarely be taken into account. Language is rooted half in the bodily 
and half in the mental nature of man. The vocal sounds which form 
the raw materials of language could not be produced without a 
peculiar conformation of the organs of speech; the enunciation of 
duly accented syllables would be impossible without the nicest co- 
ordination of theaction of the muscles which move these organs ; and 
such co-ordination depends on the mechanism of certain portions of 
the nervous system. It is therefore conceivable that the structure 
of this highly complex speaking apparatus should determine a man’s 
linguistic potentiality; that is to say, should enable him to use a 
language of one class and not of another. It is further conceivable 
that a particular linguistic potentiality should be inherited and 
become as good a race mark as any other. As a matter of fact, it is 

‘ Schrader, Prehistoric Antiquities of the Aryan Peoples, Translated by F. B. 
Jevons, M.A. 1890, Taylor, Zhe Origin of the Aryans, 1890. 
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not proven that the linguistic potentialities of all men are the 
same. It is affirmed, for example, that, in the United States, 
the enunciation and the timbre of the voice of an American-born 
negro, however thoroughly he may have learned English, can be 
readily distinguished from that of awhite man. But, even admitting 
that differences may obtain among the various races of men, to this ex- 
tent, I do not think that there is any good ground for the supposition 
that an infant of any race would be unable to learn, and to use with 
ease, the language of any other race of men among whom it might be 
brought up. History abundantly proves the transmission of languages 
from some races to others; and there is no evidence, that I know of, 
to show that any race is incapable of substituting a foreign idiom 
for its native tongue. 

From these considerations it follows that community of language 
is no proof of unity of race, is not even presumptive evidence of racial 
identity.? All that it does prove is that, at some time or other, free 
and prolonged intercourse has taken place between the speakers of the 
same language. Philology, therefore, while it may have a perfect 
right to postulate the existence of a primitive Aryan ‘ people,’ has no 
business to substitute ‘ race’ for ‘ people.’ The speakers of primitive 
Aryan may have been a mixture of two or more races, just as are 
the speakers of English and of French, at the present time. 

The older philological ethnologists felt the difficulty which arose 
out of their identification of linguistic with racial affinity, but were 
not dismayed by it. Strong in the prestige of their great discovery 
of the unity of the Aryan tongues, they were quite prepared to make 
the philological and the biological categories fit, by the exercise of 
a little pressure on that about which they knew less. And their judg- 
ment was often unconsciously warped by strong monogenistic pro- 
clivities, which at bottom, however respectable and philanthropic 
their origin, had nothing to do with science. So the patent fact that 
men of Aryan speech presented widely diverse racial characters was 
explained away by maintaining that the physical differentiation was 
post-Aryan ; to put it broadly, that the Aryans in Hindoo-Koosh- 
Pamir were truly of one race; but that, while one colony, subjected 
to the sweltering heat of the Gangetic plains, had fined down and 
darkened into the Bengalee, another had bleached and shot up, under 


2 Canon Taylor (Origin of the Aryans, p. 31) states that ‘Cuno... . was the 
first to insist on what is now looked on as an axiom in ethnology—that race is not 
co-extensive with language,’ in a work published in 1871. I may be permitted to quote 
a passage from a lecture delivered on the 9th of January, 1870, which brought me 
into a great dealof trouble. ‘ Physical, mental, and moral peculiarities go with blood 
and not with language. In the United States the negroes have spoken English for 
generations; but no one on that ground would call them Englishmen, or expect them 
to differ physically, mentally, or morally from other negroes.—Pall Mall Gazette, 
Jan. 10,1870. But the ‘axiom in ethnology’ had been implied, if not enunciated, 
before my time; for example, by Ecker in 1865. 
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the cool and misty skies of the north, into the semblance of Pome- 
ranian Grenadiers; or of blue-eyed, fair-skinned, six-foot Scotch 
Highlanders. I do not know that any of the Uhlans who fought so 
vigorously under this flag are left now. I doubt if any one is pre- 
pared to say that he believes that the influence of external conditions, 
alone, accounts for the wide physical differences between Englishmen 
and Bengalese. So far as India is concerned, the internal evidence 
of the old literature sufficiently proves that the Aryan invaders were 
‘white’ men. It is hardly to be doubted that they intermixed with 
the dark. Dravidian aborigines ; and that the high-caste Hindoos are 
what they are in virtue of the Aryan blood which they have 
inherited,*> and of the selective influence of their surroundings 
operating on the mixture. 

The assumption that, as there must have been a primitive Aryan 
people, in the philological sense, so that people must have constituted 
a race in the biological sense, is pretty generally made in modern 
discussions of the Aryan problem. But whether the men of the 
primitive Aryan race were blonds or brunets, whether they had long 
or round heads, were tall or were short, are hotly debated questions, 
into the discussion of which considerations quite foreign to science 
are sometimes imported. The combination of swarthiness with 
stature above the average and a long skull, confer upon me the 
serene impartiality of a mongrel; and, having given this pledge of 
fair dealing, I proceed to state the case for the hypothesis I am 
inclined to adopt. In doing so, I am aware that I deliberately take 
the shilling of the recruiting sergeant of the Light Brigade, and I 
warn all and sundry that such is the case. 


Looking at the discussions which have taken place from a 
purely anthropological point of view, the first point which has struck 
me is that the problem is far more complicated and difficult than 
many of the disputants appear to imagine; and the second, that the 
data upon which we have to go are grievously insufficient in extent 
and in precision. Our historical records cover such an infinitesi- 
mally small extent of the past life of humanity, that we obtain little 
help from them. Even so late as 1500 B.c., northern Eurasia lies in 
historical darkness, except for such glimmer of light as may be 
thrown here and there by the literatures of Egypt and of Babylonia. 


3 I am unable to discover good grounds for the severity of the criticism, in the 
name of ‘the anthropologists,’ with which Professor Max Miiller’s assertion that the 
same blood runs in the veins of English soldiers ‘as in the veins of the dark Bengalese,’ 
and that there is ‘a legitimate relationship between Hindoo, Greek, and Teuton,’ has 
been visited. So faras I know anything about anthropology, I should say that these 
statements may be correct literally, and probably are so substantially. I do not know 
of any good reason for the physical differences between a high-caste Hindoo and a 
Dravidian, except the Aryan blood in the veins of the former; and the strength of 
the infusion is probably quite as great in some Hindoos as in some English soldiers, 
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Yet, at that time, it is probable that Sanskrit, Zend, and Greek, to 
say nothing of other Aryan tongues, had long been differentiated 
from primitive Aryan. Even a thousand years later, little enough 
accurate information is to be had about the racial characters of the 
European and Asiatic tribes known to the Greeks. We are thrown 
upon such resources as archeology and human paleontology have to 
offer, and notwithstanding the remarkable progress made of late 
years, they are still meagre. Nevertheless, it strikes me that, from 
the purely anthropological side, there is a good deal to be said in 
favour of the two propositions maintained by the new school of 
philologists ; first, that the people who spoke ‘ primitive Aryan’ were 
a distinct and well-marked race of mankind; and, secondly, that the 
area of the distribution of this race, in primeval times, lay in Europe, 
rather than in Asia. 

For the last two thousand years, at least, the southern half of 
Scandinavia and the opposite or southern shores of the Baltic have 
been occupied by a race of mankind possessed of very definite 
characters. Typical specimens have tall and massive frames, fair 
complexions, blue eyes, and yellow or reddish hair—that is to say, 
they are pronounced blonds. Their skulls are long, in the sense 
that the breadth is usually less, often much less, than four-fifths of 
the length, and they are usually tolerably high. But in this last 
respect they vary. Men of this blond, long-headed race abound 
from eastern Prussia to northern Belgium; they are met with in 
northern France and are common in some parts of our own islands. 
The people of Teutonic speech, Goths, Saxons, Alemanni, and 
Franks, who poured forth out of the regions bordering the North 
Sea and the Baltic, to the destruction of the Roman Empire, were 
men of this race ; and the accounts of the ancient historians of the 
incursions of the Gauls into Italy and Greece, between the fifth 
and the second centuries B.C., leave little doubt that their hordes 
were largely, if not wholly, composed of similar men. The contents 
of numerous interments in southern Scandinavia prove that, as far 
back as archeology takes us into the so-called neolithic age, the 
great majority of the inhabitants had the same stature and cranial 
peculiarities as at present, though their bony fabric bears marks of 
somewhat greater ruggedness and savagery. There is no evidence 
that the country was occupied by men before the advent of these 
tall, blond long-heads. But there is proof of the presence, along with 
the latter, of a small percentage of people with broad skulls; skulls, 
that is, the breadth of which is more, often very much more, than 
four-fifths of the length. 

At the present day, in whatever direction we travel inland from 
the continental area occupied by the blond long-heads, whether 
south-west, into central France; south, through the Walloon provinces 
of Belgium into eastern France ; into Switzerland, South Germany, 
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and the Tyrol; or south-east, into Poland and Russia; or north, 
into Finland and Lapland, broad-heads make their appearance, in 
force, among the long-heads. And, eventually, we find ourselves 
among people who are as regularly broad-headed as the Swedes and 
North Germans are long-headed. As a general rule, in France, 
Belgium, Switzerland, and South Germany, the increase in the pro- 
portion of broad skulls is accompanied by the appearance of a larger 
and larger proportion of men of brunet complexion and of a lower 
stature ; until, in central France and thence eastwards, through the 
Cevennes and the Alps of Dauphiny, Savoy, and Piedmont, to the 
western plains of North Italy, the tall blond long-heads * practically 
disappear, and are replaced by short brunet broad-heads. The 
ordinary Savoyard may he described in terms the converse of those 
which apply to the ordinary Swede. He is short, swarthy, dark- 
eyed, dark-haired, and his skull is very broad. Between the two 
extreme types, the one seated on the shores of the North Sea and 
the Baltic, and the other on those of the Mediterranean, there are 
all sorts of intermediate forms, in which breadth of skull may be 
found in tall and in short blond men, and in tall brunet men. 

There is much reason to believe that the brunet broad-heads, now 
met with in central France and in the west central European high- 
lands, have inhabited the same region, not only throughout the 
historical period, but long before it commenced; and it is probable 
that their area of occupation was formerly more extensive. For, if 
we leave aside the comparatively late incursions of the Asiatic races, 
the centre of eruption of the invaders of the southern moiety of 
furope has been situated in the north and west. In the case of the 
Teutonic inroads upon the Empire of Rome, it undoubtedly lay in 
the area now occupied by the blond long-heads; and, in that of the 
antecedent Gaulish invasions, the physical characters ascribed to the 
leading tribes point to the same conclusion. Whatever the causes 
which led to the breaking out of bounds of the blond long-heads, 
in mass, at particular epochs, the natural increase in numbers of a 
vigorous and fertile race must always have impelled them to press 
upon their neighbours, and thereby afford abundant occasions for 
intermixture. If, at any given pre-historic time, we suppose the low- 
lands verging on the Baltic and the North Sea to have been inhabited 

' I may plead the precedent of the good English words ‘ block-head ’ and ‘ thick- 
head ’ for ‘ broad-head’ and ‘long-head,’ but 1 cannot say that they are elegant. J 
might have employed the technical terms brachycephali and dolichocephali. But it 
cannot be said that they are much more graceful; and, moreover, they are sometimes 
employed in senses different from that which I have given in the definition of broad- 
heads and long-heads. The vephalic indew is a number which expresses the relation 
of the breadth to the length of a skull, taking the latter as 100. Therefore ‘ broad- 
heads’ have the cephalic index above 80 and ‘long-heads’ have it below 80. The 
physiological value of the difference is unknown; its morphological value depends 
upon the observed fact of the constancy of the occurrence of either long skulls or 
broad skulls among large bodies of mankind, 
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by pure blond long-heads, while the central highlands were occupied 
by pure brunet short-heads, the two would certainly meet and inter- 
mix in course of time, in spite of the vast belt of dense forest which 
extended, almost uninterruptedly, from the Carpathians to the 
Ardennes; and the result would be such an irregular gradation of 
the one type into the other as we do, in fact, meet with. 

On the south-east, east, and north-east, throughout what was 
once the kingdom of Poland, and in Finland, the preponderance of 
broad-heads goes along with a wide prevalence of blond eomplexion 
and of good stature. In the extreme north, on the other hand, 
marked broad-headedness is combined with low stature, swarthiness, 
and more or less strongly mongolian features, in the Lapps. And it 
is to be observed that this type prevails increasingly to the east- 
ward, among the central Asiatic populations. 

The population of the British Islands, at the present time, offers 
the two extremes of the tall blond and the short brunet types. The 
tall blond long-heads resemble those of the continent ; but our short 
brunet race is long-headed. Brunet broad-heads, such as those met 
with in the central European highlands, do not exist among us. This 
absence of any considerable number of distinctly broad-headed 
people (say with the cephalic index above 81 or 82) in the modern 
population of the United Kingdom is the more remarkable, since 
the investigations of the late Dr. Thurnam, and others, proved the 
existence of a large proportion of tall broad-heads among the people 
interred in British tumuli of the neolithic age. It would seem that 
these broad-skulled immigrants have been absorbed by an older long- 
skulled population; just as, in South Germany, the long-headed 
Alemanni have been absorbed by the older broad-heads. The short 
brunet long-heads are not peculiar to our islands. On the contrary, 
they abound in western France and in Spain, while they predominate 
in Sardinia, Corsica, and South Italy, and, it may be, occupied a much 
larger area in ancient times. 

Thus, in the area which has been under consideration, there are 
evidences of the existence of four races of men—(1) blond long-heads 
of tall stature, (2) brunet broad-heads of short stature, (3) mongoloid 
brunet broad-heads of short stature, (4) brunet long-heads of short 
stature. The regions in which these races appear with least admix- 
ture are—(1) Scandinavia, North Germany, and parts of the British 
Islands ; (2) central France, the central European highlands, and 
Piedmont; (3) Arctic and eastern Europe, central Asia; (4) the 
western parts of the British Islands and of France ; Spain, South 
Italy. And the inhabitants of the regions which lie between these 
foci present the intermediate gradations, such as short blond long- 
heads, and tall brunet short-heads and long-heads which might be 
expected to result from their intermixture. The evidence at. present 
extant is consistent with the supposition that the blond long-heads,. 
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the brunet broad-heads, and the brunet long-heads have existed in 
Europe throughout historic times, and very far back into pre-historic 
times. There is no proof of any migration of Asiatics into Europe, 
west of the basin of the Dnieper, down to the time of Attila. On the 
contrary, the first great movements of the European population of 
which there is any conclusive evidence is that series of Gaulish in- 
vasions of the east and south, which ultimately extended from North 
Italy as far as Galatia in Asia Minor. 


It is now time to consider the relations between the phenomena 
of racial distribution, as thus defined, and those of the distribution of 
languages. The blond long-heads of Europe speak, or have spoken, 
Lithuanian, Teutonic, or Celtic dialects, and they are not known to 
have ever used any but these Aryan languages. A large proportion 
of the brunet broad-heads once spoke the Ligurian and the Rheetic 
dialects, which are believed to have been non-Aryan. But, when 
the Romans made acquaintance with Transalpine Gaul, the in- 
habitants of that country between the Garonne and the Seine (Czesar’s 
Celtica) seem, at any rate for the most part, to have spoken Celtic 
dialects. The brunet long-heads of Spain and of France appear to 
have used a non-Aryan language, that Euskarian which still lives on 
the shores of the Bay of Biscay. In Britain there is no certain 
knowledge of their use of any but Celtic tongues. What they spoke 
in the Mediterranean islands and in South Italy does not appear. 

The blond broad-heads of Poland and West Russia form part of a 
people who, when they first made their appearance in history, occupied 
the marshy plains imperfectly drained by the Vistula, on the west, 
the Duna, on the north, and the Dnieper and Bug, on the south. 
They were known to their neighbours as Wends, and among them- 
selves as Serbs and Slavs. The Slavonic languages spoken by these 
people are said to be most closely allied to that of the Lithuanians, 
who lay upon their northern border. The Slavs resemble the South 
Germans in the predominance of broad-heads among them, while 
stature and complexion vary from the, often tall, blonds who prevail 
in Poland and Great Russia to the, often short, brunets common 
elsewhere. There is certainly nothing in the history of the Slav 
people to interfere with the supposition that, from very early times, 
they have been a mixed race. For their country lies between that 
of the tall blond long-heads on the north, that of the short brunet 
broad-heads of the European type on the west, and that of the short 
brunet broad-heads of the Asiatic type on the east: and, throughout 
their history, they have either thrust themselves among their 
neighbours, or have been overrun and trampled down by them. 
Gauls and Goths have traversed their country, on their way to the 
east and south: Finno-tataric people, on their way to the west, have 
mot only done the like, but have held them in subjection for 

3E2 
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centuries. On the other hand, there have been times when their 
western frontier advanced beyond the Elbe; indeed, it is asserted 
that they have sent colonies to Holland and even as far as southern 
England. A large part of eastern Germany; Bohemia, Moravia, 
Hungary ; the lower valley of the Danube and the Balkan peninsula, 
have been largely or completely Slavonised ; and the Slavonic rule 
and language, which once had trouble to hold their own in West 
Russia and Little Russia, have now extended their sway over all the 
Finno-tataric populations of Great Russia; while they are advancing, 
among those of central Asia, up to the frontiers of India on the south 
and to the Pacific on the extreme east. Thus it is hardly possible 
that fewer than three races should have contributed to the formation 
of the Slavonic people ; namely, the blond long-heads, the European 
brunet broad-heads, and the Asiatic brunet broad-heads. And, in 
the absence of evidence to the contrary, it is certainly permissible 
to suppose that it is the first race which has furnished the blond 
complexion and the stature observable in so many, especially of the 
northern Slavs, and that the brunet complexion and the broad skulls 
must be attributed to the other two. But, if that supposition is per- 
missible, then the Aryan form and substance of the Slavonic languages 
may also be fairly supposed to have proceeded from the blond long- 
heads. They could not have come from the Asiatic brunet broad-heads, 
who all speak non-Aryan languages ; and the presumption is against 
their coming from the brunet broad-heads of the central European 
highlands, among whom an apparently non-Aryan language was 
largely spoken, even in historical times. 

In the same way, the tall blond tribes among the Fins may be 
accounted for as the product of admixture. The great majority of 
the Finno-tataric people are brunet broad-heads of the Asiatic type. 
But that the Fins proper have long been in contact with Aryans is 
evidenced by the many words borrowed from Aryan which their 
language contains. Hence there has been abundant opportunity 
for the mixture of races; and for the transference to some of the Fins 
of more or fewer of the physical characters of the Aryans and vice 
versa. On any hypothesis, the frontier between Aryan and Finno- 
tataric people must have extended across west-central Asia for a very 
long period ; and, at any point of this frontier, it has been possible 
that mixed races of blond Fins or of brunet Aryans should be formed. 

So much for the European people who now speak Celtic, or 
Teutonic, or Slavonian, or Lithuanian tongues; or who are known to 
have spoken them, before the supersession of so many of the early 
native dialects by the Romance modifications of the language of 
Rome. With respect to the original speakers of Greek and Latin, 
the unravelling of the tangled ethnology of the Balkan peninsula and 
the ordering of the chaos of that of Italy are enterprises upon which 
I do not propose to enter. In regard to the first, however, there 
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are a few tolerably satisfactory data. The ancient Thracians were 
proverbially blue-eyed and fair-haired, Tall blonds were common 
among the ancient Greeks, who were a long-headed people ; and the 
Sphakiots of Crete, probably the purest representatives of the old 
Hellenes in existence, are tall and blond. But considering that 
Greek colonisation was taking place on a great scale in the eighth 
century B.C., and that, centuries earlier and later, the restless Hellene 
had been fighting, trading, plundering and kidnapping, on both sides 
of the “gean, and perhaps as far as the shores of Syria and of Egypt, 
it is probable that, even at the dawn of history, the maritime Greeks 
were a very mixed race. On the other hand, the Dorians may well 
have preserved the original type ; and their famous migration may be 
the earliest known example of those movements of the Aryan race 
which were, in later times, to change the face of Europe. Analogy 
perhaps justifies a guess, that those ethnological shadows, the Pelasgi, 
may have been an earlier mixed population, like that of Western 
Gaul and of Britain before the Teutonic invasion. At any rate, the 
tall blond long-heads are so well represented in the oldest history of 
the Balkan peninsula, that they may be credited with the Aryan 
languages spoken there. And it may be that the tradition which 
peopled Phrygia with Thracians represents a real movement of the 
Aryan race into Asia Minor, such as that which in after years carried 
the Gauls thither. 

The difficulties in the way of a probable identification of the people 
among whom the various dialects of the Latin group developed them- 
selves, with any race traceable in Italy in historical times, are very 
great. In addition to the Italic ‘aborigines’ northern Italy was 
peopled by Ligurian brunet broad-heads ; with Gauls, probably, to a 
large extent, blond long-heads; with Illyrians, about whom nothing 
is known. Besides these, there were those perplexing people the 
Etruscans, who seem to have been, originally, brunet long-heads. 
South Italy and Sicily present a contingent of ‘ Sikels,’ Phoenicians 
and Greeks ; while over all, in comparatively modern times, follows a 
wash of Teutonic blood. The Latin dialects arose, no one knows 
how, among the tribes of Central Italy, encompassed on all sides by 
people of the most various physical characters, who were gradually 
absorbed into the eternally widening maw of Rome, and there, by 
dint of using the same speech, became the first example of that won- 
derful ethnological hotch-potch miscalled the Latin race. The only 
trustworthy guide here is archeological investigation. A great 
advance will have been made when the race characters of the pre- 
historic people of the terremare (who are identified by Helbig ® with 
the primitive Umbrians) become fully known. 

* Die Italiker in der Poebene, 1879. See for much valuable information respect- 


ing the races of the Balkan and Italic peninsula, Zampa’s essay, ‘ Vergleichende 
Anthropologische Ethnographie von Apulien,’ Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie, xviii. 1886. 
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I cannot learn that the ancient literatures of India and of Persia 
give any definite information about the complexion of the Indo- 
Iranians, beyond conveying the impression that they were what 
we vaguely call white men. But it is important to note that tall 
blond people make their appearance sporadically among the Tadjiks 
of Persia and of Turkestan ; that the Siah-posh and Galtchas of the 
mountainous barrier between Turkestan and India are such ; and that 
the same characters obtain largely among the Kurds on the western 
frontier of Persia at the present day. The Kurds and the Galtchas 
are generally broad-headed, the others are long-headed. These people 
and the ancient Alans thus form a series of stepping-stones between 
the blond Aryans of Europe and those of Asia, standing up amidst 
the flood of Finno-tataric people which has inundated the rest of 
the interval between the sources of the Dnieper and those of the 
Oxus. If only more was known about the Sarmatians and the 
Scythians of the oldest historians, it is not improbable, I think, that 
we should discover that, even in historical times, the area occupied by 
the blond long-heads of Aryan speech has been, at least temporarily, 
continuous from the shores of the North Sea to central Asia. 


Suppose it to be admitted, as a fair working hypothesis, that the 
blond long-heads once extended without a break over this vast area, 
and that all the Aryan tongues have been developed out of their 
original speech, the question respecting the home of the race when 


the various families of Aryan speech were in the condition of inceptive 
dialects remains open. For all that, at first, appears to the contrary, 
it may have been in the west, or in the east, or anywhere between the 
two. In seeking fora solution of this obscure problem, it is an impor- 
tant preliminary to grasp the truth that the Aryan race must be much 
older than the primitive Aryan speech. It is not to be seriously 
imagined that the latter sprang suddenly into existence, by the act 
of a jealous Deity, apparently unaware of the strength of man’s native 
tendency towards confusion of speech. But if all the diverse lan- 
guages of men were not brought suddenly into existence, in order to 
frustrate the plans of the audacious bricklayers of the plain of Shinar ; 
if this professedly historical statement is only another ‘type,’ and primi- 
tive Aryan, like all other languages, was built up by a secular process 
of development, the blond long-heads, among whom it grew into shape, 
must for ages have been, philologically speaking, non-Aryans, or perhaps 
one should say ‘ pro-Aryans.’ I suppose it may be safely assumed that 
Sanskrit and Zend and Greek were fully differentiated in the year 1500 
B.C. If so, how much further back must the existence of the primitive 
Aryan, from which these proceeded, be dated? And how much further 
yet, that real yuventus mundi (so far as man is concerned) when primi- 
tive Aryan was in course of formation? And how much further still 
the differentiation of the nascent Aryan blond long-head race from the 
primitive stock of mankind ? 
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If any one maintains that the blond long-headed people, among 
whom, by the hypothesis, the primitive Aryan language was generated 
may have formed a separate race as far back as the pleistocene epoch, 
when the first unquestionable records of man make their appearance, I 
do not see that he goes beyond possibility—though, of course, that is a 
very different thing from proving his case. But, if the blond long- 
heads are thus ancient, the problem of their primitive seat puts on 
an altogether new aspect. Speculation must take into account 
climatal and geographical conditions widely different from those 
which obtain in northern Eurasia at the present day. During much 
of the vast length of the pleistocene period, it would seem that men 
could no more have lived either in Britain north of the Thames, or 
in Scandinavia, or in northern Germany, or in northern Russia, than 
they can live now in the interior of Greenland, seeing that the land 
was covered by a great ice sheet like that which at present shrouds 
the latter country. At that epoch, the blond long-heads cannot 
reasonably be supposed to have occupied the regions in which we 
meet with them in the oldest times of which history has kept a 


record. 

But even if we are content to assume a vastly less antiquity for 
the Aryan race; if we only make the assumption, for which there is 
considerable positive warranty, that it has existed in Europe ever 
since the end of the pleistocene period—-when the fauna and flora 
assumed approximately their present condition and the state of things 


called Recent by geologists set in—we have to reckon with a dis- 
tribution of land and water, not only very different from that which 
at present obtains in northern Eurasia, but of such a nature that it 
can hardly fail to have exerted a great influence on the development 
and the distribution of the races of mankind. 

At the present time, four great separate bodies of water, the 
Black Sea, the Caspian, the Sea of Aral, and Lake Balkash, occupy 
the southern end of the vast plains which extend from the Arctic 
Sea to the highlands of the Balkan peninsula, of Asia Minor, of 
Persia, of Afghanistan, and of the high plateaus of central Asia as far 
as the Altai. They lie for the most part between the parallels of 
40° and 50° N. and are separated by wide stretches of barren and 
salt-laden wastes. The surface of Balkash is 514 feet, that of the 
Aral 158 feet above the Mediterranean, that of the Caspian eighty- 
five feet below it. The Black Sea is in free communication with 
the Mediterranean by the Bosphorus and the Dardanelles; but the 
others, in historical times, have been, at most, temporarily connected 
with it and with one another, by relatively insignificant channels. This 
state of things however is comparatively modern. At no very-distant 
period, the land of Asia Minor was continuous with that of Europe, 
across the present site of the Bosphorus, forming a barrier several 
hundred feet high, which dammed up the waters of the Black Sea. 
A vast extent of eastern Europe and of western centrai Asia thus 
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became a huge reservoir, the lowest part of the lip of which was 
probably situated somewhat more than 200 feet above the sea level, 
along the present southern watershed of the Obi, which flows into the 
Arctic Ocean. Into this basin, the largest rivers of Europe, such as 
the Danube and the Volga, and what were then great rivers of Asia, 
the Oxus and Jaxartes, with all the intermediate affluents, poured 
their waters. In addition, it received the overflow of Lake Balkash, 
then much larger ; and, probably, that of the inland sea of Mongolia. 
At that time, the level of the Sea of Aral stood at least 60 feet 
higher than it does at present.® Instead of the separate Black, 
Caspian, and Aral seas, there was one vast Ponto-Aralian Mediter- 
ranean, which must have been prolonged into arms and fiords along 
the lower valleys of the Danube, the Volga (in the course of which 
Caspian shells are now found as far as the Kuma), the Ural, and the 
other affluent rivers—while it seems to have sent its overflow north- 
ward through the present basin of the Obi. At the same time, there 
is reason to believe that the northern coast of Asia, which everywhere 
shows signs of recent slow upheaval, was situated far to the south of 
its present position. The consequences of this state of things have 
an extremely important bearing on the question under discussion. 
In the first place, an insular climate must be substituted for the pre- 
sent extremely continental climate of west central Eurasia. That is 
an important fact in many ways. For example the present eastern 
climatal limitations of the beech could not have existed, and if 
primitive Aryan goes back thus far, the arguments based upon the 
occurrence of its name in some Aryan languages and not in others lose 
their force. In the second place, the European and the Asiatic moieties 
of the great Eurasiatic plains were cut off from one another by the 
Ponto-Aralian Mediterranean and its prolongations. In the third 
place, direct access to Asia Minor, to the Caucasus, to the Persian 
highlands, and to Afghanistan, from the European moiety was com- 
pletely barred; while the tribes of eastern central Asia were equally 
shut out from Persia and from India by huge mountain ranges and table 
lands. Thus, if the blond long-head race existed so far back as the 
epoch in which the Ponto-Aralian Mediterranean had its full ex- 
tension, space for its development, under the most favourable condi- 
tions, and free from any serious intrusion of foreign elements from 
Asia, was presented in northern and eastern Europe. 

When the slow erosion of the passage of the Dardanelles drained 
the Ponto-Aralian waters into the Mediterranean, they must have 
everywhere fallen as near the level of the latter as the make of the 
country permitted, remaining, at first, connected by such straits as 
that of which the traces yet persist between the Black and the Cas- 
pian, the Caspian and the Aral Seas respectively. Then, the gradual 

* This is proved by the old shore-marks on the hill of Kashkanatao in the midst 
of the delta of the Oxus. Some authorities put the ancient level very much higher— 
200 feet or more (Keane, Asia, p. 408). 
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elevation of the land of northern Siberia, bringing in its train a 
continental climate, with its dry air and intense summer heats, the 
loss by evaporation soon exceeded the greatly reduced supply of 
water, and Balkash, Aral, and Caspian gradually shrank to their 
present dimensions. In the course of this process, the broad plains 
between the separated inland seas, as soon as they were laid bare, 
threw open easy routes to the Caucasus and to Turkestan, which 
might well be utilised by the blond long-heads moving eastward 
through the plains contemporaneously left dry south and east of the 
Ural chain. The same process of desiccation, however, would render 
the route from east central Asia westward as easily practicable ; and, 
in the end, the Aryan stock might easily be cut in two, as we now find 
it to be, by the movement of the Mongoloid brunet broad-heads to 
the west. 

Thus we arrive at what is practically Latham’s Sarmatian hypo- 
thesis—if the term ‘ Sarmatian’ is stretched a little, so as to include 
the higher parts and a good deal of the northern slopes of Europe 
between the Ural and the German Ocean; an immense area of 
country, at least as large as that now included between the Black 
Sea, the Atlantic, the Baltic, and the Mediterranean. 

If we imagine the blond long-head race to have been spread 
over this area, while the primitive Aryan language was in course of 
formation, its north-western and its south-eastern tribes will have 
been 1,500 or more miles apart. Thus, there will have been ample 
scope for linguistic differentiation ; and, as adjacent tribes were pro- 
bably influenced by the same causes, it is reasonable to suppose that, 
at any given region of the periphery the process of differentiation, 
whether brought about by internal or external agencies, will have 
been analogous. Hence, it is permissible to imagine that, even 
before primitive Aryan had attained its full development, the course 
of that development had become somewhat different in different 
localities ; and, in this sense, it may be quite true that one uniform 
primitive Aryan language never existed. The nascent mode of 
speech may very early have got a twist, so to speak, towards 
Lithuanian, Slavonian, Teutonic, or Celtic in the north and west; 
towards Thracian and Greek in the south-west; towards Armenian 
in the south; towards Indo-Iranian in the south-east. With the 
centrifugal movements of the several fractions of the race, these 
tendencies of peripheral groups would naturally become more and 
more intensified in proportion to their isolation. No doubt, in 
the centre and in other parts of the periphery of the Aryan region, 
other dialectic groups made their appearance ; but whatever develop- 
ment they may have attained, these have failed to maintain them- 
selves in the battle with the Finno-tataric tribes, or with the stronger 
among their own kith and kin.’ 


7 See the views of J. Schmidt (stated and discussed in Schrader and Jevons, pp. 
63-67), with which those here set forth are substantially identical. 
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Thus I think that the most plausible hypothetical answers which 
can be given to the two questions which we put at starting are these. 
There was and is an Aryan race—that is to say, the characteristic 
modes of speech, termed Aryan, were developed among the blond 
long-heads alone, however much some of them may have been 
modified by the importation of non-Aryan elements. As to the ‘ home’ 
of the Aryan race, it was in Europe, and lay chiefly, east of the 
central highlands and west of the Ural. From this region it spread 
west, along the coasts of the North Sea to our islands, where, pro- 
bably, it met the brunet long-heads; to France, where it found both 
these and the brunet short-heads; to Switzerland and South Ger- 
many, where it impinged on the brunet short-heads ; to Italy, where 
brunet short-heads seem to have abounded in the north and long- 
heads in the south; and to the Balkan peninsula, about the earliest 
inhabitants of which we know next to nothing. There are two ways 
to Asia Minor, the one over the Bosphorus and the other through 
the passes of the Caucasus, and the Aryans may well have utilised 
both. Finally, the south-eastern tribes probably spread themselves 
gradually over west Turkestan, and, after evolving the primitive Indo- 
Iranian dialect, eventually colonised Persia and Hindostan, where 
their speech developed into its final forms. On this hypothesis, the 
notion that the Celts and the Teutons migrated from about Pamir and 
the Hindoo-Koosh is as far from the truth as the supposition that the 
Indo-Ivanians migrated from Scandinavia. It supposes that the blond 
long-heads, in what may be called their nascent Aryan stage, that 
is before their dialects had taken on the full Aryan characteristics, 
were spread over a wide region which is, conventionally, European ; 
but which, from the point of view of the physical geographer, is rather 
to be regarded as a continuation of Asia. Moreover, it is quite possible 
and even probable, that the blond long-heads may have arrived in 
Turkestan before their language had reached, or at any rate passed 
beyond, the stage of primitive Aryan; and that the whole process 
of differentiation into Indo-Iranian took place during the long ages of 
their residence in the basin of the Oxus. Thus, the question whether 
the seat of the primitive Aryans was in Europe, or in Asia, becomes 
very much a debate about geographical terminology. 


The foregoing arguments in favour of Latham’s ‘ Sarmatian 
hypothesis’ have been based upon data which lie within the ken of 
history or may be surely concluded by reasoning backwards from 
the present state of things. But, thanks to the investigations of the 
pre-historic archzologists and anthropologists during the last half- 
century, a vast mass of positive evidence respecting the distribution 
and the condition of mankind in the long interval between the dawn 
of history and the commencement of the recent epoch has been 
brought to light. 
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During this period, there is evidence that men existed in all those 
regions of Europe which have yet been properly examined ; and such 
of their bony remains as have been discovered exhibit no less diversity 
of stature and cranial conformation than at present. There are tall 
and short men ; long-skulled and broad-skulled men ; and it is pro- 
bably safe to conclude that the present contrast of blonds and brunets 
existed among them when they were in the flesh. Moreover it has 
become clear that, everywhere, the oldest of these people were in the 
so-called neolithic stage of civilisation. That is to say, they not 
merely used stone implements which were chipped into shape, but 
they also employed tools and weapons brought to an edge by grinding. 
At first they know little or nothing of the use of metals ; they possess 
domestic animals and cultivated plants and live in houses of simple 
construction. 

In some parts of Europe little advance seems to have been made, 
even down to historical times. But in Britain, France, Scandinavia, 
Germany, Western Russia, Switzerland, Austria, the plain of the Po, 
very probably also in the Balkan peninsula, culture gradually advanced 
until a relatively high degree of civilisation was attained. The initial 
impulse in this course of progress appears to have been given by the 
discovery that metal is a better material for tools and weapons than 
stone. In the early days of pre-historic archeology, Nilsson showed 
that, in the interments of the middle age, bronze largely took the 
place of stone, and that, only in the latest, was iron substituted for 
bronze. Thus arose the generalisation of the occurrence of a regular 
succession of stages of culture, which were somewhat unfortunately 
denominated the ‘ ages’ of stone, bronze, and iron. For a long time 
after this order of succession in the same locality (which, it was 
sometimes forgotten, has nothing to do with chronological contempo- 
raneity in different localities) was made out, the change from stone 
to bronze was ascribed to foreign, and, of course, Eastern, influences. 
There were the ubiquitous Phoenician traders and the immigrant 
Aryans from the Hindoo-Koosh, ready to hand. But further investi- 
gation has proved * for various parts of Europe and made it probable 
for others, that though the old order of succession is correct it is in- 
complete, and that a copper stage must be interpolated between the 
neolithic and the bronze stages. Bronze is an artificial product, the 
formation of which implies a knowledge of copper ; and it is certain 
that copper was, at a very early period, smelted out of the native ores, 
by the people of central Europe who used it. When they learned that 
the hardness and toughness of their metal were immensely improved 
by alloying it withasmall quantity of tin, they forsook copper for bronze 
and gradually attained a wonderful skill in bronze-work. Finally, some 


* * Proved’ is perhaps too strong a word. But the evidence set forth by Dr. Much 
(Die Kupferzeit in Europa, 1886) in favour of a copper stage of culture among the 
inhabitants of the pile dwellings is very weighty. 
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of the European people became acquainted with iron, and its superior 
qualities drove out bronze, as bronze had driven out stone, from use 
in the manufacture of implements and weapons of the best class, 
But the process of substitution of copper and bronze for stone was 
gradual, and, for common purposes, stone remained in use long after 
the introduction of metals. 

The pile dwellings of Switzerland have yielded an unbroken archo- 
logical record of these changes. Those of eastern Switzerland ceased 
to exist soon after the appearance of metals, but in those of the Lakes 
of Neuchatel and Bienne the history is continued through the stage 
of bronze to the beginning of that of iron. And in all this long series 
of remains, which lay bare the minutest details of the life of the 
pile-dwellers, from the neolithic to the perfected bronze stage, there 
is no indication of any disturbance such as must have been caused 
by foreign invasion ; and such as was produced by intruders, shortly 
after the iron stage was reached. Undoubtedly the constructors of 
the pile-dwellings must have received foreign influences through 
the channel of trade, and may have received them by the slow immi- 
gration of other races. Their amber, their jade, and their tin show 
that they had commercial intercourse with somewhat distant regions. 
The amber, however, takes us no further than the Baltic; and it is 
now known that jade is to be had within the boundaries of Europe, 
while tin lay no further off than north Italy. An argument in favour 
of oriental influence has been based upon the characters of certain of 
the cultivated plants and domesticated animals. But even that 
argument does not necessarily take us beyond the limits of south- 
eastern Europe; and it needs reconsideration in view of the changes 
of physical geography and of climate to which I have drawn attention. 

In connection with this question there is another important series 
of facts to be taken into consideration. When, in the seventeenth 
century, the Russians advanced beyond the Uraland began to occupy 
Siberia, they found that the majority of the natives used implements 
of stone and bone. Only a few possessed tools or weapons of iron, 
which had reached them by way of commerce ; the Ostiaks and the 
Tatars of Tom, alone, extracted their iron from the ore. It was not 
until the invaders reached the Lena, in the far east, that they met 
with skilful smiths among the Jakuts,? who manufactured knives, 
axes, lances, battle-axes, and leather jerkins studded with iron; and 
among the Tunguses and Lamuts, who had learned from the Jakuts. 

But there is an older chapter of Siberian history which was closed 
in the seventeenth century, as that of the people of the pile-dwellings 


* Andree, Die Metalle bei den Naturvilhern (p.114). It is interesting to note that 
the Jakuts have always been pastoral nomads, formerly shepherds, now horse- 
breeders, and that they continue to work their iron in the primitive fashion; as the 
argument that metallurgic skill implies settled agricultural life not unfrequently 
makes its appearance. 
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of Switzerland had ended when the Romans entered Helvetia. Multi- 
tudes of sepulchral tumuli, termed, like those of European Russia, 
‘ kurgans,’ are scattered over the north Asiatic plains, and are especially 
agglomerated about the upper waters of the Jenisei. Some are modern, 
while others, extremely ancient, are attributed to a quasi-mythical 
people, the Tschudes. These Tschudish kurgans abound in copper and 
gold articles of use and luxury, but contain neither bronze nor iron. 
The Tschudes procured their copper and their gold fromthe metalli- 
ferous rocks of the Ural and the Altai; and their old shafts, adits, and 
rubbish heaps led the Russians to the rediscovery of the forgotten 
stores of wealth. The race to which the Tschudes belonged and 
the age of the works which testify to their former existence, are alike 
unknown. But seeing that a rumour of them appears to have reached 
Herodotus, while, on the other hand, the pile-dwelling civilisation of 
Switzerland may perhaps come down as late as the fifth century 
B.C., the possibility that a knowledge of the technical value of copper 
may have travelled from Siberia westward must not be overlooked. 
If the idea of turning metals to account must needs be Asiatic, it 
may be north Asiatic justas well as south Asiatic. In the total absence 
of trustworthy chronological and anthropological data, speculation 
may run wild. 

The oldest civilisations for which we have an, even approximately, 
accurate chronology are those of the valleys of the Nile and of the 
Euphrates. Here, culture seems to have attained a degree of perfec- 
tion, at least as high as that of the bronze stage, six thousand years 
ago. But before the intermediation of Etruscan, Phoenician, and Greek 
traders, there is no evidence that they exerted any serious influence 
upon Europe or northern Asia. As to the old civilisation of Mesopo- 
tamia, what is to be said until something definite is known about the 
racial characters of its originators, the Accadians? As matters stand, 
they are just as likely to have been a group of the same race as the 
Egyptians or the Dravidians as anything else. And considering that 
their culture developed in the extreme south of the Euphrates valley, 
it is difficult to imagine that its influence could have spread to 
northern Eurasia except by the Pheenician (and Carian ?) intermedia- 
tion which was undoubtedly operative in comparatively late times. 

Are we then to bring down the discovery of the use of copper in 
Switzerland to, at earliest, 1500 B.c., and to put it down to Pheenician 
hints? But why copper? At that time the Phceenicians must have 
been familiar with the use of bronze. Andif, on the other hand, the 
northern Eurasiatics had got as far as copper, by the help of their own 
ingenuity, why deny them the capacity to make the further step to 
bronze? Carry back the borrowing system as far as we may, in the 
end we must needs come to some man or men from whom the novel 
idea started, and who after many trials and errors gave it practical 
shape. And there really is no ground in the nature of things for 
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supposing that such men of practical genius may not have turned up, 
independently, in more races than one. 

The capacity of the population of Europe for independent progress 
while in the copper and early bronzestage—the ‘ palzeo-metallic’ stage, 
as it might be called—appears to me to be demonstrated in a remark- 
able manner by the remains of their architecture. From the crannog 
to the elaborate pile-dwelling, and from the rudest enclosure to the 
complex fortification of the terramare, there is an advance which 
is obviously a native product. So with the sepulchral constructions ; 
the stone cist, with or without a preservative or memorial cairn, 
grows into the chambered graves lodged in tumuli; into such 
megalithic edifices as the dromic vaults of Maes How and New 
Grange; to culminate in the finished masonry of the tombs of 
Mycenie, constructed on exactly the same plan. Can any one look 
at the varied series of forms which lie between the primitive five 
or six flat stones fitted together into a mere box, and such a 
building as Maes How, and yet imagine that the latter is the result 
of foreign tuition? But the men who built Maes How, without metal 
tools, could certainly have built the so-called ‘treasure-house ’ of 
Mycene, with them. 

If these old men of the sea, the heights of Hindoo-koosh- Pamir 
and the plain of Shinar, had been less firmly seated upon the shoulders 
of anthropologists, I think they would long since have seen that it is at 
least possible that the early civilisation of Europe is of indigenous 
growth ; and that, so far as the evidence at present accumulated goes, 
the neolithic culture may have attained its full development, copper 
may have gradually come into use, and bronze may have succeeded 
copper, without foreign intervention. 

So far as I am aware, every raw material employed in Europe up 
to the paleo-metallic stage, is to be found within the limits of Europe ; 
and there is no proof that the old races of domesticated animals and 
plants could not have been developed within these limits. If any 
one chose to maintain, that the use of bronze in Europe originated 
among the inhabitants of Etruria and radiated thence, along the 
already established lines of traffic to all parts of Europe, I do not see 
that his contention could be upset. It would be hard to prove either 
that the primitive Etruscans could not have discovered the way to 
manufacture bronze, or that they did not discover it and become a 
great mercantile people in consequence, before Phcenician commerce 
had reached the remote shores of the Tyrrhene Sea. 


Can it be safely concluded that the palzeo-metallic culture which 
we have been considering was the appanage of any one of the western 
Eurasiatie races rather than another? Did it arise and develop 
among the brunet or the blond long-heads or among the brunet short- 
heads? [donot think there are any means of answering these ques- 
tions, positively, at present. Schrader has pointed out that the state 
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of culture of the primitive Aryans, deduced from philological data, 
closely corresponds with that which obtained among the pile-dwellers 
in the neolithic stage. But the resemblance of the early stages of 
civilisation among the most different and widely separated races of 
mankind, should warn us that archeology is no more a sure guide 
in questions of race than philology. 

With respect to the osteological characters of the people of the 
Swiss pile-dwellings information is as yet scanty. So far as the 
present evidence goes, they appear to have comprised both broad- 
heads and long-heads of moderate stature.'° In France, England, and 
Germany, both long and broad skulls are found in tumuli belonging 
to the neolithic stage. In some parts of England the long skulls, 
and in others the broad skulls, accompany the higher stature. In 
the Scandinavian peninsula, nine-tenths of the neolithic people are 
decided long-heads: in Denmark, there is a much larger proportion 
of broad-heads. 

In view of all the facts known to me (which cannot be stated in 
greater detail in this place), I am disposed to think that the blond 
long-heads, the brunet long-heads, and the brunet broad-heads have 
existed on the continent of Europe throughout the Recent period : 
that only the former two at first inhabited our islands; but that a 
mixed race of tall broad-heads, like some of the Blackforesters of the 
present day, so excellently described by Ecker, migrated from the 
continent and formed that tall contingent of the population which 
has been identified (rightly or wrongly) with the Belge by Thurnam 
and which seems to have subsequently lost itself among the predomi- 
nant brunet and blond long-heads. 

I do not think there is anything to warrant the conclusion that 
the palzo-metallic culture of Europe took its origin among the 
blond long-head (or supposed Aryan) race; or that the people of the 
Swiss pile-dwellings belonged to that race. The long-heads among 
them may just as likely have been brunets. In north-eastern Italy 
there is clear evidence of the superposition of at least four stages of 
culture, in which that of the copper and bronze using terramare 
people comes second ; a stage marked by Etruscan domination occu- 
pies the third place ; and that is followed by the stage which apper- 
tains to the Gauls, with their long swords and other characteristic iron 
work. In western Switzerland, on the other hand, at La Téne, and 
elsewhere, similar relics show that the Gauls followed upon the latest 
population of the pile-dwellings among whom traces of Etruscan 


© Professor Virchow has guardedly expressed the opinion that the oldest inhabi- 
tants of the Swiss pile-dwellings were broad-heads, and that later on (commencing 
before the bronze stage) there was a gradual infusion of long-heads among them. 
(Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie, xvii. 1885.) There is independent evidence of the ex- 
istence of broad-heads in the Cevennes during the neolithic period, and I should be 
disposed to think that this opinion may well be correct ; but the examination of the 
evidence on which it is, at present, based does not lead me to feel very confident 
about it. 
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influence (though not of dominion) are to be found. Helbig supposes 
the terramare people to have been Greco-Latin-speaking Pelasgi, and 
consequently Aryan. But we cannot suppose the people of the pile- 
dwellings of Switzerland to have been speakers of primitive Greco- 
Latin (if ever there was such a language). And if the Gauls were the 
first speakers of Celtic who got into Switzerland, what Aryan language 
can the people of the pile-dwellings have spoken ?'! 


As I have already mentioned, there is not the least doubt that 
man existed in north-western Europe during the Pleistocene or 
Quaternary epoch. It is not only certain that men were contempo- 
raries of the mammoth, the hairy rhinoceros, the reindeer, the cave 
bear, and other great carnivora, in England and in France, but a great 
deal has been ascertained about the modes of life of our predecessors. 
They were savage hunters, who took advantage of such natural shelters 
as overhanging rocks and caves, and perhaps built themselves rough 
wigwams; but who had no domestic animals and have left no sign 
that they cultivated plants. In many localities there is evidence 
that a very considerable interval—the so-called hiatws—intervened 
between the time when the Quaternary or palxolithic men occupied 
particular caves and river basins and the accumulation of the debris 
left by their neolithic successors. And, in spite of all the warnings 
against negative evidence afforded by the history of geology, some 
have very positively asserted that this means a complete break between 
the Quaternary and the Recent populations—that the Quaternary 
population followed the retreating ice northwards and left behind 
them a desert which remained unpeopled for ages. Other high 
authorities, on the contrary, maintain that the races of men who 
now inhabit Europe may all be traced back to the Great Ice Age. 
When a conflict of opinion of this kind obtains among reasonable and 
instructed men, it is generally a safe conclusion that the evidence for 
neither view is worth much, Certainly that is the result of my 
own cogitations with regard to both the hiatus doctrine (in its 
extreme form) and its opposite—though I think the latter by much 
the more likely to turn out right. But I hesitate to adopt it on 
the evidence which has been obtained up to this time. 

No doubt, human bones and skulls of various types have been dis- 
covered in close proximity to palzolithic implements and to skeletons 
of quaternary quadrupeds; no doubt, if the bones and skulls in 
question were not human, their contemporaneity would hardly have 
been questioned. But, since they are human, the demand for further 
evidence really need not be ascribed to mere conservative prejudice. 


1! See Dr. Munro’s excellent work, The Lake Dwellings of Europe, for La Téne, 
Readers of Professor Rhys’ recent articles (Scottish Reriew, 1890) may suggest that 
the pile-dwelling people spoke the Gaedhelic form of Celtic, and the Gauls the 
Brythonic form. 
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Because the human biped differs from all other bipeds and quadrupeds, 
in the tendency to put his dead out of sight in various ways; com- 
monly by burial. It is a habit worthy of all respect in itself, but 
generative of subtle traps and grievous pitfalls for the unwary inves- 
tigator of human paleontology. For it may easily happen, that the 
bones of him that ‘died o’ Wednesday,’ may thus come to lie along- 
side the bones of animals that were extinct thousands of years before 
that Wednesday ; and yet the interment may have been effected so 
many thousands of years ago that no outward sign betrays the differ- 
ence in date. In all investigations of this kind, the most careful and 
critical study of the circumstances is needful if the results are to be 
accepted as perfectly trustworthy. 

In the case of the remains found in a cave of the valley of the 
Neander, near Diisseldorf, half a century ago—the characters of which 
gave rise to a vast amount of discussion at that time and subse- 
quently—the circumstances of the discovery were but vaguely known. 
The skeleton was met with in a deposit, the loess, which is known to 
be of quaternary age; there was no evidence to show how it came 
there. Consequently, not only was its exact age justly and properly 
declared to be a matter of doubt ; but those who, on scientific or other 
grounds, were inclined to minimise its importance could put forth 
plausible speculations about its nature which do not look so well 
under the light thrown by a more advanced science of Anthropology. 
It could be and it was suggested that the Neanderthal skeleton was 
that of a strayed idiot ; that the characters of the skull were the result 
of early synostosis or of late gout; and, in fact, any stick was 
good enough to beat the dog withal. 

As some writings of mine on the subject led to my occupation of 
a prominent position among the belaboured dogs of that day, I have 
taken a mild interest in watching the gradual rehabilitation of my 
old friend of the Neanderthal among normal men, which has been 
going on of late years. It has come to be generally admitted that 
his remarkable cranium is no more than a strongly marked example 
of a type which occurs, not only among other prehistoric men, but is 
met with, sporadically, among the moderns ; and that, after all, I wis 
not so wrong as I ought to have been, when I indicated such points 
of similarity among the skulls found in our river-beds and among the 
native races of Australia.'? However, doubts still clung about the 
geological age of the various deposits in which skulls of the Neanderthal 
type were subsequently found ; and it was not until the year 1886 
that two highly competent observers, Messrs. Fraipont and Lohest, 
the one an anatomist, the other a geologist, furnished us with evidence 
such as will bear severe criticism. At the mouth of a cave in the 
commune of Spy, in the Belgian province of Namur, Messrs. Fraipont 
and Lohest discovered two skeletons of the Neanderthal type; and 

2 Evidence as to Man's Place in Nature, 1863, p. 155. 
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the elaborate account of their investigations which they have pub- 
lished appears to me to leave little room for doubt that the men 
of Spy fabricated the paleolithic implements, and were the contem- 
poraries of the characteristic quaternary quadrupeds, found with 
them. The anatomical characters of the skeletons bear out conclusions 
which are not flattering to the appearance of the owners. They 
were short of stature but powerfully built, with strong, curiously 
curved, thigh bones, the lower ends of which are so fashioned that 
they must have walked with a bend at the knees. Their long 
depressed skulls had very strong brow ridges; their lower jaws, of 
brutal depth and solidity, sloped away from the teeth downwards 
and backwards, in consequence of the absence of that especially charac- 
teristic feature of the higher type of man, the chin prominence. Thus 
these skulls are not only eminently ‘ Neanderthaloid’ but they supply 
the proof that the parts wanting in the original specimen harmonised 
in lowness of type with the rest. 

After a very full discussion of the anatomical characters of these 
skulls, M. Fraipont says: 


To sum up, we consider ourselves to be in a position to say that, having regard 
merely to the anatomical structure of the man of Spy, he possessed a greater number 
of pithecoid characters than any ether race of mankind."* 


And after enumerating these he continues : 

The other and much more numerous characters of the skull, of the trunk, and 
of the limbs seem to be all human. Between the man of Spy and an existing 
anthropoid ape there lies an abyss. 


Now that is pleasant reading for me, because, in 1863, I com- 
mitted myself to the assertion that the Neanderthal skull was ‘the 
most pithecoid of human crania yet discovered,’ yet that ‘in no sense 
can the Neanderthal bones be regarded as the remains of a human 
being intermediate between men and apes’ and ‘that the fossil 
remains of Man hitherto discovered do not seem to me to take us 
appreciably nearer to that lower pithecoid form, by the modifi- 
cation of which he has, probably, become what he is.’ 

As the evidence stood seven and twenty years ago, in fact, it 
would have been imprudent to assume that the Neanderthal skull 
was anything but a case of sporadic reversion. But, in my anxiety 
not to overstate my case, I understated it. The Neanderthaloid race 
is ‘appreciably nearer,’ though the approximation is but slight. In 
the words of M. Fraipont : 

The distance which separates the man of Spy from the modern anthropoid ape 


is undoubtedly enormous; between the man of Spy and the Dryopithecus it is a 
little less. But we must be permitted to point out that if the man of the later 





‘3 Fraipont et Lohest, ‘La race humaine de Néanderthal, ou de Canstatt, en 
Belgique,’ Archives de Biologie, 1886. 
1! Man's Place in Nature, p. 156-7. Ibid. p. 159. 
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quaternary age is the stock whence existing races have sprung, he has travelled a 


very great way. : ; 
From the data now obtained, it is permissible to believe that we shall beable to 
pursue the ancestral type of men and the anthropoid apes still further, perhaps as 


far as the eocene and even beyond.'* 


These conclusions hold good whatever the age of the men of 
Spy; but they possess a peculiar interest if we admit, as I think on 
the evidence must be admitted, that these human fossils are of 
pleistocene age. For, after all due limitations, they give us some, 
however dim, insight into the rate of evolution of the human species, 
and indicate that it has not taken place at a much faster or slower 
pace than that of other mammalia. And if that is so, we are 
warranted in the supposition that the genus Homo, if not the species 
which the courtesy or the irony of naturalists has dubbed sapiens, 
was represented in pliocene, or even in miocene times. But I do 
not know by what osteological peculiarities it could be determined 
whether the pliocene, or miocene, man was sufficiently sapient to speak 
or not ;'7 and whether, or not, he answered to the definition ‘ rational 
animal’ in any higher sense than a dog or an ape does. 

There is no reason to suppose that the genus Homo was confined 
to Europe in the pleistocene age ; it is much more probable that this, 
like other mammalian genera of that period, was spread over a large 
extent of the surface of the globe. At that time, in fact, the climate 
of regions nearer the equator must have been far more favourable to 
the human species ; and it is possible that, under such conditions, it 
may have attained a higher development than in the north. As to 
where the genus Homo originated, it is impossible to form even a pro- 
bable guess. During the miocene epoch, one region of the present 
temperate zones would serve as well as another. The elder Agassiz 
long ago tried to prove that the well-marked areas of geographical 
distribution of mammals have their special kinds of men ; and, though 
this doctrine cannot be made good to the extent which Agassiz 
maintained ; yet the limitation of the Australian type to New 
Holland, the approximate restriction of the negro type to Ultra- 
Saharal Africa and the peculiar character of the population of 
Central and South America, are facts which bear strongly in favour 
of the conclusion that the causes which have influenced the distribu- 
tion of mammals in general, have powerfully affected that of man. 

Let it be supposed that the human remains from the caves of the 


16 « Where, then, must we look for primeval Man? Was the oldest Homo sapiens, 
pliocene or miocene, or yet more ancient? In still older strata do the fossilised bones 
of an Ape more anthropoid or a Man more pithecoid than any yet known await the 
researches of some unborn faleontologist ?’—Man’s Plan in Nature, p. 159. 

17 T am perplexed by the importance attached by some to the presence or absence 
of the so-called ‘ genial’ elevations. Does anyone suppose that the existence of the 
genio-hyo-glossus muscle, which plays so large a part in the movements of the tongue, 
depends on that of these elevations ? 
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Neanderthal and of Spy represent the race, or one of the races, of men 
who inhabited Europe in the quaternary epoch, can any connection be 
traced between it and existing races ? That is to say, do any of them 
exhibit characters approximating those of the Spy men or other 
examples of the Neanderthaloid race? Put in the latter form, I think 
that the question may be safely answered in the affirmative. Skulls 
do occasionally approach the Neanderthaloid type, among both the 
brunet and the blond long-head races. For the former, I pointed out 
the resemblance, long ago, in some of the Irish river-bed skulls. For 
the latter, evidence of various kinds may be adduced; but I prefer 
to cite the authority of one of the most accomplished and cautious 
of living anthropologists. Professor Virchow was led, by historical 
considerations, to think that the Teutonic type, if it still remained 
pure and undefiled anywhere, should be discoverable among the 
Frisians, in their ancient island homes on the North German coast, 
remote from the great movements of nations. In their tall stature 
and blond complexion the Frisians fulfilled expectation; but their 
skulls differed in some respects from those of the neighbouring blond 
long-heads. The depression, or flattening (accompanied by a slight 
increase in breadth), which occurs occasionally among the latter, is 
regular and characteristic among the Frisians ; and, in other respects, 
the Frisian skull unmistakably approaches the Neanderthal and Spy 
type.'§ The fact that this resemblance exists is of none the less 
importance because the proper interpretation of it is not yet clear. 
It may be taken to be a pretty sure indication of the physiological 
continuity of the blond long-heads with the pleistocene Neanderthaloid 
men. But this continuity may have been brought about in two 
ways. The blond long-heads may exhibit one of the lines of evolu- 
tion of the men of the Neanderthaloid type. Or, the Frisians may 
be the result of the admixture of the blond long-heads with 
Neanderthaloid men; whose remains have been found at Canstatt 
and at Gibraltar, as well as at Spy and in the valley of the Neander ; 
and who, therefore, seem, at one time, to have occupied a consider- 
able area in Western Europe. The same alternatives present them- 
selves when Neanderthaloid characters appear in skulls of other races. 
If these characters belong to a stage in the development of the 
human species, antecedent to the differentiation of any of the existing 
races, we may expect to find them in the lowest of these races, all over 
the world, and in the early stages of all races. I have already referred 
to the remarkable similarity of the skulls of certain tribes of native 
Australians to the Neanderthal skull; and I may add, that the 
wide differences in height between the skulls of different tribes of 


18 Virchow, Beitriige zur physischen Anthropologie der Deutschen (Abh. der 
Kiniglichen Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Berlin, 1876). See particularly p. 238 
for the full recognition of the Neanderthaloid characters of Frisian skulls and of the 
ethnological significance of the similarity. 
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Australians affords a parallel to the differences in altitude between 
the skulls of the men of Spy and those of the grave rows of North 
Germany. Neanderthaloid features are to be met with, not only in 
ancient long skulls; those of the ancient broad-headed people en- 
tombed at Borreby in Denmark have been often noted. 

Reckoned by centuries, the remoteness of the quaternary, or 
pleistocene, age from our own is immense, and it is difficult to form 
an adequate notion of its duration. Undoubtedly there is an abysmal 
difference between the Neanderthaloid race and the comely living 
specimens of the blond long-heads with whom we are familiar. But 
the abyss of time between the period at which North Europe was 
first covered with ice, when savages pursued mammoths and scratched 
their portraits with sharp stones in central France, and the present 
day, ever widens as we learn more about the events which bridge it. 
And, if the differences between the Neanderthaloid men and ourselves 
could be divided into as many parts as that time contains centuries, 
the progress from part to part would probably be almost imper- 
ceptible. 

T. H. Hvuxtey. 
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FRENCH BOYCOTTING AND ITS CURE. 


For upwards of two centuries, and down to the present day, a tenant- 
right known as droit de marché has been maintained in a district of 
northern France, not eight hours distant from London. From first 
to last this droit de marché has treated the law of the land as a dead 
letter. The combat began in 1679. Without intermission, from 
that time to this, law has been defied, and justice baffled, by secret 
coalitions among tenant farmers, by boycotting, incendiarism, 
destruction of crops, breaking of implements, maiming of cattle, 
mutilation of horses, assassination of land-grabbers, and every 
familiar form of agrarian terrorism. Special legislation, enforced by 
the most despotic of governments, failed to staxp out the illegal 
custom for which a handful of peasants were contending. Fines, 
martial law, suspension of local tribunals, extraordinary powers vested 
in royal officials, billetings of soldiers on suspected villages, im- 
prisonments, executions, transportations, only acted like water upon 
burning oil; they spread the area of disaffection. At the present 
day the tenant-right of Picardy continues a living force. But the 
district has become as peaceable as the most humdrum of English 
counties. What was the nature of the disturbance? How has the 
pacification been achieved? The answers, whether they apply or 
not to existing disturbances in Ireland, may prove of interest at this 
stage of our social and political history. 

The district over which the droit de marché extends is chiefly 
situated in the Department of the Somme, with Péronne for its 
centre. But it also spreads to the north and the west up to and 
over the Belgian border. For two centuries every divinity student 
of Douai or St. Omer must have been familiar with the practice of 
placing the person, the family, the servants, the crops of a land- 
grabber under that interdict which we now know as boycotting. 
The parent of boycotting was more probably the Picard dépointeuw.x 
than its modern eponymous victim. Formerly the area in France 
over which the system prevailed was more widely extended. An 
edict of Louis the Fifteenth, directed against it in 1764, shows 
that the claim of tenant-right was asserted over the whole of the 
north-west of France, reaching as far to the east as Sainte-Menehould. 
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But for the present purpose the area may be regarded as limited 
to Picardy. 

Land in Picardy is either terre libre, or land subject to the 
droit de marché. By tenant-right the Picard farmer, helding under 
a lease, claims three things: (1) perpetual enjoyment of the marché 
or plot of land which he occupies; (2) the power to dispose of his 
droit to his representative by sale or will; and (3) if the land comes 
into the market, the right of pre-emption. He denies the landlord’s 
right to let or sell the land over his head, to evict him from his hold- 
ing, to raise his rent, or to refuse the lease to his nominee. He only 
recognises the rights of the nominal owner by paying an annual rent, 
and certain premiums for investiture of new tenants or for renewals 
of leases called respectively intrades or pots de vin. At the expira- 
tion of the term specified in the lease, the landlord can, in most 
districts, resume possession and farm the land himself; but he is 
bound, as soon as he tires of the amusement, to relet it to the repre- 
sentative of the former tenant. This power on the part of the owner 
is less than appears, for the farming of a holding which consists of 
a number of small, scattered, detached strips is neither profitable nor 
agreeable. The landlord is in fact the owner of the soil ‘only in name. 
Unless he himself turns gentleman farmer, he cannot determine the 
tenancy ; he cannot refuse the renewal of the lease; he has no voice 
in the selection of his tenantry; he cannot raise the rent or enforce a 
new condition ; he often does not even know the name of the person 
who pays him his rent, his intrades, or his pots de vin; if the farm 
changes hands, the new tenant is not his own nominee, but the 
representative of the preceding occupier; he cannot even sell his 
land in the open market. What makes the establishment of the 
droit de marché more remarkable is, that its principle is a violation 
of the principles of French law, which, since 1790, has set its face 
against perpetuities. Yet, though this tenant-right is not only un- 
recognised but proscribed by the law, the tenant farmer sells this 
illegal right by public auction, disposes of it by will, divides it among 
his children, makes it the subject of contracts which notaries embody 
in legal language. And, as a curious result of its legal proscription, 
it escapes taxation, for, sooner than appear to sanction its legality, 
the State prefers to lose a source of revenue. 

The system thus described has been maintained for centuries 
in the teeth of the landlords backed by all the power of a despotic 
government. It holds its ground by combination, secrecy, and 
terrorism. Suppose that a landlord wishes to extinguish the droit, 
and convert his land into terre libre. He takes the opportunity of 
the expiration of the lease to refuse its renewal, to enforce new 
conditions, to raise the rent, or to evict the tenant in order to 
introduce his own nominee. The occupier goes to the village cabaret, 
and among his neighbours utters the formula, ‘ Je n’ai jamais démonté 
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personne ; j’espére que personne ne me démontera.’ It is the procla- 
mation of an interdict. The farm is boycotted. The holding is 
thrown up; it cannot be let; the land falls out of cultivation. If a 
new tenant is brought in from a distance, or if a neighbour bids for 
the farm, he is denounced as a dépointewx or land-grabber.' From 
passive resistance to open violence is a short step. The dépointeux 
is unable to hire labourers; his sons can obtain no employment, his 
daughters no husbands. His neighbours refuse to hold intercourse 
with him or his family, or to render them any assistance. Any one 
who breaks this interdict falls under its ban. Men with masks or 
blackened faces sow tares among his crops, break up his implements, 
burn his farm-buildings, ricks, and stables, mutilate his cattle, maim 
his horses, or fire shots into his house. Finally, if these gentler 
hints fail to take effect, the dépointeux is found with a bullet through 
his head, or drowned in a well. 

The attention of the legislature was first called to these agrarian 
outrages in 1679. From that date to 1870 the droit de marché has 
left a black record in the statute-book and the law court. It would 
be easy to accumulate instances of agrarian crime in the compara- 
tively remote past. Every village has its traditions of such incidents. 
At Mesnil-Bruntel? in 1780 a shepherd, at Dompierre * in 1783 the 
curé of the parish, at Villers-Guislain * in 1797 a farmer, were shot 
dead for breaches of the custom. The murders took place in the 
street of the village, at the high altar, or in the crowded church ; 
but in none of the three cases could any evidence be procured. No 
one saw the shots fired. The sympathy of the country is invariably 
with the avenger of dépointement, and against the false brother 
who betrays his class. This feeling is curiously illustrated at the 
beginning of the last century. A farmer who murdered a dépointeuxr 
was hanged for the crime. The inhabitants of the village met and 
determined that the wealthiest bachelor should marry the widow of 
the criminal, and that her dower should be provided by the com- 
munity; ‘ et la chose fut exécutée.’ Nor is the sympathy confined to 
the villages. It extends to the local tribunals. Thus in 1784 the 
Abbé of St Eloi at Noyon raised the rents of a property near Rosiéres, 
in the arrondissement of Montdidier. The land was at once thrown 
upon his hands. He applied in statutory form to the tribunal of 


' The word dépointeur (or in Picard dialect dépointeur) will be found in Littré’s 
Dictionary, in Corblot’s Glossary of Picard patois, and in Jouancourt’s Studies on the 
Picard Dialect. The verb is thus defined by Du Cange: ‘Rei alicujus dominio et 
possessione exuere, privare, ab officio removere, nostris etiam Déypointer.’ 

* Mesnil-Bruntel is a village in the canton and arrondissement of Péronne, from 
which it is distant about three miles. 

* Dompierre is a village in the arrondissement of Péronne (eight miles). Like 
Mesnil-Bruntel it is in the Department of the Somme, 

* Villers-Guislain is a large village in the arrondissement of Cambrai (twelve 
miles), in the Department du Nord. 
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Montdidier for assistance to collect his rents according to the special 
law, which rendered the commune in which boycotted land was 
situated collectively liable for its rent and cultivation. But the 
tribunal decided against him with costs. 

It is more difficult to collect modern instances of the operation of 
droit de marché. The peasantry talk about the system among them- 
selves, but feign entire ignorance when interrogated by strangers. 
Yet the following cases illustrate its existence in the present century. 
In 1810 there were ten cases of incendiarism originating out of 
dépointements before the Criminal Court of the North. In 1845 the 
rents were raised upon an estate at Bouvincourt (seven miles from 
l’éronne). The farmers refused to pay. Judgment was obtained 
against them in the local court. Still they refused payment. A 
company of soldiers was despatched to collect the rent. The villagers 
armed themselves, and mounted an old cannon, captured from the 
Spaniards in 1636, upon four coach wheels for their defence. The 
cannon and its carriage formed part of the ‘ piéces justificatives’ in 
the subsequent trial. The carriage still stands in the corridor of the 
Palais de Justice at Péronne, though the gun was removed by the 
Prussians. In 1865 a number of small holdings subject to the droit 
de marché were thrown together into a single farm, which was let 
to a farmer imported from Belgium. Four years in succession the 
crops were burned as soon as they were housed, ard the landlord was 
obliged to make terms with his evicted tenants. M. Baudrillart, 
whose admirable sketches of the agricultural conditions of rural 
France have from time to time appeared in the Revue des Deux 
Mondes, states that in 1868 there were ten cases of incendiarism attri- 
buted to the droit de marché before the criminal courts. In 1857, in 
the neighbourhood of Péronne, a landlord entered upon a number of 
tenant-right farms and cultivated them himself. This was, as has 
been explained, permitted by the droit de marché. Custom, however, 
demanded that when he ceased to farm, the land should be re-let to 
the representatives of the original tenants. So valuable is this right 
of re-entry considered, that in 1867, on an estate where land had 
been farmed by the owner for twenty years, men were willing to pur- 
chase from the original tenants their rights of re-entry at 150 frances 
the hectare. But to resume the story. The landlord in question 
refused to comply with this usage, and leased the land, not to the 
representatives of the evicted occupiers, but to his own nominee, who 
happened to be the mayor of the commune. Three weeks later the 
mayor was found drowned in the well. The two following instances 
occurred within the memory of a native of Amiens who is now barely 
thirty-five years of age. Both belong to the neighbourhood of Chipilly, 
a village between Corbie and Bray in the arrondissement of Péronne, 
from which it is distant about sixteen miles. The first was a case in 
which a landlord took tenant-right lands into his own hands; the 
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result shows some local variety of the droit de marché, for his house and 
farm-buildings were burned to the ground. The second illustrates 
the barbarity towards dumb animals, of which the Irish peasant 
enjoys no monopoly. Thirteen horses belonging to a dépointeux 
were found with their tongues cut out. In neither case were the 
perpetrators of the outrage discovered. Instances of agrarian crime 
are admittedly becoming extremely rare. The result which was 
formerly achieved by terrorism is now secured by gentler means. 
M. G. Vion, one of the best known and most scientific of French 
agriculturists, illustrates from his own experience the more peaceful 
operation of the droit de marché and the recognition which it has 
obtained from some of the best landowners. The father of M. G. 
Vion, a tenant farmer at Leeuilly, near Péronne, had purchased the 
tenant-right of his holding from the preceding occupier at 600 francs 
the hectare. The landlord, wishing to sell the estate, was offered 
by a neighbour 2,100 francs the hectare, the price which it would 
have fetched as terre libre. M. Vion offered 1,500 frances the 
hectare, and his offer was accepted. Another instance fell within the 
personal experience of M. G. Vion, whose recent death has left a gap 
in the ranks of French agriculturists. He rented, as a tenant, land 
over which he had purchased the droit de marché. When the property 
came into the market, he bought it under his right of pre-emption at 
2,300 francs the hectare, instead of paying the 3,000 francs which it 
was worth as terre libre. 

Such in broad outline is the droit de marché and the mode in 
which it operates. The origin of the tenant-right is lost in remote 
antiquity. The best explanation of it seems to be this. The whole 
district over which the droit de marché prevails was once covered 
by the forest of the Ardennes. Like the parallel system of the 
mauvais gré on the Belgian frontier, the tenant-right of Picardy 
probably sprang out of the exigencies of forest-clearings. Throughout 
the district, tracts of terre libre alternate with tenant-right lands. 
The terre libre represents the clearings made by the united efforts of 
the tribal or village community; the tenant-right lands represent 
the clearings effected by individual enterprise. In the primitive 
husbandry of agrarian associations the former lands were annually 
divided, and only held in individual ownership for a portion of the 
year ; the latter were ‘ exsortes’—private property not subject to the 
annual allotment or common-rights. When the property in the soil 
of the mark or village community was vested by feudal lawyers in in- 
dividual owners, it was held by tenants of the manorial lord. But 
the old distinction prevailed under a different form. The tenant- 
right land was, for agricultural purposes, the creation of the occupier, 
and therefore he claimed the co-ownership in the soil which the droit 
de marché represents. In the infancy of farming, the feudal land- 
lords cared more for men than money, for retainers thanforrent. It 
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was not till the commercial spirit entered into French agriculture, 
that the existence of the droit de marché was suspected, or that 
tenant-right was threatened. Land never changed hands, and rents 
were seldom raised. But in the seventeenth century the landed 
aristocracy endeavoured to increase the pecuniary value of their 
estates. The feudal spirit was comparatively extinct; retainers were 
less important than money to spend at the court of the Grand 
Monarque. Then it was discovered that rents could not be raised 
against the tenant’s will, that no holding could be withdrawn from 
the possession of the occupier, and that the Picard farmer was pre- 
pared to defend to the death his immemorial droits de marché. 
The droit against which Louis the Fourteenth directed his edict in 
1679 was not a new growth. It was rather the survival from a primi- 
tive system of land-tenure which belonged to an earlier date than 
private property. 

That the droit de marché originated in the way suggested appears 
the more probable when we find it used at the present day as a means 
of inducing tenants to reclaim fresh land. Most of the land in 
Picardy which is capable of being tilled has been already reclaimed. 
But a few years ago a landlord desired to clear 250 acres of forest 
land. He handed it over to a tenant to stub the roots, giving him 
a droit de marché of 200 francs an acre and recording it in his lease. 
It may be objected that the peasants are unlikely to retain a tradition 
from so remote a period. Our own commons and copyholds are 
sufficient to show that the objection is futile. It is peculiarly in- 
applicable to the French peasant. Prodigal of nothing but his labour, 
saving of everything except himself, he lived for centuries a sordid, 
ignorant, isolated existence, doggedly pursuing the one object of his 
life, saving, pinching, starving, shivering, that he may gratify his 
soif du sillon. Impervious to new ideas, he was governed by rumour 
and tradition. He loved his priest, but he did not obey him in sc- 
cular affairs: his only guides were, and, it may be said, still are, ‘les 
anciens’ and the ‘on dit’ of the market or the fair. Cut off from 
communication with the world beyond his own immediate neighbour- 
hood, and practically ascriptus gleba, he needs no charters, records, 
or title-deeds, to preserve the inherited, deep-rooted, universal, tra- 
ditions of the country. 

As has been already stated, agrarian outrages are now so rare that 
they are almost unknown. What is the explanation of this pacifi- 
cation of a turbulent district? The peace is not due to special 
legislation, for the droit de marché still exists though no longer as a 
disturbing force. A variety of causes have contributed to decrease 
the importance of the tenant-right. 

In some few instances, the great sugar companies, which cultivate 
the land for beetroot, have been enabled to defy the results of a 
dépointement more successfully than private individuals, But the 
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cases in which the high-handed action of landlords has extinguished 
the illegal burden are too few to be seriously taken into account. 
New tenant-rights are now no longer created except in rare cases. On 
the other hand, they are extinguished every day by merger of the 
ownership of the soil and the tenant-right. Either landlords acquire 
droits de marché, or tenant-right farmers purchase the ownership of 
the soil. Before the Revolution no droits de marché could be pur- 
chased by landlords, though the tenants themselves were prepared 
to pay extravagant prices for their acquisition. They were in fact 
the peasant’s only permanent hold upon the soil, his only chance of 
gratifying his soif du sillon; to sell them to landlords was treason 
to the farmer’s own class. Now, however, land is repeatedly in the 
market owing to the partage forcé of the civil code. Money formerly 
paid for the tenant-right now purchases the freehold of the proprietor. 
And the increase in the number of landed proprietors has in another 
way broken down the secret coalitions which were the parents of 
agrarian crime. Before the Revolution Picardy was a country of 
large estates. Great landowners might be counted on the fingers of 
the right hand; peasant tenants mustered by the hundreds. In- 
superable barriers separated the landed from the landless, and coali- 
tions were ready-made. Now these conditions are changed. The 
peasant owners, who were once unknown, now hold more than a third 
of the land of the district; as many are arrayed for, as against, 
owners of the soil. Against members of the same class it is impos- 
sible to maintain a combination. The peasantry are divided among 
themselves. Another result of the partage forcé must not be omitted, 
though it is easy to exaggerate its influence. The Code Civil divides 
the estates into equal portions; the droit du marché makes an eldest 
son heir of the whole. Picard tenant-right is therefore opposed to 
the general interests of the younger children. Those who know any- 
thing of the sacrifices to which peasants resort to keep land in their 
families will not be surprised at the statement that the customary droit 
Wainesse is preferred to the law of equal partition. To these causes 
for the decreasing importance of the tenant-right in Picardy must be 
added the increased facilities of communication, the organisation of 
new industries, the multiplication of new investments. Fifty years 
ago the French peasant clung to the soil with convulsive grip, not 
only because land was his one ambition, but because it was also his 
one means of livelihood. Now he has seen more of the world ; there 
are other forms of employment, other and more profitable investments ; 
the pleasures of town-life attract the younger generation away from 
the country districts. Finally, paradoxical though it may seem, the 
recent agricultural depression has reconciled land-owners to the 
existence of the droit de marché. In times of prosperity the great 
temptations to extinguish tenant-right were the high price of agri- 
cultural produce and the high rent which land commanded. During 
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the present period of adversity, prices and rents have fallen together. 
But the rents of tenant-right land have kept up; they are punctually 
paid, together with the intrades and pots de vin, lest the droit should 
be forfeited; and landlords derive from them an income which cannot 
be obtained from tenants of terves libres. 

Different persons will draw different inferences from this history 
of the tenant-right of Picardy. But the two facts which stand out 
most prominently are— first, that this inveterate and long-continued 
system of agrarian terrorism springs from no national feeling or reli- 
gious animosity, but originated solely and exclusively in land ques- 
tions ; secondly, that the disturbance has been principally allayed by 
a change which has thrown land into the market and increased the 
number of peasant-owners. 


R. E. PROTHERO. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


THE GUILDS OF 
THE EARLY ITALIAN PAINTERS. 


MobeRrN art _not only in England, in France and Germany, but also 
in Italy, when historically investigated, appears to have no direct 
connection with Renaissance art. By this latter term we are accus- 
tomed to describe that classical period, extending over two centuries, 
upon which nowadays we look as an art of the highest standard— 
an epoch which may well be’ compared in many, if not most, respects 
with the best period of ancient Greek art, twenty centuries ago. 
There seems in modern art a tendency to revert to the principles 
laid down by the great old masters of the Renaissance period, whose 
works receive more study and appreciation at the present time 
than has ever been the case before. To those, therefore, who have 
enjoyed the masterpieces produced by the old masters, it will be 
interesting to investigate the conditions and the chances of their 
art, and to consider their aims, their education, their modes of pre- 
paring and executing the works, and the manner in which their 
success was attained. 

Questions like these cannot well be discussed with any chance of 
satisfactory results in the case of the old Greek artists. We know 
too little about their private life, their social position, and their ar- 
tistic education to be able to pronounce an opinion on these points. 
Besides, the works of those Greek artists, whom we know by name, 
have come down to us in a very small number. Most of them are 
in a fragmentary state, and about the studio-life of those times we 
have no knowledge whatever. A large number of the finest existing 
antique sculptures are copies of the lost Greek originals ; they were 
executed at the Roman period, that is to say, four and more cen- 
turies later, and were not free from adaptation to the vaguer taste 
of less artistic generations. No wonder that, under the circum- 
stances, only very few antique sculptures can come under considera- 
tion when such questions of primary importance as the execution 
and style of the various Greek masters are to be investigated. 

But when we come to the study of the Renaissance art we en- 
counter no such difficulties, for the number of original works still 
preserved is abundant. Much is known about the lives of the artists, 
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and about the society of the time, and also about the taste which the 
artists had to satisfy with their works, so that there is every oppor- 
tunity given to us of making a thoroughly comprehensive and appre- 
ciative study of Renaissance art. And it may even be said that the 
abundance of material excludes the possibility of purely imaginary 
inferences, which, in archeological researches, greatly predominate. 
If, nevertheless, we find that the opinions of those who have written 
on Renaissance art are occasionally clashing, we must consider that 
these studies are still in a state of infancy, and have not yet had 
time to ripen, the less so because many have embarked in them 
without having a congenial nature for art, which may be said to be a 
necessary condition for these studies and researches. It is, I believe, 
not enough to have the capacity for appreciating the beautiful in art 
and in nature, or to have undergone an artist’s education, nor will it 
be sufficient to be versed in esthetics. The student of Renaissance 
art is not allowed, as the general public may be, to cut short the 
questions of the merits of the various schools and of the various 
masters by simply expressing his opinion that he likes or that he 
does not like this or that picture, that he cares or does not care for 
this or that style of painting. On the contrary, in criticising an old 
master’s work individual bias or predilections of taste must not be 
allowed to warp the judgment. 

One of the chief characteristics of the Renaissance artists is the 
predominance of individual character in their respective works. How 
can it be possible to do justice to this individual character if we 
deny it the privilege of being judged by the standard of excellence 
particular to those times ? 

Of all the epochs of painting there is, I believe, none in which 
the merits of the various works of art depend so much on this special 
characteristic. Its explanation thus becomes the most important 
problem an art critic has to solve when giving an opinion on a work 
byan old master. In Italian Renaissance art the individual character 
is apparent to such a degree that the demonstration of its outward 
signs is practically an easier task than the conclusive judgment 
on the esthetic merits, about which, it seems, critics seldom agree. 

How to investigate and to define this individuality ought to be 
of the first importance for the student of that art. But, before this 
question can be answered satisfactorily, I think it necessary to explain 
in what way the individuality of the several artists expresses itself. 

The individual character of any single work of art may be inves- 
tigated from three points of view: 

1. The time when it was produced. 

2. The school to which it belonged. 

3. The master who probably executed it. 

These questions have to be decided upon irrespective of external 
evidences, such as documentary information, signatures, tradition or 
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the like, which, however, may become useful as tending to substan- 
tiate the internal evidence, as the case may be. 

The personal individuality of the single great artists is to a great 
extent dependent on that of the school out of which he has sprung, 
and still more on that of the single masters by whom he has been 
taught, and under whose directions he has served as an apprentice. 

By the way, I may observe that in the domain of modern art it 
would be quite preposterous to give such a primary importance to 
the definition of the individuality of a school or of a single master. 
We must not forget that the sphere of the fine arts is at the present 
day an altogether different one, and so it has been everywhere in 
Europe for three centuries since—that is to say, ever since the 
academies have become the centres of artistic instruction. There 
can be no doubt that the base of academic instruction, as imparted 
to our young artists, is a much broader one than it had been, and 
than it could be, under the Renaissance artists. But it appears to 
me that the academic instruction is in its comprehensiveness the 
negation of those tendencies by which the Renaissance artists were 
inspired and which brought about their success. In proof of this 
I shall confine myself to one statement, which I believe to be 
conclusive. 

It will be very difficult, if not impossible, to an art critic, when 
examining the pictures or the sculptures at some international exhibi- 
tion, to give his opinion about a good many of the sculptures and 
the pictures, as to whether they are by the hand of some Spanish or 
of some Italian, or perhaps even of some Russian artist ; whether a 
portrait comes from Norway or from Rome; whether a wood-scenery 
has been done by a Hungarian painter, or by one of Munich, or of 
Paris. I must not be understood to say that I find it difficult to 
discriminate between the works of reputed artists, whose style is 
well known to us, because we have seen them a good many times, 
and, so to say, lived with them. Not only art critics, but also the 
public at large, are well able to distinguish between the portraits by 
Reynolds and by Gainsborough, by Millais and by Herkomer, and 
so with many others. We all have seen authentic works by the hand 
of such prominent artists, and have become impressed by their 
marked individual style, so that there can be no difficulty in recog- 
nising it again whenever we come across productions by their hand. 

But, on the other hand, it is not less true that we are subject to 
the grossest errors as soon as we go out of the sphere of our acquaint- 
ance; and the worst of it is, that on this wide field we are left with- 
out definite rules to guide us. Notwithstanding the numerous 
exhibitions, which offer us the best possible opportunity of compara- 
tive studies in this direction, we are bound to confess that we are 
unable to detect, in the works of most of the minor artists, such 
peculiarities which mark them out as belonging to some local school. 
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Let us now contemplate Renaissance art under the same aspect 
in order to make it more clear what I intend to say. Let us suppose 
that the pictures by the old Italian masters exhibited at the National 
Gallery had not the names of the artists written on the frames, and that 
there were no catalogue affording such information. Now I want to 
say that any art critic or connoisseur, if called upon, on his first 
visit to that collection, to name the artists who painted the several 
pictures, or at least to point out the local schools to which a per- 
sonally unknown painter must have belonged, would be able to 
answer such questions without having seen these pictures before, or 
even without having heard of the existence of such pictures. Nay, 
in not a few instances he will also be able to give the approximate 
date of a picture, even when the dates of an artist’s lifetime are not 
known. In the case of well-known artists, such as Giovanni Bellini, 
by whom there are five pictures in the National Collection, it would 
be a matter of but little difficulty to say at first sight in what 
chronological order they may be arranged. With Raphael, by whom 
there are four pictures, it is almost possible to give a precise date to 
each of them, the style of painting being the only evidence from 
which such inferencescan be drawn. Even when pictures come from 
the hand of inferior artists, whose names are lost, and cannot be 
traced any more, we must be prepared to say whether these artists 
belonged to the Florentine, to the Umbrian, the Venetian, the 
Milanese, or any other local school. A designation such as ‘ Venetian’ 
may even, in most cases, appear to be too vague, as under this head 
we are accustomed to comprise various local schools which were of a 
quite independent position, such as the schools of Padua, of Treviso, 
of Bassano, of Verona, and of Venice proper. 

Again, when this question of the local schools has been settled 
about pictures by the hand of well-known artists, as well as by those 
who rank on a comparatively low level, it remains to be stated at 
what approximate date each of these pictures has been executed. 
Fifteen or twenty years’ difference is distinctly noticeable, even with 
inferior masters of but little individual character ; so much so, that 
errors or mistakes on these points can by no means be considered as 
being of little consequence. 

The great variety of style in the works of the several masters 
and schools renders these studies especially interesting. But before 
entering any further into this matter it will be convenient to meet 
one objection which may be raised against my statement on the dis- 
tinctive character of Renaissance art when compared with modern 
art. 

From the standpoint of modern civilisation, modern life, and 
modern society we have little or no difficulty in understanding and 
appreciating the distinctive character of the pictorial art of the 
various nations, wherever that character appears to be sufficiently 
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marked out. Modern life offers us, indeed, frequent opportunities 
to pronounce such judgments. We are also wont to find out those 
peculiarities by which the nationality of certain artists makes itself 
felt. A French or an Italian painter, when doing a male portrait, 
will, as a rule, display quite a different taste from an English or 
German painter, even when the general appearance of the figures 
may not have the national type or fashion distinctly pronounced. 
When examining such portraits, we cannot help looking at them with 
a certain predisposition to detect in them the reflex of those habits 
and of that countenance of which we possess well-defined notions 
beforehand, as the result of our observations in social life, quite in- 
dependent of art. In Italy the individual character of the people of 
the various provinces is, I believe, of a more special type than in 
most other civilised countries, and this is especially noticeable in the 
centres of the several provinces, such as Venice, Florence, Milan, 
Naples, and others. But why is it that, notwithstanding this fact, 
it is no more possible at the present day to treat on the art of that 
country under such general headings as Venetian, Tuscan, Floren- 
tine, and Lombard art,and so on? Everyone who has been living in 
that country is able to recognise without any difficulty the differ- 
ences of race in the language and in the manners of the people, not- 
withstanding the now prevailing marked tendency to neutralise, in 
the interest of political unification, what is still left of such inborn 
and inherited dissimilarities. We find that three or four centuries 
ago, when cities like Padua, Bassano, Treviso, Vicenza, and Verona 
were all under one political rule, viz. that of Venice, the individuality 
of the artists of these towns was strongly marked. The areacovered 
by the towns just named, with their respective provinces, occupied no 
more than Wales, but a pictorial subject, say the Infant Christ, or a 
landscape background, was treated by them in so distinct a style 
that nowadays we can distinguish those peculiarities with absolute 
certainty. This is the case even if we judge from the pictures 
alone, without reference to the social distinctions of the races under 
the common sway of Venice. 

I believe one of the principal causes of this individualism in 
Renaissance art is to be found in the fact that within these various 
centres art was centralised as well as monopolised by well-constituted 
guilds, in which, as a matter of course, the natural artistic gifts and 
dispositions of the race were fostered, and, consequently, in the suc- 
cessive generations brought to the highest development of which 
they were capable. 

The rules by which these guilds governed themselves deserve, 
therefore, our special attention. A few such statutes have fortu- 
nately been preserved in Italian archives. They are as yet very 
little known; art historians do not appear to have taken notice of 
them. But I believe that the subject of these statutes deserves to 
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be closely investigated, as throwing light on some of the most vital 
questions with which we have to deal in our studies of the Renais- 
sance art. 

The oldest I am aware of is the statute of the guild of Verona, 
which I have found in an old and not yet published manuscript. It 
dates from the beginning of the fourteenth century, the time at 
which many wealthy Italian cities, fully conscious of their power 
and strength, strove for municipal freedom and independence, and 
when, after having thrown over the feudal government of the middle 
ages, they aimed at giving solidity to their newly established com- 
monwealth. Some forty years after the death of Ezzelino Romano, 
by which the reign of terror of this great Ghibelline chief had come 
to an end, Verona enjoyed the peaceful government of the Scaligeri, 
and the leading families of the town became desirous of having their 
palaces and villas richly decorated by painters. Many artists were 
then coming to Verona to settle down there, whereas a short time 
before, when Ezzelino ruled the town, the artists had all been 
banished, or had to flee to save their lives, because in the time of 
Ezzelino they were looked upon as being connected with the Guelf 
or Papal party, on account of their being chiefly engaged in painting 
for churches. Now, under the government of the Scaligeri, they had 
to work for private palaces as well as for churches. There was 
plenty to do, and the work being remunerative, they felt the neces- 
sity of forming an association with the object of guarding recipro- 
cally the interests of the profession. After some discussion the 
following statute, composed of twelve paragraphs, was agreed upon :— 


I. That no one shall be allowed to become a member without having practised 
the fine arts for fully twelve years. 

II. Twelve artists are to be elected members, and this number is not to be 
exceeded. 

III. The reception of a new member depends on his condition of being a senior. 

IV. The members are obliged in the winter season to take upon themselves the 
common instruction of the pupils in turn, 

V. Members are liable to be expelled on being convicted of theft. 

VI. Fraternal assistance in necessity of whatever kind. 

VII. General agreement in the controversies ; ‘ grande concortantia in le con- 
troversie.’ 

VIII. Hospitality towards strangers, when passing through the town, as thus 
information may be obtained about matters which one may like to learn. 

IX. Reciprocal obligation of offering comfort in the case of debility. 

X. Members to follow the funerals of members with lanterns and burning torches. 

XI. The president of the company to exercise supreme authority about the 
regulations. 

XII. President is to be that member who has been in the company the longest 
time. 


We may imagine that the rules referring to the administration 
were somewhat different in other guilds of that early period, the 
statutes of which have not been preserved. Even in one and the 
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same guild the statute appears to have been subjected to alterations 
from time to time. But these alterations referred in most cases to 
the administration, whereas the rules about the rights and obliga- 
tions of the members, and about the education of the pupils, very 
likely underwent less or no changes. 

From the biographies of the artists we learn that for three 
centuries, if not more, it was the general practice to place the youths 
who wished to become painters at a very early age with the masters, 
who were paid for their tuition by the parents. During the first 
few years the boys were chiefly engaged in doing services of a low 
order, and which nowadays would be considered even as unbecom- 
ing or humiliating, such as grinding colours, cleaning the tools, and 
the like. So the old painters of Verona, who probably had not much 
time to devote to their pupils, may have thought that they could 
best satisfy their claims for having the benefit of theoretical instruc- 
tion by founding a special art school, which was to be attended by 
the pupils and assistants of all the masters. This school was open 
only during the winter months, when fresco painting in the dark 
churches and palaces used to be suspended, and when there was less 
practical work for the pupils and assistants. As all the masters were 
bound to teach at that school in turn, the pupils had the great 
advantage of becoming acquainted with the merits of the various 
masters. Another, and perhaps not less weighty consideration of 
the founders of that school, must have been the interest in the 
advancement of the local art as professed by the masters, who must 
have had an interest in excluding the competition of masters of 
neighbouring or foreign places. We shall soon see with what severe 
regulations the guilds guarded themselves in later times against the 
influx of foreign art. In those early times the Veronese masters, in 
their more liberal spirit, did not object to receive hospitably foreign 
members of their profession, provided that they were merely passing 
through the town on some journey, and that they came without 
intention of settling there, which, as a matter of course, would not 
have been allowed to them. But passing travellers—so it had been 
agreed upon—were not to be molested. On the contrary, the 
members of the guild were bound to receive them hospitably, and 
we may imagine that when some such painter who had become 
famous arrived, the members of the guild were convened in special 
meeting for the ostensible purpose of entertaining him, but with 
the real object of getting from him the secrets of the profession 
as exercised by him, or by others who may have become of repute. 
The painters of Verona had indeed very good reason to become 
jealous of their own reputation, considering that in past centuries 
not only the princes of Central Italy, and occasionally also the popes, 
but also the emperors and kings of Germany, had given commissions 
to Veronese painters, and even had called them away from Verona 
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to serve them as their court painters, as appears from that old 
manuscript from which our knowledge of the statute of the Veronese 


guild is derived. 
Here I may also mention that the coat-of-arms of the Veronese 


guild of painters was a monogram formed by the two letters S and 
L, meaning St. Luke, intertwined with two painters’ brushes placed 
crossways, and above was a cross. With this emblem on their 
banner as well as on the right breasts of their own coats, the 
members of the guild used to appear officially and to join public 
processions. The first patron or honorary president of the guild was 
Messer Francesco Cane, a member of the reigning Scaligeri family. 
Another nobleman, Messer Menico, held the office of the first acting 
president, and this was at about the time when Dante came to Verona, 
to stay there for some years as the guest of the Scaligeri. 

In other Italian towns the regulations and usages of the painters’ 
guilds must have been very much the same in the main points. 
When we compare the statutes of the Veronese guild of that early 
date with those agreed upon by the painters of Florence, more than 
two and a half centuries later we are struck by the great similarity 
between them. 

The exact date of the foundation of the Florentine company of 
St. Luke is not known. The original statutes have been lost, as well 
as the rolls of the painters, of which, however, a later copy is in 
existence. The earliest date which we find in that copy attached to 
a painter’s name is 1339. But there is also evidence in favour of 
the year 1303 as being the date of the foundation of the company, 
that is to say, the very year in which at Verona the company was 
established. 

The only details known about the Florentine Company of St. 
Luke refers to its organisation, the church services and other religious 
obligations of its members. Of these it may only be mentioned 
here that the brethren were enjoined to recite daily five paternosters 
and five Ave Marias, and when they forget to do so to make the 
number good on a future occasion. This confraternity, according to 
the statutes, was open to women as well as men, but the register of 
the female members, if such a roll ever existed, is no longer extant. 
The company admitted among the members not only the painters, 
but all the members of the art generally, and even persons exercising 
other trades or professions. The company was governed by four 
captains, four councillors, and two treasurers. On certain occa- 
sions, as at the election of officers, some of the brethren appear to 
have been called in council, or it may be that a certain number of 
members were requested to form a quorum. It was necessary that 
the captains and treasurers should have adopted the art of painters. 
The post of councillor was open to any member of the company 
irrespective of his profession. 
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The seal of the company was a winged bull in a recumbent posi- 
tion supporting a book with its right paw, the well-known emblem of 
St. Luke, the patron saint of all the painters’ guilds, and a nimbus 
behind its head. 

The fact that the Florentine painters were matriculated in the 
Guild of Physicians and Apothecaries, which was one of the most 
important guilds of Florence, accounts for the comparatively insig- 
nificant réle which the company of St. Luke appears to have played 
there as a separate body, so long as the profession proved to be 
better represented by that more important body. 

Already in the year 1406 complaints were made in the company 
of St. Luke that the attendance at the religious services were ‘ less 
regular than heretofore, and that the members no longer rendered 
due obedience to the captains, or paid their fees willingly, thus 
tending to the dispersal of the said company and to the injury of 
this guild and university, which is especially displeasing to our Lord 
Jesus Christ.’ And so it was ordered that in future every painter 
in the city of Florence, being a member of the company, whether 
matriculated in the guild or not, as well as all other persons who 
may or shall belong to the same, should attend divine service once 
or twice a month at the said church or make oblations and obey the 
orders of the captains, under penalty of a fine of twelve denari for each 
time they shall be absent from divine service or negligent in con- 
forming to the commands of the captains without legitimate excuse. 
If the fine were not paid, the servants or messengers of the guild, 
at the request of the said captains, or of two of them, were to seize 
the goods of the debtor to recover the amount under a penalty of 
twenty soldi of fiorini piccioli, to be deducted from their wages 
and applied to the purposes of the said guild. 

From the strictness of these regulations we may judge of the 
powers which the Florentine guild of painters must have exercised in 
the more vital questions relating to the exercise of the profession. 

At the middle of the sixteenth century—that is to say, at the time 
when most of the guilds had altogether lost their former power and 
position—the Florentine company of St. Luke had also fallen into 
decay. But some leading members of the profession thought it then 
proper to revive it, a fact which, unimportant as it may seem to 
have been, has had consequences of special importance in the history 
of the fine arts. Soin January 1563 the ‘Academia del Disegno’ 
was inaugurated at Florence with great pomp in the chapter-house 
of the convent ‘degli Angeli,’ a building which had also been the 
residence of the Guild of St. Luke. The founders of this new 
academy were well-known artists of the time, painters as well as 
sculptors, such as Fra Giovanni Montorsoli, Giorgio Vasari, Francesco 
da San Gallo, ’Ammanato, Vincenzo dei Rossi, Michele di Ridolpho 
Ghirlandajo, and several others. 
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The statute, which originally comprised only fourteen artists as 
members, was, as a matter of course, based on the experiences made 
in the older guilds or associations, and in examining them we shall 
notice that not a few of the regulations closely resemble those 
of the old Veronese guild agreed upon two and a half centuries 
before. 

The first chapter of that new Florentine statute treats on the love 
of God and on charity to neighbours, the last relates to assistance 
to be given to the sick and to the obsequies to be afforded to 
deceased members. The intervening twelve articles regulated the 
general government of the academy, the authority of the officers, 
the distribution of legacies, and the instruction of the younger 
members. Sculptors, painters, and architects were admitted as 
members of the academy, and also independent gentlemen who had 
cultivated the sciences appertaining to architecture and the art of 
design, or one of them. 

The academy was placed under the immediate patronage of the 
Grand Duke of Florence, who accepted the titular headship. The 
aged Michelangelo, who then lived in Rome, was elected vice- 
president, The governing body was composed of a lieutenant, not 
an artist, proposed by the academicians and accepted by the prince, 
of three consuls and three councillors, assisted by a proveditor 
(administrator), an auditor, a secretary, a chancellor, and two arbiters. 
The first who held the office of lieutenant was Vincenzo Borghini, 
governor of the Hospital of the Innocenti, whom we find often 
mentioned in Vasari’s writings as a distinguished connoisseur and 
collector of drawings and other works by the great masters. Two 
of the consuls were required to be on the roll of the academicians, 
who were artists distinguished by merit, elected by the vote of 
all the members of the company; the third consul was a member 
only. 

Any elected officer refusing to serve was fined, if a consul, one 
lira; if a councillor, ten soldi; and the same for the administrator, 
the treasurer, the secretary, the infirmieri (members elected to attend 
on the sick), and the other officials. 

The number of the academicians, as well as of the members of 
the company, appears to have been unlimited. 

The new Florentine academy soon became famous, so that artists 
residing in various parts of Italy desired to be enrolled among its 
members. Among these were Andrea Palladio, the celebrated 
architect of Vicenza, Titian, Battista Veronese, better known by the 
name of Zelotti, Danese Cataneo, Giuseppe Salviati, and Tintoretto, 
who were elected academicians by acclamation. 

In 1571 the academy was made a magistracy, and freed, by grand- 
ducal decree, from subjection to the Guild of Physicians and Apothe- 
caries, on which it depended for the painters, and to the Guild of the 
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Builders (fabbricanti), to which the sculptors and architects had 
belonged in former times. The academy thus became a guild and 
university by itself, depending solely, like the other minor guilds, on 
the tribunal of the Mercanzia, or chamber of commerce. 

The magisterial functions of this Florentine academy, the first 
institution bearing this name, related to the internal affairs and the 
settlement of disputes between artists and their clients. The Mer- 
canzia acted probably as a court of reference and of appeal. The juris- 
diction of the academy extended over allthe Florentine territory. It 
included Pisa, Leghorn, Arezzo, Cortona, Empoli, and Borgo San 
Sepolero. Not only architects, painters, and sculptors, but all persons 
who exercised any art or trade the basis of which was design, were 
subject to the jurisdiction of the academy. Gilders, plasterers, or 
workers in stucco thus depended on the academy, to which they paid 
a tax for the right of exercising their trade. 

It is interesting to learn that the academy was also deputed to 
see that the works of celebrated artists were not carried out of the 
State. On the list of such especially valued masters were the follow- 
ing names: Michelangelo, Raphael, Andrea del Sarto, Beccafumi, I] 
Rosso, Leonardo da Vinci, Francia Bigio, Pierino del Vaga, Jacopoda 
Pontormo, Titian, Francesco Salviati, Angelo da Bronzino, Daniele 
da Volterra, Fra Bartolommeo, Sebastiano del Piombo, Filippino 
Lippi, Correggio, Parmigiano, Perugino, and Sogliano. 

This list contains not a few names of artists who are no more 
considered as being very distinguished. The compilers of the list 
seem to have paid especial regard to those Florentine painters who 
had died lately. Others, who nowadays are highly valued, such as 
Botticelli, Ghirlandajo, Fra Filippo, and all the early masters of the 
quattrocento, were left out. They were apparently little thought of 
in those times, at which the prevailing artistic taste had become an 
entirely different one. 

The statute of 1563 provided that the younger members of the 
company, at their request, should receive artistic instruction by the 
academicians. Lessons in anatomy were also ordered to be held 
during the winter months at the hospital of Santa Maria Nuova, and 
at these the attendance of the junior members was obligatory. 
Among the teachers of mathematics at the academy were Ostitio 
Ricci and Vincenzo Viviani, the one the master, the other the pupil 
of Galileo. 

A few years later a new seal was finally determined on to take 
the place of the old seal of the company of St. Luke. The design 
adopted, which in several bas-reliefs still decorates the walls of the 
present building, was three garlands of oak, laurel, and olive inter- 
laced with the legend ‘A Deo quasi nepote’ (from God, as if his 
grandchild). In explanation of this curious motto I may refer here 
to a passage in the writings of Leonardo da Vinci, from which this 
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seems to be taken, and which runs thus: ‘ Painting is born of nature, 
or, to speak more correctly, we will say it is the grandchild of 
nature ; for all visible things are produced by nature, and these, her 
children, have given birth to painting. Hence we may justly call it 
the grandchild of nature, and related to God.’ 

On the same basis as the Florentine academy, and very likely in 
imitation of it, an ‘ Académie Royale’ was created in Paris in 1648, 
which again became the prototype of the Royal Academies of this 
country, founded in London in 1768, and of other capitals of Europe, 
where the study of painting, and of the fine arts in general, is nowa- 
days carried on on similar principles.’ 

Our modern academies may therefore be considered as being 
historically connected with the old guilds of painters, but only in an 
indirect way, because in the northern countries the guilds of painters 
had been abolished a long time before the foundation of the 
academies. Most of these, especially the earlier ones, were esta- 
blished after the model of the Florentine, which has been the first, 
and which, as it appears, was originally considered to be only a 
reorganised company of St. Luke. 

At the time of the Renaissance the obligations of the painters of 
Florence towards the Florentine company of St. Luke were of an 
exceptional character, when compared with the usages of other Italian 
towns, because at Florence the company of St. Luke was essentially 
a religious corporation, which painters were at liberty to join or not. 
So it had been in Florence during the whole of the fourteenth and 
of the fifteenth centuries. 

Until the close of the thirteenth century the painters of Florence 
had formed a separate and independent corporation, similar to the 
painters’ guilds of other towns. But about the year 1297 the 
painters placed themselves under the consuls of the Guild of Physi- 
cians and Apothecaries, of which they hereafter formed a subdivision. 
The Florentine Guild of Physicians and Apothecaries (Arti dei Medici 
e Speziali) was one of the seven ‘arti maggiori,’ or the nobler arts 
or professions. They were governed by consuls, they had special 
armorial bearings, and a standard of their own, which was raised in 
front of the guildhall when the public safety demanded the services 
of the members. The consuls had authority over all the persons 
whose names were entered into the rolls of the guild, and so they 
settled all professional and trade disputes between the members 
themselves as well as between the members and third parties. This 
guild had extensive commercial relations also with foreign countries, 
such as France and England, to which its members imported spices 
and drugs, partly brought from the East. They were allied to the 
guild of the weavers in wool, whose chemical knowledge was valued 
in the preparation of drugs. And as the painters were wont to 
prepare their colours themselves, we can easily imagine that their 
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association with the Guild of Physicians and Apothecaries had some 
substantial reasons. The goldsmiths of Florence, in whose workshops 
not a few of the best Florentine sculptors had been educated, 
belonged to the ‘Arte della Seta,’ or Guild of Silk Manufacturers, 
which was also one of the seven ‘ arti maggiori’ or nobler professions, 
but in this case the association of the two seems to have been a 
merely accidental one. 

The statute of the painters guild of another Tuscan town, of 
Siena, is fortunately preserved to us in a valuable old manuscript. 
This statute is especially profuse in its well-defined regulations about 
the organisation of that body, which enjoyed a quite independent 
position, and about the powers of its captains. As this statute is one 
of the very few documents which allow us to have a clear insight 
into the nature of these guilds, it will be of importance to consider 
some of its most conspicuous stipulations, which appear to reflect 
best the spirit of those guilds. In paragraph 6 of the Sienese statute 
it is ordered that no figure-painter, or painter of armorial emblems 
or otherwise, shall be allowed to execute pictures for which some 
other painter may have received the commission before, except the 
latter one has granted him a special license to do so. Ten pounds 
(or libre) were to be the punishment in case of contravention. By 
§ 8, it was forbidden to the members to work on Sundays, and on 
such religious festival days which were recognised by the consuls of 
the Guild of Merchants. The rector or president of the painter- 
masters had power to appoint one or more watchmen, whose 
business it was to report those who were found breaking the 
rules. The names of these watchmen were not to be made 
known to the members, but they had to affirm on oath that they 
would not denounce any artist out of hatred or ill-will. On the 
other hand, the rector was empowered to grant permission for 
working on Sunday to anyone who might come forward with a 
just and discreet application. But it was to be understood that 
in the case of public works (lavorio di comune) such licenses were 
out of place. Section 9 treats on the obligations of the foreign artists 
who may come to Siena, not only from foreign countries like Ger- 
many, but also from any Italian town. Such foreigners were bound 
to pay down one gold florin at the office of the guild before they 
began any work, and, besides, they had to make a deposit of twenty- 
five lire. Again, no Sienese painter was allowed to engage a foreigner 
as assistant without having himself fulfilled these stipulations. It 
becomes evident from this that foreign artists who may have been 
in need of work will hardly have felt tempted to seek for work in a 
town like this, a democratic republic, where they were treated with 
so little liberality. 

By § 15, the painters of Siena were forbidden to induce or to 
tempt any assistant in the service of some other painter to leave his 
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master and to enter his own studio. On such a misdemeanour a 
fine of twenty-five lire was imposed. 

According to § 17, the rector or president had to make it his 
business to inquire from time to time, by conversing secretly with 
the single masters, one by one, whether they knew of any member 
who had a grudge against one of his colleagues, and that he should 
do his best to reconcile those whom he might find to be at enmity, or 
to have some spite against each other. 

No painter was allowed, according to § 24, to refuse to accept an 
office of the guild when the guild bestowed it on him, on the plea 
that he did not consider it his calling, because the honours as well 
as the burdens of the guild had to be borne by every one of them. 
The fine for such a misdemeanour was to be five lire. Finally, in 
§ 38, it is provided that, whenever a painter refuses to pay his fine, 
or fails to pay it within the term allowed to him, all the other 
members of the profession will be bound not to have any more to do 
with such offenders, nor to receive them nor to mix with them in 


any way. 

There can be no doubt that in the course of time some details of 
the statute were altered; nevertheless, its tendency must have 
remained the same for centuries. Of this there is ample evidence 
when we compare this statute of the Sienese guild, which was agreed 
upon in the year 1355, with the statute of the Paduan guild, which 


came into force about a century later, it being dated 1441. 

In an introductory paragraph of this Paduan statute we find it 
distinctly stated that, by common consent, a reformed statute had 
been agreed upon because the old statute did not suit any more the 
present time, in which manners had become different. Having no 
knowledge of the old statute, we are unable to say in what the 
innovations consisted. But we may suppose that they chiefly applied 
to the details of the administration. When we compare the regula- 
tions of the reformed Paduan statute with those of the old guild of 
Siena, we cannot help being surprised at the great similarity of the 
two, the more so when we consider that the great distance between 
these two towns, and also the difference of political rule, excluded the 
possibility of a reciprocal connection of the two statutes. 

About this there can be no doubt when we compare the following 
rules of the Paduan statute with the corresponding ones of the much 
earlier Sienese statute, which have just been explained. 

In one paragraph of the Paduan statute the painters are for- 
bidden to take in, or to engage, foreign artists or assistants in their 
studios or elsewhere for a longer period than ten days, or they will 
be fined three pounds (libre) for each following day, except the 
foreigner becomes matriculated. It was the duty of the officers or 
the guild, who at Padua had the name of Gastaldiones or Massarins, 
to settle disputes about the works of art. Nobody could be matricu- 
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lated in this guild who was not a painter or a painter’s pupil. The 
artists who kept a studio by themselves had to pay five pounds (libre), 
those who knew the art, but did not practise it, had to pay three 
pounds, and the pupils two pounds, entrance fee to the guild. The 
sons, grandsons, and nephews of the painters had to pay only twenty 
soldi. But in the case of foreigners the items of this standard were 
to be doubled. Whoever wanted to have his name taken off the 
rolls was allowed to leave the guild at once, but he was forbidden 
to practise the art of painting any more in Padua or in Paduan 
territory, or to execute any picture either publicly or privately. 
And if he was found, after having left the guild, to paint a picture 
whether for money or with the object of obliging someone, he was 
to be taken as having acted deceitfully in leaving the guild, and 
therefore such offender was to be punished according to the laws of 
the guild, except he could bring forward good and legitimate reasons 
for his having had his name taken off the rolls. 

Sundays and festival days were also to be kept by the members of 
the painters’ guild of Padua. The statute likewise directed them 
not to allow their assistants or pupils to do work on such days. The 
fine was to be twenty soldi, and if this sum was not paid within 
eight days, twice as much was to be exacted. However, the young 
people who were only studying the art were to be always allowed, on 
Sundays as well as on festival days, to make such studies and draw- 
ings with the silverpoint as pupils were wont to do. 

In the Paduan statute there are several other interesting para- 
graphs with reference to the education of young artists. To these I 
shall have to refer when treating on the art education in the studios 
of the old masters. 

It is to be regretted that only a few documents bearing on 
the subject are at our disposal, but it appears that in these we find 
ample proof in support of the theory that the strong individual 
character of the schools of painting at the Renaissance time greatly 
depended on the peculiar exclusiveness in the organisation of the 


guilds. 


J. Paut RIicHtTeEr. 





THE LOYALTY OF THE COLONIES. 


I READ the article in the August number of this Review on ‘The 
Loyalty of the Colonies ’ in some doubt whether the title was a chance 
misnomer or an intentional irony. I could not but think of the 
‘snakes in Iceland.’ The subject is to all Englishmen of such vital 
importance that some consideration of it from a different point of 
view may not be without interest. 

The article to which I refer contains, no doubt, some truth, but 
truth which is superficial—not, I am convinced, the whole truth, nor 
the best element of the truth—on this most weighty matter. 
Perhaps the writer’s sarcastic disbelief in all public spirit and local 
patriotism in his colonial fellow-countrymen—of evil augury, by 
the way, for the future independence, which he anticipates, and on 
the whole seems to desire for them—may be significant as to his 
qualification for judging of the reality in them of any spirit of loyalty 
to the old country, and of the larger patriotism which delights to 
claim a place in the mission and destiny of the whole British race. 
After all, a man can see only what he has eyes to see. The conclud- 
ing sentence of the article—which will, I think, come as unexpectedly 
on its readers as on the supposed interlocutor—comforts us with 
the belief that the author still cherishes some sentimental remains 
of that spirit in himself. But one who, taking the low view of his 
colonial brethren to which I have already referred, assumes as a 
matter of course that they will act simply on the do ut des principle 
of self-interest, and therefore be utterly careless, for example, of 
such great destiny and mission for the good of all humanity as are 
involved in the preservation of our vast Indian Empire, seems to me 
to put himself as much out of court for rightly pronouncing as to the 
existence of a spirit of any large unselfishness, as the materialist who 
denies the existence of a soul, because he cannot discover it by aid 
of the scalpel and the microscope. I do not mean that, even on this 
lower ground, a strong case could not be made for the preservation by 
the colonies of the connection withthe mother country. If (as, for 
example, with Sir Charles Dilke in his Problems of the Greater Britain) 
we examine the actual position in Canada, Australia, or South Africa, 
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we shall, I think, come to the conclusion that, even for their own 
sakes, it would be madness for them to sacrifice that old connection. 
But conviction of self-interest does not, of course, deserve the name of 
loyalty ; and history shows us very plainly that views which never 
rise above it, and which ignore all higher forces, are again and again 
refuted by the strong predominance of those forces, sweeping away, 
especially at times of crisis, the calculations of mere worldly wisdom. 
If Prince Bismarck had not had something better to rely on, than 
that appeal to the do ut des, to which he is so fond of referring in 
an affected cynicism, the victory of 1870 would never have been gained, 
nor the German Empire created. 

I speak myself as an Englishman. I have spent but five or six 
years in colonial life. But I have the strongest belief in the future 
prosperity and material greatness of the colonies generally, and in 
particular of that important group of colonies, in which my experi- 
ence has been gained, and of which especially I venture to speak. I 
have the deepest sympathy with all their aspirations and efforts 
after the true greatness, which is more than material, and rejoice 
in the wonderful progress which they have made in this respect 
within what is but a brief period of national existence. I am jealous, 
therefore, of representations which would produce, at least on most 
minds, the impression that narrowness and pettiness of self-interest 
are the ruling principles of colonial public opinion, teaching men to 
value their present connection with what they still call ‘home’ 
only for what they can get by it. That those lower motives 
have their influence, there as everywhere else, I do not deny; that, 
especially at moments of irritation, they come to the surface, is true 
enough. But, if I could believe that they were the dominant forces, 
driving out all nobility of affection and self-sacrifice, I confess that I 
should despair not only of the preservation of the great British 
Empire, but of a really great future, of any kind and under any con- 
ditions, for the colonies themselves. 

But I do not believe this. Generally, as I have said, I distrust all 
views of human nature and history, however confidently they may 
claim knowledge of the world and freedom from transcendental 
illusions, which look only to motives of self-interest, and put out of 
consideration the nobler impulses of generosity, affection, loyalty, 
faith, to which, after all, the great movements of human society have 
owed their birth. It is, no doubt, folly to ignore the lower elements 
of force ; but to my mind it is still greater blindness to assume their 
necessary predominance. But in the matter now before us I do not 
rest simply on faith in human nature, which is really ultimately faith 
in Him who made it; I rely on an experience which, if comparatively 
short, is at least somewhat varied, and perhaps not the less valuable 
because regarded from an independent point of view. I have visited 
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personally every colony of the Australasian group—knowing most, 
of course, of New South Wales, next of Victoria and South Australia, 
least, but still something, of Queensland, Tasmania, Western Australia, 
and New Zealand. Necessarily in my ministerial duty I have been 
brought into contact with men of all classes, all parties, and all shades 
of opinion. I had to study carefully the newspapers, which in Aus- 
tralia exercise an even greater power than in England, and which, 
although Mr. Bakewell inclines to discount their importance, certainly 
are the best indicators of public opinion and the most powerful in- 
fluences in forming it; and I had frequently the privilege of inter- 
course and conversation with some of the chief leaders in political 
life. The time, moreover, of this experience included some critical 
occasions—the despatch of Australian troops to the Soudan, the 
Queen’s Jubilee, and the Centenary celebration of the completion of 
the first hundred years of the colony—occasions which bring out the 
clearest expressions not only of public opinion, but of the public 
feeling, which is an even more energetic influence than opinion. My 
impressions may be right or wrong ; but they are at least formed not 
without some thought and much opportunity. 

How really stands the case? The present phase of relation to 
our colonies is, I am inclined to think, transitional, and therefore 
critical—not unlike the period in domestic life when the sons of a 
family are just grown up to manhood, too old and too mature for 
the discipline and the dependence of earlier days, and yet not properly 
ready for separation to an absolute independence. At such a period 
some, no doubt, will be eager—prematurely eager—to set up for them- 
selves. But most who have any love of home, and any loyal and affec- 
tionate reverence for parental authority, will prefer still to belong tothe 
life of the family, if within it they can have a right measure of freedom, 
and of influence in the direction of that family life. It is a critical time, 
not free from serious difficulties as to the right harmony of authority 
and freedom, of unity and independence. But for the strength and 
happiness of the home it is well worth while to face the difficulty ; 
and in facing it more will depend on moral principle than on formal 
rule, more on love than on law, more on mutual self-sacrifice than on 
nice adjustment of interests on both sides. At such a crisis in our 
colonial history we seem to have arrived. There are, I suppose, 
rather less than nine millions of our people outside Great Britain, 
and some four times that number within its shores. The true central 
power, not only of numbers, but still more of wealth, culture, edu- 
cation, strength, and largeness of national life, is still in the old 
country. Separation even for the three chief groups of colonies— 
American, Australian, South African—would be at present the choice 
of comparative littleness in place of a share in greatness; of an 
isolation—possibly dangerous, possibly of a somewhat ignoble safety— 
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instead of a unity, burdened indeed with a great responsibility, but 
yet having a glorious mission, which must kindle something of a 
large and glorious spirit. There was a time, to which the article 
before us alludes with excusable bitterness, when a timid and un- 
generous policy prevailed for a time in England, urging us to throw 
off our colonial responsibilities, to suggest and almost invite separation 
from our colonies, in order to relieve ourselves from burden and risk, 
and to concentrate our energies at home. That policy is happily a 
thing of the past with us. Nothing is more striking to me than the 
increase at home, even in the last five or six years, of interest, pride, 
affection for our colonies. I should be sorry if that deservedly cast- 
off policy were taken up there ; and I believe that, if it has at times 
any real power, that power there, as here, will be but temporary, soon 
to give way to nobler and more generous conceptions. 

But at the same time our chief colonies have advanced in various 
degrees to something like maturity. Naturally they have outgrown 
the stage of mere dependence, as on home resources so on home 
authority. There is accordingly, as might be expected, a separatist 
party, chiefly among the younger men, apt to exaggerate the strength 
of their colony and its power to protect and advance its own fortunes ; 
ready to chafe against what they deem excess of interference from 
England, and still more to resent any real or fancied depreciation of 
colonial things and colonial men; somewhat prone to take restricted 
views of colonial interests, and to claim that these should be pursued 
without consideration of the complexity of the internal or external 
relations of a world-wide empire. But I believe that this party is 
still in a hopeless minority. Whenever it has asserted itself, as was 
done in Sydney by a well-planned surprise on an occasion connected 
with the Jubilee of 1887, the result has been the creation of an im- 
mense reaction of loyalty, by which it has been simply overwhelmed. 
Through all the celebrations of the Centenary festival of the succeed- 
ing year, amidst much natural self-congratulation on the marvellous 
progress mainly of the last half-century, and many equally natural 
anticipations of the still greater future which evidently lay before 
Australia in the next fifty years, there was in no one influential quarter 
a hint of separation from the old home. The great bulk of the 
colonists desire, I feel sure, to maintain the connection with the 
mother country; and, in direct opposition to the views advanced by 
Mr. Bakewell, I have a strong conviction that this desire, half-un- 
conscious in quiet times, would be, not weakened, but greatly 
strengthened and kindled, by any stress of national danger or emer- 
gency. 

I was in Sydney at the time of the preparation and despatch of 
the expedition to the Soudan, in which, I may remark, the offer of 
New South Wales, gladly accepted at home, had merely the start of 
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similar offers from other Australian colonies; and I can testify that, 
both in those who went and in the community who sent them, there was 
a most genuine and enthusiastic outburst of loyal feeling. Probably 
the lower motives, to which Mr. Bakewell refers the ready volunteer- 
ing for the service of a singularly fine body of men, may have had some 
influence. But even in them it was merely subsidiary ; in those who 
sent them these motives could not possibly have found place. Nothing 
vould be more unjust than to ascribe to any interested motives the 
bold initiative taken in this matter by Mr. W. B. Dalley, the acting 
Premier of the day, and readily adopted by his Ministry. To those 
who knew him the very idea would have seemed preposterous; and, 
in fact, it is well known that he refused proffered honours, such as most 
leading colonial statesmen have accepted, and that he was not made 
a Privy Councillor till some years after, only a short time before his 
lamented death. His act was one of simple loyalty to the old country 
in the hour of trial—perhaps the more remarkable because it came 
from the leading Irishman and Roman Catholic of the colony. It 
was, politically speaking, an audacious stroke of genius, inspired by a 
generous largeness of idea, eminently characteristic of him; for it 
committed the colony to a wholly new pkase of enterprise, and a 
considerable expenditure, without the sanction of Parliament. But 
it was, as I can testify, supported unequivocally by the public opinion 
and feeling. I shall never forget the embarkation of the contingent 
—one of the most touching and inspiring sights of my experience— 
in the presence of I know not how many thousands and tens of 
thousands of people, gathered from all quarters. The cheers which 
came from the deck and rigging of the great troop-ship as she slowly 
steamed from the quay, and which were echoed back from the shore, 
were, I believe, as true expressions of loyalty and patriotism as were 
ever uttered. And, when Parliament met, the action of the Ministry 
was accepted and covered by the necessary Act of Indemnity, not in- 
deed without some opposition, mainly on constitutional grounds, but 
by an overwhelming majority. Some reaction, indeed, took place 
afterwards, as is so often the case, both in individuals and in com- 
munities, in the ‘second thoughts’ which are not best, after some 
bold act of generosity and sacrifice—partly because, through no fault 
of its own, the contingent bad but little opportunity of facing danger 
and achieving glory—partly also because the precedent was thought 
a somewhat dangerous one, and because a political reaction, which 
overthrew the Ministry, generated some reaction against this among 
other of their measures—partly because the policy of what by a name 
really inapplicable is called Imperialism was industriously misre- 
presented as inimical tocolonial interest and independence. But the 
significance of the act itself, which told on the affection of England 
and the imagination of Europe, still remains; and I confess my 
VoL. XXVIII.—No. 165. 3H 
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belief that, were a similar emergency to occur, a not dissimilar ex- 
hibition of solidarity of national feeling and national interest would be 
made, perhaps under the leadership of some of the very men who 
after the event depreciated or denounced the bold enterprise of Mr. 
Dalley. 

But, as I have said, those who most desire to maintain the connec- 
tion of the colonies with the mother country are the most anxious 
to secure the conditions, under which alone it is to be maintained. 
Ought we not, perhaps, to speak of patriotism rather than loyalty 
in the relation of our colonies to the whole Empire? The two feel- 
ings are probably inseparable; they melt, so to speak, into one 
another. But loyalty has in it more of the relation of sonship; in 
patriotism there is rather an enthusiasm of brotherhood. As the 
colonies grow towards equality with the old country, may it not be 
reasonable to look less for what is associated with the old dependence, 
more for that which asserts a right to a place in the Greater Britain, 
as in sacrifice so also in independence and power? Loyalty there 
must always be to the Sovereign, as the head and representative of 
the whole Empire ; and such loyalty is felt in the colonies as at 
home, and I fully agree with Mr. Bakewell in the wish that it 
might be more frequently stimulated by royal visits. Loyalty in 
a true sense there will be to the old home itself, not only as the 
mother country, but as the heart and centre of the great English- 
speaking race. But still I cannot but think that it is to free 
development of a patriotism, not merely local to the colony itself, 
but national to the whole national body, that we must look for the 
uniting and inspiring sentiment of the future. 

What are the two conditions under which this development is 
possible? The one is the enjoyment by our maturer colonies of a 
large—indeed, an almost complete—self-government, only limited by 
considerations which plainly touch the well-being of the whole 
Empire. It is all but needless to point out that this condition is 
amply fulfilled. How greatly its fulfilment is desired, as soon as a 
colony has grown to any measure of strength, has been recently 
shown in respect of Western Australia, not only by the all but 
unanimous desire of responsible government in the inhabitants of 
that colony, but by the universal support and sympathy with that 
desire from all the colonies of Australia. That it undoubtedly tends 
to develop and strengthen the colonies which enjoy it, even when it 
increases their burdens, past experience seems fully to testify. 
On the side of the old country it has now been the steadfast policy 
of many years to grant such privilege willingly and unreservedly ; 
and this policy was strikingly brought out in the same instance by 
the whole proceeding of the Select Committee and of the House of 
Commons, especially in the removal of some restrictions, with which 
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the original scheme was accompanied, and which were supposed to 
guard the home interests of the future. This policy may have been 
supported, as it naturally would be, by those who desired to 
encourage separation from our colonies, but certainly not by them 
alone. The idea that it, or any of its necessary consequences, such as 
the withdrawal of the Imperial troops, was designed as ‘a slap in the 
face’ to the colonies I hold to have been at all times utterly 
erroneous. Certainly in our own day it is cordially adopted by those 
who most prize the connection with the colonies as the true 
‘ Expansion of England’ and the creation of the ‘Greater Britain.’ 
They see plainly that, under the necessary laws of this expansion, we 
must desire that our country should sit, not as a queen over her 
dependencies, but as a mother among her daughter nations. But 
this condition, however fully realised, is clearly insufficient. Taken 
alone, it might, of course, tend to disintegration. Occasionally, if 
exaggerated by impatience of even slight and necessary control from 
head-quarters, it may have actually done so. There must be, as the 
second condition, some share by the colonies in the policy of the 
whole body—in other words, some scheme of a general federation of 
all the subjects of the British monarchy. 

Intercolonial federation is in itself good. I sincerely hope 
that it may be speedily realised for Australia, as it has been, with 
excellent effects, already realised in Canada. It must diminish the 
jealousy, the excessive rivalry, the narrowness of view, which are very 
real dangers, as the colonies grow up in isolation side by side. It 
must promote the sense not only of community of interest, but of 
community of feeling, through the whole area of that great continent. 
It cannot but tend to more efficiency, economy, and unity in govern- 
ment, in regard of the many interests which are common to all. It 
wil] certainly give Australia a far greater importance in the eyes of the 
world, and a larger conception of its true policy: probably it will do 
much to stimulate its real progress, both material and immaterial. 
I have reason to know its infinite advantage in things spiritual and 
ecclesiastical; for, as is well known, such federation has been made 
a reality in our own Anglican Communion. In the new England, as 
in the old, the Church has, in respect of unity, anticipated the State. 
I have not the slightest doubt that a corresponding advantage will 
result in things civil. All, therefore, who care for the welfare of 
Australia watch with the deepest interest the deliberations on the 
subject now going on; and IJ rejoice especially that the old mother- 
colony of New South Wales, which has hitherto stood more or less 
aloof, is now eager in the good cause. 

But intercolonial federation alone, good as it is in itself, is not 
enough. In fact it is urged by those who, like Mr. Bakewell, consider 
it likely to be a step towards separation, and those who desire that it 
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should prove so to be. Perhaps it has been for that reason looked 
upon coldly by some of the opposite school of opinion. But I am 
convinced that this is an error. The Imperial Federation League 
was surely right, when it recently expressed at a public meeting at 
the Mansion House its hearty congratulations to Australia on the 
progress already made towards its internal federation. It is, no 
doubt, true, that, if there should be at any time in Australia a 
general desire for separation, the existence of a Federal Government 
having command of the whole military and naval force, and able to 
act at once, perhaps precipitately, under some impulse of popular 
feeling would facilitate the execution of that desire. But should that 
desire really come, it would under any circumstances fulfil itself 
sooner or later; and meanwhile there is much to be said on the 
other side. Those who best understand the subject are decidedly of 
opinion that there will be far less danger of friction and difficulty for 
the Home Government in dealing with one Australian legislature 
on important matters, than with a number of smaller legislative bodies, 
having distinct and often conflicting policies. The authorities 
here will be able better to judge what Australian opinion really is— 
what are the true desires and aspirations of the colonists in general— 
and when this is known, unless it manifestly conflicts with the inte- 
rests of the whole Empire, including of course our other colonies, 
there will never be any disposition to interfere with it. But we are 
not left on this subject to mere inference. It has long been clear, 
-and by recent action of the Dominion Parliament it has been made 
clearer still, that intercolonial federation in Canada has not in 
the slightest degree created any desire for separation, or lessened the 
spirit of loyal attachment to the mother country. With a view to 
any future eventuality this federation is good. It is a natural 
tendency, and without artificial stimulation it will grow. 

But what direction its influence will take depends on the realisa- 
tion of that larger federation of which I have spoken. I am sorry 
that it has been thought necessary to give it the title of ‘ Imperial 
Federation,’ although I must confess the difficulty of suggesting any 
satisfactory substitute for it; for about the word ‘Imperial’ there 
is a flavour of absolutism, which is singularly distasteful to democratic 
communities, and, in its application to any British community, 
utterly at variance with facts. The Queen is really Empress in India; 
there her sway must be properly imperial ; however much we may raise 
and educate the native races, they will be subject races still, needing, 
above all other things, the strong hand of a firm and righteous 
government. But inher relation to her free colonies there can be no 
imperialism properly so called ; and indeed the very word ‘ federation,’ 
implying, as it does, union of communities, having their own rights 
and their own measure of independence, may be almost said to con- 
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tradict the epithet now attached to it. It is often said, and said 
truly, that the world’s future lies between Empire and Federation. 
But besides this there seems to me to be another objection to the 
title. It appears to mean, and has been taken to mean, a course 
which has for its main object the advantage and the predominance 
of the mother-country and the Parliament which is called Imperial. 
In that view it has been, as I have seen, often decried, as though it 
were adverse to colonial independence and colonial interest. It is, 
indeed, easy enough to show that the actual scheme of ‘Imperial 
Federation ’ is really liable to neither of these objections—that it is 
not intended to involve any arbitrary or despotic power, and that its 
one idea is to represent and further the common interests of all. But 
a misnomer, however carefully explained away, is a misnomer still, 
fruitful inevitably of confusion and perversion of idea. 

But, under whatever title, I hold it absolutely necessary that 
some true federation between the mother country and her free 
colonies should be realised, so that all shall have some share in 
determining the national policy, which in its results must affect all. 
So far I am entirely in accord with Mr. Bakewell, although I can 
hardly accept his idea of an itinerating Imperial Parliament, moving 
away from what must be locally and substantially the true centre. 
This was the feeling which came out strongly in Australia during 
what was called the ‘ Russian scare,’ when it was conceived as 
likely that the colonies might have to defend their shores in a 
war, to which no representatives of theirs had given consent. I 
believe that it lay at the root of some objections made to the scheme 
of maintenance of the increased Australian fleet. It was, of course, 
obvious that the direction of the fleet must be in one hand, and that 
hand at present could only be the hand of the British Government. 
But yet there was a reluctance to adopt a principle strange to parlia- 
mentary government, by voting supplies to that over which the Par- 
liaments had no control, even in the face of obvious necessity, and, 
on the colonial side, commercial advantage. I think also that, though 
unseen, it made itself felt in the recent controversy as to the appoint- 
ment of Sir Henry Blake in Queensland. No one could well fail to 
see the grave constitutional objections to making the appointment 
of a governor depend on the consent of a colonial Ministry, which 
might be the Government to-day and the Opposition to-morrow, so 
tending inevitably to make him the representative of a party and 
not of an authority superior to all parties. But yet there was a 
feeling that after all, ‘the Crown’ here meant simply the Prime 
Minister of the Home Government of the day, so that ultimately 
the power lay with a British Parliament, in which the colonies had 
no representation. All these and many other signs of the times 
appear to indicate what must be the policy of the future. As the 
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colonies grow-—as the proportion of the inhabitants of the ‘ Greater 
Britain’ outside the old country increases, as it will certainly do— 
the only possible alternatives of federation or separation, of closer 
unity or fatal disintegration, will be more and more plainly forced 
upon us. Between them, if we have the choice, who would hesitate 
at any time? Yet in these times, in which it has been said that 
‘the day of small nationalities is over,’ and in which we certainly see 
everywhere tendency to aggregation of great empires, such hesitation 
would be more than ever inadmissible even for a moment. There 
are those, I know, who, like Mr. Bakewell, offer us the vision of a vast 
confederacy of wholly independent States of the English-speaking 
race, in which the United States of America are to have the pre- 
ponderance even over the old country. But, even if this vision had 
in it anything attractive to English minds and hearts, yet, after all, 
it is but a vision; and it would be madness to sacrifice for it a bond 
which is at least a reality now, and which may easily become the 
germ of a far greater reality hereafter. So Canada evidently feels, 
even under strong commercial temptations to yield to the powerful 
attraction of the great republic on its borders. That Australasia 
would ever dream of adhesion to that republic is, I must own, 
beyond me even to conceive. If we are dealing with practical 
politics I think we may fairly dismiss this vision altogether, and 
face the true alternative of federation or separation. 

Of course I know well that, as yet, such Federation is only ‘in 
the air.’ No working scheme for it has yet been formed, and it needs 
no great sagacity to see the difficulties which wait on such forma- 
tion. But what is in the air is apt, for good or for evil, to manifest 
itself in due time visibly and tangibly upon the earth. What we 
need at present is firmly to grasp the idea, and to familiarise our- 
selves with it. The will must eventually find the way. It will be 
far better that the constitution which is to embody it should grow 
slowly and naturally like our own English constitution. So it will 
have that power of rooting itself deeply and lasting, to which brand 
new schemes, made all at once in artificial perfection and theoretical 
symmetry, have never yet attained. But we must try to make it 
grow—slowly and tentatively, perhaps, but surely. It is no prudence 
to hold our hands for fear of making some mistake in action, till we 
drift into some critical position which brings on a fatal catastrophe. 
How this is to be done it must be for our statesmen to determine. 
The matter is clearly one of no slight urgency; and, moreover, 
one which should be far above the level of party politics, one of 
higher and larger importance than many of the European complica- 
tions which yet we cannot disregard. To make a small country 
great was the aspiration of ancient statesmanship. It will be a poor 
statesmanship in these later days, which will not strain every nerve 
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to prevent a great Empire from being broken into fragments weak 
and small. If only those who lead show here a bold and generous 
leadership, I, for one, believe that there will be loyalty and patriotism 
enough to respond to it heartily, both here at home and in the 
many new Englands with which we have fairly girdled the world. 


ALFRED BARRY. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


THE OXFORD MOVEMENT OF THE 
FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 


In a former paper (September 1888) it was shown, in some detail, 
how deeply Chaucer was indebted as a poet to that first stage of the 
great Renaissance movement which may be dated from the middle 
of the twelfth to the middle of the fourteenth century. Europe 
then made its earliest distinct advance towards the recovery of 
Graeco-Roman culture, so far as it could be strictly adapted to the 
sentiments of medieval Christendom. This movement was cos- 
mopolitan in its character, and felt over a wide area; manifesting 
itself everywhere in the universities which then sprang into vigorous 
life among the principal nations of the Western world. Yet its chief 
seat, great as was the place held by the University of Paris, was 
naturally in that fair region where, even after so many desolating 
torrents of Teutonic or Mongolian violence, the traditions of Rome 
and even some of her noblest buildings still survived. It was there 
that painting and sculpture were making their youthful efforts to unite 
the Beauty which Greece had taught mankind, with modern feelings 
and beliefs. And it was there also that literature, in the Divina 
Commedia, received the first work that could be set by the side of 
those ancient masterpieces which the human race does not seem 
likely ever to surpass, or perhapsto equal. The earlier Renaissance, 
in a word, summed itself up in Italy, which was presently to become 
the sole parent of its later and better known stage. 

But if Chaucer, as I tried to prove, owed to Dante his best and 
deepest impulses towards lifting English poetry also within the 
sphere of true and enduring art, yet the materials which he received 
from Petrarch and Boccaccio were equally important to him. It was 
with these two Italians that the later Renaissance decisively began: 
that revival which revealed to their astonished and fascinated 
countrymen, not only the literatures of Greece and Rome, but the 
life of the old civilised European nations, Chaucer’s work, indeed, 
taken as a whole, belongs rather to the medieval than the modern 
sphere. But in regard to culture he stands midway in the great 
Renaissance current ; and his followers, during the fifteenth century, 
whether in England or Scotland, received rather his classical bias 
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than the inspiration which his lively and sensitive genius caught 
from the depth of Dante, the loveliness of Petrarch, or Boccaccio’s 
narrative skill and gaiety. And this direction towards a somewhat 
limited and primitive classicalism (beyond which Chaucer could 
hardly go) remained supreme in our literature during the fifteenth 
century; it is not till we reach Wyatt and Surrey, early in the six- 
teenth, that models for poetry, in contrast with materials, were 
distinctly sought in either Latin or Italian writers. Chaucer’s school 
in England, in fact, produced little approaching first-rate excellence ; 
whilst although their Scottish contemporaries were considerably 
beyond them in point of poetical ability, yet that side-current came 
to a too-early close, lost in the political and religious convulsions of 
unhappy Scotland, during the hundred years which divide Dunbar 
and Douglas from Drummond of Hawthornden. 

It was during the century following Chaucer’s death that the 
Revival of Letters established itself in England. The industry of 
some recent writers enables us to put together the story of this 
movement—a movement by which our literature, our education, even 
in no small degree our morality, have been more or less transformed 
—in greater detail than, so far as I am aware, has yet been attempted ; 
and it is a story well worth recalling. Hitherto the Renaissance 
influence had been scarcely more than personal among us; the 
imperfectly grasped possession of a few men of letters. What, 
however, Chaucer and his followers had derived from individual 
travel or study, was henceforth gradually laid open to all Englishmen 
who cared for intellectual advance. It is to that admirable and deeply 
interesting History of the University of Oxford, by Mr. Maxwell} 
Lyte, that I am most indebted for my materials. For it may be 
claimed with just pride by an Oxford man, that the revival of learn- 
ing was itself an essentially Oxford movement. It is not only as 
the ‘home of lost causes’ (to quote Arnold’s beautiful phrase) that 
Oxford has distinguished herself. Without making invidious com- 
parison between her and her distinguished sisters, in South or North 
Britain, the names of Roger Bacon, of Wyclif, and of those eight 
devoted pioneers whose efforts I shall presently record (not to touch 
on later leaders of thought), are sufficient proof that amongst the 
European centres of light and energy, Oxford has held a place 
inferior to none; nay, that she has most often taken the lead in 
giving those intellectual and spiritual impulses, those electric shocks, 
by which England has been vivified: Magna parens frugum, magna 
virum, as Virgil said of Italy. 

But these two magical names remind us that cur Oxonian Re- 
naissance was not, like the other Oxford movements which may be 
numbered from the thirteenth century tothe nineteenth, the product 
of our own soil alone. It is to Italy that we, and Europe with us, are 
notoriously indebted for that vast awakening and extension of human 
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intelligence, which, even with its many undeniable accompanying 
evils, must be conceded to the Renaissance. Italy, in Dante’s age, 
and mainly through Dante’s own vivid, vitalising, and harmonising 
genius, had consummated and taken to herself the earlier European 
struggle towards culture. And from that time for two hundred 
years—1300 to 1500 we may roughly say—the life of the advance was 
all but wholly hers. This advance was most powerful, lived and 
energised most, upon four great lines: Greek and Roman literature ; 
the vernacular literature created under classical influence; the fine 
arts; and the first steps towards modern physical science in all its 
branches. It is the first of these, the Classical Revival, as trans- 
ported to England, which forms my present subject. The story 
divides itself into two periods; and it may make this little essay 
clearer if I here briefly summarise their contents. 

We must first glance at the stage which classicalism had now 
reached. By 1450 Italy had given a century of energetic and 
brilliant efforts towards the recovery of learning. Much as genera- 
tions of patient scholarship have done since, yet she might fairly 
boast that the old world had been then thrown open to the gaze of 
the modern; and, indeed, the day of the Humanists, as her early 
teachers were named, was already nearing its close. To this Revival 
it should be noted that most of the well-known evils of the Renais- 
sance were due. The intense admiration awakened for the writers of 
Greece and Rome (or, to speak more accurately, Grecian as interpreted 
by Roman literature) fell upon ground which the political and 
religious antecedents of the country had left only too well prepared 
to bear the crop of a renewed and more corrupt Paganism. On this 
theme, however (although perhaps hitherto rather well-worn than 
well-analysed), I need not dwell. Suffice it to say that the remorse- 
less circle of compensation in human things, by which all advance is 
at the same time inevitably retrogressive, here also brought with it 
immense misfortunes; but that, at the same time, the very exag- 
gerations and abuses of Italian classicalism aided powerfully to 
conquer the natural lethargy of mankind, and to give the Revival 
its permanent hold upon Europe. Italy, it is perhaps not too much 
to say, in this matter unconsciously sacrificed herself for the general 
establishment and progress of culture. 

Our Oxford men thus came at the season when they might 
gather the ripe fruit, and reject the rotten, of the Italian Revival, 
which had preceded ours by acentury. And for the first fifty years our 
Renaissance ran a similar course to that of its parent stream. Greek 
and Roman authors, as studied in Italy, were the dominating elements 
which by slow infiltration coloured and changed our whole University 
education, and began thus to break down the barrier of ignorance by 
which the ancient world had been hitherto all but hidden from the 
modern. 
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By 1500, however, English scholarship began to turn towards 
the text and interpretation of Scripture, and the writings of the 
early Church Fathers. This gave our Renaissance a new direction, 
in which Italy scarcely shared: it was the unconscious beginning of 
our religious changes. Yet, except in the direction of biblical 
criticism, a century later, the English Renaissance owes nothing to 
the English Reformation. Had this not intervened, the evidence is 
clear that the leading churchmen, such as Warham and Wolsey, 
would have done their best to carry out the New Learning, despite 
the opposition of the backward, the purely monastic, party. The 
impulse given was, in fact, irresistible; the time had come, and we 
should, anyhow, have had a Catholic Renaissance ; and one, probably, 
based upon larger lines than that which the Order of the Jesuits 
soon after instituted on the Continent. 

During this second period England diverges wholly from Italy. 
In that country, ‘corrupted by over-rapid mental enfranchisement,’ ! 
the Renaissance was now rushing rapidly to its close. Its course, 
which hitherto, in England, had been characteristically conservative 
and self-restrained, from about 1525 was all but arrested by the Re- 
formation, by the dark years of Henry’s all-devouring tyranny, and 
the dynastic shocks which followed his death. Whether during the 
shameful revel of anarchy and hypocrisy under Edward the Sixth, or 
the gloomy reversal to the Roman allegiance under Mary, this was a 
time of reaction in the calamitous sense of the word; and when late 
in Elizabeth’s reign literature and culture reassert themselves, our 
Renaissance movement quickly assumes that new and more national 
character which reveals itself in the great writers of that brilliant 
epoch. 


Before, however, entering on the Oxford movement itself, we 
must look back for a moment to the earlier work by which, even in 
distant England, the ground had been unconsciously prepared for 
the new culture. 

Waves of the elder and the later culture, of Monasticism and the 
Renaissance—the impulses, we might say, of Assisi and of Florence— 
had, for two centuries, washed uncertainly forward and backward, as 
we see at a river’s mouth before the tide turns and declares itself. 
It is true, as Mr. Maxwell Lyte remarks in his History, that from the 
time when the early scattered schools at Oxford had attained to cor- 
porate union as a University, ‘it had been tacitly recognised that 

. its primary duty was rather to provide students with a liberal 
education than to instruct them in the distinctive elements of any 
particular profession.’ Hitherto, however, the studies had been 


! I take this phrase from Creighton’s History of the Papacy during the Reforma- 
tion (1882-87), which incidentally gives the story of the Renaissance with an insight 
and an impartiality beyond any other historian of the movement. 
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principally directed by the Franciscan and Dominican friars, and 
subordinated naturally to the interests of those great preaching 
Orders. But the Statutes of Merton were framed so far back as 
1274, to train the scholars for the secular, in opposition to the 
regular or monastic clergy; they did not require clerical orders for 
an ‘indefinite time,’ and allowed four or five to study canon and 
civil law:—changes which, if apparently slight, yet mark a real 
advance towards wider culture. 

The Statutes of Balliol and those of Exeter (then named Staple- 
don Hall), in 1316, show the same tone and object as Merton; and 
in all three Oxford precedes Cambridge, where the Peterhouse 
regulations, copied from those of Merton, were not given before 
1338.2 New College in 1379 displays a further development, twenty- 
four scholars amongst seventy being secular, and allowed to devote 
themselves to law, medicine, or astronomy.. Yet the library—splendid 
in numbers for the time—bequeathed by Wykeham, shows no sign 
of classical literature. With Hallam we may in fact sum up,—that 
the education of the English gentleman in those days included con- 
siderable familiarity with the French, and a slight tincture of Latin; 
of the Greek and Roman New Learning, nothing. 

These, however, as we have said, were but the herald waves of 
the Italian flood—of the Renaissance movement, commonly so called. 
The first distinct influx we may trace to Humphrey, Duke of Glouces- 
ter, named by Henry the Fifth Regent of England at the accession of 
his nephew, Henry the Sixth. Mr. J. R. Green in his History has 
drawn a lively picture of Humphrey. His passion for literature was 
genuine; and the Classical Revival, then at its prime in Italy, was 
what specially attracted him. The great scholar Leonardo Bruni 
dedicated to the Duke a translation from Aristotle’s Politics; his 
own Court poet and orator was a scholar from Forli. ‘ But with its 
love of learning Humphrey combined the restlessness, the immorality, 
the selfish, boundless ambition which characterised the age of the 
Renaissance. His life was sullied by sensual excesses, his greed of 
power shook his nephew’s throne,’ and, it may be added, in the end 
ruined his own career. 

Returning to his connection with scholarship, Duke Humphrey's 
one nobler side, in 1431 and 1469 he may be said to have founded 
the Bodleian Library by the gift of 129 volumes to Oxford. Other 
donations rapidly followed, and the 274 volumes entered in the 
University Register of the time display to us what may be called a 
genuine library of culture. We note specimens of Ovid and of Quin- 
tilian (then and long after the leading authority for Latin style), 
seven volumes of Cicero; if but one Greek book (a vocabulary), 
Bruni’s excellent Latin versions from Aristotle, with others of Plato. 
In Italian literature we find no less than two volumes of Dante, 


* J.T. Mullinger’s History of the University of Cambridge (1888). 
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seven of Petrarch, and five of Boccaccio; though whether these 
represented their vernacular or their Latin writings is not specified. 
And this Bodleian in infancy was shortly supplemented by Tiptoft, 
Lord Worcester (whom we shall presently meet again), with the 
manuscripts, valued at an immense sum, which he had collected in 
Italy, where the passion for these treasures, happily for the world, 
rivalled that inspired by gems and bronzes, pictures and sculpture. 

As usual, loss follows gain. It is sad to relate that of this noble 
treasury but eleven volumes are now traceable. The library was 
mainly ruined—‘ dispersed’ is the euphemistic phrase of a recent 
historian—by the barbarism and robbery of the early Reformation. 
Bodley himself could find none of the books, although three are now 
in the collection. ‘The manuscripts,’ says Mr. Lyte, ‘disappeared 
in the course of the sixteenth century, lost through the negligence 
of one generation, or destroyed by the ignorant fanaticism of 
another. But to that dark age we shall have to return in due 
season. 

It was in 1420 that Poggio Bracciolini, the great Tuscan scholar, 
gave that often quoted account of culture and classical learning in 
England, whence it may, I fear, be inferred that to Florentine eyes 
we were simply barbarians. But better days were at hand. Ap- 
parently between 1460 and 1470—perhaps a little earlier—five 
adventurous Englishmen overcame ‘all obstacles in order to drink 
at the fountain head of pure learning in Italy,’ placing themselves at 
Ferrara under the instruction of Guarino Guarini.’ 

Let us pause for a moment upon this turning-point in the pro- 
gress of England, petty in appearance, immense indeed in its results. 
Our five countrymen, our five Oxford students, as I note with lawful 
pride—Fleming, Grey, Gunthorpe, Free, and Tiptoft—were doubtless 
unconscious that their Italian journey was the first step in a move- 
ment incomparably more important than those great political crises 
through which England passed during that half-century—the con- 
quest and the loss of France, the outbreak of the War of York and 
Lancaster. Upon the thorny questions what our higher education 
should now be, or what evils by inevitable sequence have sprung from 
the New Learning of the Renaissance, we must not here enter. All 
reasonable men acknowledge that to the Italian Classical Revival 
modern culture is fundamentally due ; that we derived from it what it 
is not too much to call the discovery of Greece and of Rome—the 
masterpieces and eternal models of literature, the creators of the laws 
of Thought: that from this came also, in due time, the impulse to- 
wards physical science, and the yet greater science of the mind. If 


2 Mr. Hallam says the younger Guarini: Mr. Lyte, the elder. But as he was 
born in 1370, and died at Ferrara in 1460, if himself the teacher of our students we 
can hardly place their visit much later than 1450. It is, perhaps, worth notice that 
the name Guarino (= Warren) may point to a Teutonic ancestry. 
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our five pioneers could not foresee these results; if, like Columbus, they 
rather coasted the New World than explored it; if their studies, as 
we shall see, bore little visible fruit ; yet to the torch which Oxford 
then lighted at Ferrara we all owe an immeasurable gratitude: 
throughout the whole sphere of human knowledge, at least, the flame 
then kindled is still the ‘ master-light of all our seeing.’ 

We can picture to ourselves something of the scene in medizval 
Ferrara. Several of the Italian churches and university build- 
ings yet retain monuments to famous teachers now forgotten. These 
show how the classes were held. Long-robed students sit at their 
desks upon plain benches; the lecturer, perhaps discoursing with 
southern energetic action, is enthroned above them; and, as we 
see the Egyptian kings in their sepulchral bas-reliefs, towers like a 
giant over his pigmy audience. Guarini himself was entitled to 
such a distinction. Born at Verona in 1270, he taught vigorously in 
Ferrara from 1429 to 1460; our Oxonians must have gathered his 
maturest experience. Guarini had studied in youth for five years in 
Greece ; he ranks high among the Humanist scholars of the first 
period. I find no notice of any writing left by him, but his special 
eminence seems to have been the accuracy, clearness, and method of 
his teaching. He and his friend Vittorino, who educated the 
Gonzaga family in Mantua from 1425 onward, are also signally dis- 
tinguished as amongst the very few Humanists who were respected 
equally for learning and for high moral character. No men could be 
better fitted than these two to create for us, in Mr. Symonds’ words, 
‘the system of our universities and public schools.’ Hence it is not 
in Oxford, not in England only, that the eternal debt of gratitude is 
due to Guarini. Ferrara should be an honoured name from Australia 
to California, wherever the minds of English-speaking men are 
widened, strengthened, and refined by that classical culture which— 
thus far, at least—has found no rival as the Organon of the highest 
education. 

A few words are now due to those five students, who also deserve 
our thankful recognition. 

Robert Fleming when in Italy was friend to many of her scholars, 
and brought back a number of precious books which he gave to the 
library of Lincoln College. Nothing definite is known of him as a 
teacher, but he compiled a Greco-Latin dictionary, which seems to 
have perished in the ravage of the Reformation. He wrote also a 
heroic Latin poem, printed at Ferrara in 1477, in honour of the 
reigning Pope, Sixtus the Fourth. This Pope, Francesco of Savona, 
is himself an only too characteristic specimen of the Italian Renais- 
sance. He was distinguished for his own learning; he founded the 
Vatican library; he built the famous chapel called by his papal 
name; he warmly encouraged scholars. Under him, says Creighton, 
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‘there was no doubt of the triumph of Humanism at the papal court.’ 
But Sixtus was also privy, at least, to the horrible murder of Giuliano 
de’ Medici in the cathedral of Florence. It was under him that 
the moral standard of the Papacy was fatally lowered in the eyes of 
Europe. These points should be noticed, because they give a glimpse 
of the corrupt world in which our countrymen found themselves: we 
may justly say that it is to their credit how rarely they were infected 
by that Circean atmosphere and spirit from which they learned so 
much themselves, and became qualified to do so much for us. 

William Grey, made Bishop of Ely by Pope Nicholas the Fifth 
in 1454, enriched the library of Balliol with many fine manuscripts 
from Italy. This collection, according to Mr. Mullinger, included 
Petrarch’s letters, and works by Cicero and Quintilian, together with 
a new translation of the Timaeus and Euthyphron of Plato; which 
we may look upon, perhaps, as preluding to that completer work by 
which the present Master has naturalised the great. philosopher him- 
self as an Englishman among us. 

John Free, a student of Balliol, after studying at Ferrara took 
the degree of Doctor of Medicine at the neighbouring University of 
Padua, early renowned for medical science and Aristotelian predilec- 
tions. The wealth which he obtained professionally ‘ did not,’ how- 
ever, ‘relax his attention to polite literature; the Italians accounted 
him worthy to compose an epitaph for the tomb of Petrarch’ (Lyte). 
Free died at Rome in 1465, when just named Bishop of Bath and 
Wells by Paul the Second. Looking at these facts, we may reason- 
ably conclude that his residence in Italy must have begun several 
years before 1460. 

John Gunthorpe, fourth on our list, gave manuscripts (says 
Warton) to both of our Universities, wrote himself upon poetry, and 
reached such command over polished Latinity as to be appointed one 
of the Latin seeretaries to Queen Anne by Edward the Fourth in 
1487. Hedied Dean of Wells in 1498—a worthy predecessor of 
that distinguished Italian scholar who now holds the office. It is 
pleasant to note how in every case before us the flame of study, car- 
ried from Italy four centuries ago, still burns in the sanctuaries to 
which these first adventurers bore it. 

Guarino’s last pupil, unlike those hitherto named, was a layman 
of noble birth—John Tiptoft, Earl of Worcester. From Oxford 
he journeyed to Jerusalem, on his return spending three years 
in Italy, where he was in company with Free of Balliol. Tiptoft 
taught at Padua, and his elegant Latin style as a speaker is said to 
have drawn tears from that sensitive scholar-Pope, Pius the Second 
(Aeneas Sylvius Piccolomini), the most genuinely human of the 
Italian Humanists. In England, Tiptoft ‘seems to have been re- 
garded as the Mecenas of his age ;’ and Caxton, whoin 1481 printed 
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his English version of Cicero’s De Amicitia, extols him above all his 
contemporaries in ‘science and moral virtue.’ Yet Tiptoft, like 
Humphrey, is too truly a child of the Italian Renaissance. It was 
he who, even in that cruel age, earned from his countrymen the title 
of Butcher, by the mercilessness with which he executed some cap- 
tured enemies of Edward the Fourth; suffering the penalty in his 
own turn during the brief restoration of Henry the Sixth in 1470. 

These five students, says Hallam, ‘ preceded any whom we could 
mention on sure grounds, either in France or Germany: we trace, 
however, no distinct fruits from their acquisitions.’ The reigns of 
Henry the Sixth and Edward the Fourth were in matter of fact years, 
as we might call them, of incubation ; the seed was sown, but the crop 
not yet visible. Edward’s time, in particular (1461 to 1483), may rank 
as one of our lowest periods in literary production. Caxton’s arrival in 
England was, it is true, meanwhile preparing the way for the spread 
of genuine learning, but his books were more meant for general 
readers than for scholars. He did much; but the days when England 
was ready for an Aldus were still far distant. We may, however, 
note with pleasure that a Latin version of Aristotle’s Ethics was 
printed at Oxford in 1479. 

William Selling, Fellow of All Souls, studied in Italy some years 
after the earliest group; he also brought over Greek and Latin 
manuscripts, which he gave to the celebrated monastery of Christ 
Church, Canterbury. His epitaph in the cathedral describes him as 
Graeca atque Latina lingua perdoctus—the first Englishman, I 
suppose, thus commemorated. 

Our pre-Reformation scholars fall into two main sections. We 
have now seen the pioneers: the next answer to the Italian Human- 
ist teachers. Grocyn, Linacre, Colet, are here conspicuous. But it 
was no longer necessary for our scholars to cross the sea for the New 
Learning: Italy now sends her missionaries to us. Cornelio Vitelli (I 
suppose from Citta di Castello) settled in Oxford asa teacher from about 
1488 to 1492 ; at one time inhabiting a room in Exeter, where the ex- 
penses of his fuel-cellar and chimney, duly entere/ in the college books, 
may suggest how the Italian shivered in the sunless north.‘ Vitelli’s 
seems to have been the first Greek taught publicly in our island— 
England thus following Italy at more than a century’s distance. 
¥rom Vitelli, presumably, Grocyn, educated at Winchester and Fel- 
low of New College (1442-c. 1519), learned the rudiments. Early in 
the reign of Henry the Seventh he was studying at Florence under 
the great Politian ; and on his return hither, the first lectures on 
Greek given by an Englishman to Englishmen were delivered 
apparently in 1492), in Exeter College, to which he was doubtless 
attracted by Vitelli’s residence. ‘Erasmus,’ says Mr. Lyte, ‘ who 

* See the excellent Register of Exeter College, by C. W. Boase (1879). 
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was for a while his guest, describes him as an incomparable man, 
and an accurate scholar, skilled in various branches of learning. The 
luxury and the prevailing scepticism of Florentine society had not 
corrupted the simple, earnest character of the English student. To 
the end of his life Grocyn continued ascetic in his habits, strictly 
observant of ecclesiastical regulations, and warmly attached to the 
study of scholastic philosophy.’ 

Whilst Grocyn was working at Florence he was joined, about 
1484, by yet another Oxford man, the eighth who has come before 
us, Thomas Linacre; who, through Selling’s introduction, became 
a pupil of the Greek Chalcondylas and of Politian. Linacre here 
formed acquaintance with Lorenzo and Giovanni de’ Medici—after- 
wards Leo the Tenth. Going thence to Rome, while reading Plato’s 
Phaedo in the Vatican he met the Venetian, Hermolaus Barbarus, 
and became his intimate friend. I name these men, because Her- 
molaus, with Politian, ranked as pre-eminently the two best scholars 
of the age in Italian estimation. This is a further proof how our 
countrymen seem at once to have chosen out as their teachers the 
very choicest masters of the Revival; how by some native instinct 
they separated at once the true grain from the plentiful chaff and 
rottenness of the Renaissance. 

This Oxford movement has been so little described that I have 
allowed myself to dwell upon these details. Note, again, how the 
Englishmen grow more at home in Italy. Linacre visited also 
Venice and Padua: at Venice making acquaintance with the world- 
famous printer, Aldus Manutius; at Padua taking the degree 
of Doctor of Medicine. He then returned to England laden with 
valuable books, and with a knowledge of the Renaissance methods 
and learning, perhaps even more precious to us. No man of 
his age, so far as our evidence goes, was deeplier penetrated by the 
best spirit of the Revival. 

Linacre’s further career must be noticed more briefly. At first 
he also taught Greek at Oxford. Thomas More and Erasmus were 
here his and Grocyn’s pupils. He translated from Greek into Latin 
an astronomical work by the Neo-Platonist Proclus, which Aldus 
published for him at Venice in 1499; England thus fairly entering 
on its own soil the field of the Italian Revival. This book Linacre 
dedicated to Arthur, eldest son of Henry the Eighth: and it may be 
some indication of English progress that, before his death in 1502, 
the Prince, amongst other books, had studied Homer, Virgil, Lucan, 
Plautus, Terence, Cicero’s Orations, Livy, Tacitus, Pliny, and Thucy- 
dides—the only Greek classic named in the list. 

Linacre about 1509 took clerical orders. But his interest in 
medicine was unabated. He was Court physician; he published 
severa] translations from the great medical writer Galen, and founded 

VoL, XXVIII.—No. 165. 31 
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at Merton the lectureship which, revived in 1856 and devoted to 
anatomy, still bears his name, with another at St. John’s, Cambridge— 
whilst to him also the existing Royal College of Physicians owes its 
origin. He was the first President. Yet he did not forsake his 
classical scholarship, publishing a critical work of much merit upon 
Latin style, which was frequently reprinted upon the continent. 
This, however, carries us on to 1524. 

The New Learning was now moving rapidly, though with a promise 
destined to be long unfulfilled. And we may, perhaps, say with 
truth, that in the English nation, resting then and recovering from 
the desolation of the civil wars, the great Revival found a soil next in 
fertility, next in congeniality to the Italian ;° and this at the date 
when those studies were declining on their native soil, and the 
Humanists themselves began to be held pedants or sophists—giving 
place to cultivated men of the world, and the influx of the great 
Italian poets of the Cinque Cento. ; 

The fifty years now sketched have shown us the formation of 
a learned class in England. To John Colet belongs the glory of 
creating the first public school of the Renaissance in the country. 
Born in 1466, about 1493 he also, like Grocyn and Linacre, made 
his Italian journey. Of this we have no details. But his career 
shows that whilst he must have gone deep into the New Learning 
(although, as it appears, without mastering Greek), yet that the 
main result of his studies was in a new direction, destined to an 
importance which he could not have foreseen. Colet returned from 
Italy with a decided preference for Origen, Cyprian, and Jerome, 
over Augustine, Duns Scotus, and Aquinas. This change, this 
Newer Learning, involved ultimately no less than the rejection of the 
great logically organised scholastic theology of the Middle Ages, and 
the first foundation of a new system, based upon the earlier Church 
Fathers, above all upon the books of Scripture itself, approached in 
their literal sense, and regarded not as a collection of separate logical 
data, but as living wholes—as messages to man (if this be not too 
epigrammatic a phrase), not as syllogisms. And in this spirit and 
on this method it was that Colet began lecturing in 1496 upon the 
epistles of S. Paul, at Oxford, where a group of congenial and 
influential friends soon appears to have gathered about him. 

There was doubtless in the angry and contemptuous renunciation 


5 The Revival, in a serious sense, has hitherto only penetrated four nations. 
Among these, Italy holds the high place of the initiator. Germany, for about two 
centuries, has been supreme in research. When Italy became barren, France bore 
the great scholars of Europe, and has since been eminent in skilful popularisation of 
Latin literature. But if we take the study of the two ancient languages together, 
and their infusion through the educated classes, may we not fairly venture to claim 
for England the place nearest Italy in the golden age of her Renaissance? She has, 
at least, unquestionably turned the great gift to the best account. 
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of Scholasticism, which Colet and the more distinctly pronounced 
reformers after him made, no little unfairness and ingratitude toward 
the system by which they had themselves been trained. Yet the 
Scholastic method clearly had outlived its day, at least to the English 
mind: the time had come to prepare for a truer, a more scientific, 
a more fruitful Biblical exegesis. Inthe whole of this important 
province of study, however, our Renaissance parts company for good 
from the Italian. But this subject lies outside the present sketch, 
except when we have to notice how the Reformation, during its 
earlier progress, exercised for the time that ruinous influence over 
education and culture which has been too commonly obscured or 
ignored by the political or theological partisanship of historians. 
Thus the Oxford movement now at length was penetrating the 
country. Latin literature, so far as 1450 the possession of a few, 
was becoming an open treasure, first to University students, and 
then to schoolboys. England in 1500 had reached, or nearly reached, 
the stage at which Italy by 1400 had arrived. Scholars, amongst 
whom several abbots and other high ecclesiastics are named, were 
multiplying rapidly. The accession of Henry the Eighth seemed to 
open a new era more favourable to learning than that of his father. 
Colet, now Dean of S. Paul’s, took advantage of the time, and founded 
from his private fortune the school which till the other day stood 
yet within the Churchyard, in 1510. The image of Our Lord as the 
Holy Child over the master’s chair, with the inscription Hear ye 
Him, reveals the ruling bent of the founder’s mind. The master, 
according to the Statutes of 1518, was to be ‘learned in good and 
clean Latin literature, and also in Greek, if such may be gotten.’ 
Lilly, the Oxford student first placed at the head, had in fact ac- 
quired the language at Rhodes and in Rome. It should be remem- 
bered that Colet himself (who studied Chaucer, Lydgate, and other 
English poets in order to improve his own style) by 1516 had not’ 
yet mastered Greek, sine cuius peritia nihil swmus, as he pathetic- 
ally remarks. Yet of the boys he says, ‘I would they were taught 
always in good literature, both Latin and Greek.’ Their Latin 
grammar was composed by Lilly with the aid of Erasmus, and pub- 
lished in 1513 with a preface by Wolsey, then Dean of York. Some 
opposition, indeed, arose ; a bishop whom Colet sarcastically describes 
as reckoning ‘ among the wise of the day,’ a sapientioribus, even ven- 
tured to call the school Domum Idolatriae.6 Yet we, who know 
what the Paganism of the Revival was in Italy, and what were its 
moral effects, may recognise that the criticism had more force than 
Colet imagined. Despite this, however, the example of S. Paul’s 
was soon followed, and it is perhaps not too much to say that the 
system which has made our public schools so great and salutary an 
6 Warton, History, Sec. xxxvi. 
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element in forming the national character is the direct result of 
Colet’s foundation. 

But this vast future reserved for the New Learning, with all its 
widened horizons—the fruits to come from this Tree of the Know- 
ledge of Good and Evil, transplanted from Italy—were unknown to 
that ‘patriarch of English learning,’ Grocyn, and to Colet, alike. 
May I quit them with a few lines written in their honour? What 
they taught was, in truth, 


New learning all! yet fresh from fountains old, 
Hellenic inspiration, pure and deep : 
Strange treasures of Byzantine hoards unroll’d, 
And mouldering volumes from monastic sleep, 
Reclad with life by more than magic art : 
Till that old world renew’d 
His youth, and in the past the present own’d its part. 


" O vision that ye saw, and hardly saw, 
Ye who in Alfred’s path at Oxford trod, 
Or in our London train’d by studious law 
The little-ones of Christ to Him and God, 
Colet and Grocyn !—Though the world forget 
The labours of your love, 
In loving hearts your names live in their fragrance yet. 


Yet we must be careful not to exaggerate our advance: and 
although Hallam does not seem to have observed his usual modera- 
tion when stating that Oxford, and England with her, ‘seems’ to 
have been nearly stationary in academical learning during the 
unpropitious reign of Henry the Seventh,’ it is doubtless true that 
little or no fruits of scholarship, in the way of edited classics or verna- 
cular literature, were thus far perceptible. But the influence of our 
first Humanist travellers—their reports of what was going forward in 
Italy, their books and manuscripts, their first lectures, had been 
working meanwhile like ‘secret fire’: and the Statutes framed by 
Bishop Fox for Corpus College, in 1517, brought the Classical Renais- 
sance in its soundest and most useful aspect full before the eyes of 
Cxford. 

The advance shown in these Statutes is so marked as to deserve 
special notice. Some acquaintance with Latin literature no less 
than with logic and philosophy was required from all candidates for 
the scholarships ; and scholars were not to be paid who could not 
readily write Latin verse and prose. Provision was made for a three 
years’ maintenance of a Fellow or promising student in Italy or 
elsewhere abroad. The duty of the lecturer or Professor of the 
Humanities is ‘to extirpate barbarism from our beehive.’ Natives 
of Greece or Italy are named as specially eligible for this office ; 


7 Hallam, Literature, Part I. chap. iv. § 8. 
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one of the last testimonies to that cosmopolitanism, that liberal 
unrestrictedness of choice, which was possible before the unity 
of the Roman Church was broken up. The list of Greek and Latin 
books for the students is much like ours, except that we note the 
absence of Homer, Aeschylus, and Plato. In theology the early 
Fathers replace the Schoolmen. 

Greek, lastly, is offered as an alternative for Latin in the ordinary 
language of conversation throughout the time spent within the 
college walls. This regulation doubtless seems archaic, perhaps (it 
may be feared) impracticable—to us. Yet there can be no doubt that 
the use of Latin had been enforced and practised throughout the 
colieges from their beginning. It was obviously a substitute, and in 
many ways, we need not question, an efficient substitute, for the 
almost absolute want of books, in days before printing was diffused. 
The oral instruction through which the rudiments of Greek must at 
first have been given in S. Paul’s School was an analogous method of 
learning. Hallam has a striking remark upon this. ‘ The labour of 
acquiring knowledge strengthened, as it always does, the memory; 
it excited an industry which surmounted every obstacle, and yielded 
to no fatigue; and we may thus account for that copiousness of 
verbal learning which sometimes astonishes us in the scholars of the 
sixteenth century, and in which they seem to surpass the more exact 
philologers of later ages.’ § 

No small excitement was created by these new measures ; and the 
opposition was intensified by the publication, in 1519, of the second 
edition of the New Testament by the great scholar Erasmus, in 
which he discarded the Vulgate—the authorised translation of the 
Church— and insisted upon an historical method of biblical study. 
Hence arose the brief and inglorious war between the Trojans, who 
supported the old system, and the Greeks. Thomas More, who was 
then with the king and Wolsey, perceived that this riotous attack 
upon Greek literature must be suppressed at once; and either he, or 
Henry himself, wrote a letter which threw the requisite handful of 
dust over the angry combatants, ensuring thus the triumph of the 
Bees, as Fox had named his students. 

Wolsey’s magnificent scheme for his ‘Cardinal College,’ 1527, 
carried instruction further, and into greater details than the rules of 
Corpus. Homer and Plato now appear. But it is well known how 
the greed of Henry, that savage varnished with culture, crushed and 
maimed the great design of Wolsey ; whose foundation of the Greek 
professorship in 1520 was, thus far, the most conspicuous and last- 
ing monument of the triumph of the Classical Revival. Cambridge, 
meanwhile, was quite untouched by the Renaissance at the close 
of the fifteenth century: she was some fifty years in arrear of 

8 History of Literature, Part I. chap. iv. § 31. 
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Oxford. Some preparation had been made by the noble exertions 
of Bishop Fisher; but the true commencement was due to the 
example and teaching of Erasmus, who resided and taught there 
between 1511 and 1515, and began ‘the somewhat perilous experi- 
ment of forming a class in Greek.’ The grammar compiled by 
Chrysoloras for his pupils in Florence was that used by Erasmus; 
but he did not find in Cambridge anything of the Italian enthusiasm. 
His pupils were scanty; he was unpopular among the seniors of the 
University (of which his own conspicuous ‘ literary sensitiveness,’ as 
Hallam terms it, may have been partly the cause); and ill-treated 
by the barbarians of the town. His class thus proved a failure, and 
he left the place in 1513. Yet he recognised afterwards that Cam- 
bridge had some men of ability, and that a sounder learning began 
to mark the three colleges which were under Fisher’s direct guid- 
ance. , 

In 1519 Richard Croke was named Greek reader in Cambridge. 
He had been a pupil of Erasmus and of Grocyn, and, by the 
liberality of Archbishop Warham, had studied and taught for twelve 
years in the universities of Paris, Louvain, and Leipzig, thus meet- 
ing the Renaissance Revival half-way to Italy. His Latin inaugural 
oration is one of the most curious documents we possess in illustration 
of English classical study during its first days. It is a splendid, if 
rhetorical, eulogy of Greek literature and of the Greek intellect. ‘ All 
that has raised man from the savage to the civilised state, he owes 
to Greece. I agree with those who attack our studies, that religion 
is our paramount interest. But whence does religion itself reach us 
but from Greece? Was not the whole New Testament except S. 
Matthew written in Greek ? Was not the Septuagint itself inspired ?’ 
Mixed up with this exhortation come certain ancient uncritical argu- 
ments: as that Hebrew was the oldest language in the world, and Attic 
Greek the second; or that Cambridge should take to Greek study, 
and not allow herself to be beaten (as Croke clearly felt that she 
then was) by what, on the authority of a long-forgotten legend, he 
was pleased to call her old colony, Oxford. 

Beyond the sphere of the universities, however, we have as yet 
little evidence of the advance of the New Learning. Very few 
classical works had thus far been printed in England; and our 
own literature is almost a blank. Some tincture of scholarship 
existed about the Court, as we infer from the production of a play 
by Plautus at the Palace of Greenwich in 1520. Similarly in Scot- 
land it was King James the Fourth who, in 1496, ordered that 
gentlemen’s sons should be sent to school to learn Latin. The 
order displays the king’s temper, even if in ‘ rude Scotland’ it could, 
probably, be of little use. His son Alexander, however, was the 
pupil of Erasmus in Greek. But this promising boy fell at Flodden; 
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and after that disastrous day the shameful devastation of the Low- 
lands by Henry the Eighth, and the disturbed state of the country, 
threw Scotland backward in culture. The translation of the Aeneid 
by Douglas, though completed about 1513, was not printed before 
1553. 

But the bright dawning of our Early Revival—that Renaissance 
which, in Mr. Brodrick’s words, ‘ may not improperly be regarded as 
a legacy of Catholic to Protestant England ’—was soon overcast. 
Our reign of terror is now at hand; the murders, the robberies, the 
despotism carefully masked under legal forms, which have raised 
Henry the Eighth to that evil eminence among the ‘ enemies of the 
human race,’ upon which the sophistries lavished in the vain effort 
to remove him by an eloquent special pleader (vitiated himself by 
the superstition of Hero-Worship) have left the figure of the Tyrant 
only the more odiously conspicuous. Even from 1520 the univer- 
sities begin to pass under a period of depression; and by 1530, Mr. 
Lyte notes that Oxford was now much reduced in numbers, morally 
deteriorated, and far less free than in medizval days. Enthusiasm 
died out; the Renaissance movement was arrested. As the Refor- 
mation advanced, the sky darkened ; and the despot’s hand made 
itself more distinctly felt in the royal visitation of the universities 
arranged under the directions of Cromwell—first Anarch of that name 
—in 1535. It is true that orders were given to appoint classical 
lectureships, to be compulsorily supported by the colleges ; and that 
Regius professorships were founded, and paid by confiscation of 
Church property. That the king, as Mr. Brodrick too courteously 
assures us,° deserves credit for these acts, we can only read with a 
smile. The visitation was in reality a heavy blow to culture; doing 
thus, by robbery and main force, what is only valuable and healthy 
if brought about by the natural movement of the human mind. 
Hence it is no wonder that the decline of the universities continued 
in an aggravated form. The main causes of this may be briefly 
stated. The destruction of the monasteries, completed by 1539, 
wholly depriving many towns and villages of their only means of 
instruction, cut off the supply of young scholars. A servile and de- 
graded parliament is always the very best instrument of tyranny, and 
the legislation dictated by Henry had shaken men’s confidence in 
every direction. Words and even thoughts were now legally declared 
high treason ; under ‘the generally hideous aspect which things had 
assumed,’!° how should literature and scholarship flourish? And even 
had these causes not existed, the Revival would have been impeded 

® History of the University of Oxford (1886). 

© I quote these words from the able and interesting History of the Church of 
England, by Canon R. W. Dixon (1885)—by far the fullest, and (on the whole) 
most honest account known to me of Church matters under Henry the Eighth and 
Edward the Sixth. 
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seriously by the religious dilemma of the period, diverting men’s 
minds to controversy, passion, and persecution. 

Yet during this dark age some brighter spots may be noted in 
favour of classical learning. Greek was lectured on at Cambridge 
in 1533 by Smith, the first Regius professor, and he and Cheke, 
celebrated by Milton, improved the pronunciation of the language, 
which was then spoken in its later degenerate form.'!' We have 
noticed the appointment of classical lecturers at Oxford. The royal 
family seem to have been well educated. Edward the Sixth, it is 
said, studied Aristotle’s Ethics in the Greek, though with little 
apparent personal benefit. Elizabeth’s learning is well known; 
indeed, if we are to call James the First such, she also cannot escape 
the name of pedant. 

Scotland, vexed by internal miseries, and desolated, as I have 
noticed, by the savage border warfare of Henry the Eighth, made, 
meanwhile, but scanty progress. No classical book, and very few 
others, appeared before 1550. Greek, however, was first taught in 
1534 at Montrose, where a successful school seems to have existed. 

Henry’s reign was followed under his son by even worse days, 
which in turn have been even more misrepresented by the spirit 
of party. Under the crew of greedy hypocrites who now ravaged 
the country, new visitations were inflicted upon Oxford and Cam- 
bridge in 1548-1549. Virtue and religion themselves could not pro- 
claim higher principles than the royal commissioners; but their 


visit, as they knocked the colleges about, expelled members at 
pleasure, inflicted compulsory oaths, and violently interfered with 
the college funds, gave a further shock to the universities. The 
result may be read in a sermon publicly preached in London on 
behalf of Cambridge by Lever, in 1550. 


The reformation of religion (said he at Paul’s Cross) ought to lave aided poverty 
and learning. It has decayed the Universities. None but private men are enriched 
by it. Abbeys, colleges, chantries, are all gone: but to none but private men. 
The late king founded a new college in Cambridge, and gave some other benefac- 
tions. Butsince you came to be the disposers of his liberality, out of two hundred 
students in divinity that were there, all are gone ; house and man, young scholars 
and old doctors, not one is left. Of one hundred of another sort, who had benefices 
or rich friends, and lived in hostels or inns, none are left, save a few who are crept 
into colleges to take the livings of poor men. The few who remain in colleges 
cannot pursue their studies for lack of exhibition and help. They read and study 
all day long, from four in the morning; their dinner is a penny piece of beef 
among four, with the broth, salt, and oatmeal; their supper is little better ; and 
having no fires, they walk up and down to warm their feet at bedtime.” 








" Attempts have been now and again made to restore this barbarism. But 
common sense will cordially agree with Hallam that, to adopt the pronunciation of 
the modern Greeks, ‘ even if right, would be buying truth very dear.’ 

#2 Canon Dixon’s History, vol. iii. chap, 17. 
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Learning and advance in culture had, one would think, received 
blows enough from their pretended friends. Yet days even more 
shameful followed. A new visitation was made by the revolutionary 
government in 1551; and although the list of commissioners includes 
Ridley, Cheke, Cecil, and others from whom better things might 
have been expected, yet the result was simple desolation. The 
treasury was broken open, and its contents were seized; many records 
of the University were destroyed. ‘All academical dignitaries’ (to 
quote once more from the Warden of Merton) ‘found guilty of up- 
holding the old faith’ were expelled by the visitors ; ‘ altars, images, 
statues, the things called organs, and everything else which seemed 
to savour of superstition, were defaced or swept away. ... The 
amouut of destruction wrought by their orders among the libraries 
and chapels of colleges cannot now be estimated, but it was certainly 
enormous, and cartloads of classical and scientific manuscripts were 
consigned to the flames, together with many an illuminated master- 
piece of scholastic literature.’'* The reforming faction of Oxford 
joined with the royal visitors in the contempt with which they 
treated the existing system of education; the very degrees of the 
University, with a fanaticism worthy of Fox in the next century, 
were condemned as anti-Christian. 

It isno wonder that the universities, for Cambridge seems to have 
fared no better, were now nearly deserted, and that washerwomen 
at Oxford dried clothes in the schools of arts. ‘The non-collegiate 
students became fewer and fewer; the most experienced teachers 
gradually disappeared; the impulse of the Renaissance died away.’ 
The disastrous and reactionary reign of Edward the Sixth marks the 
lowest point, the nadir of English liberal culture; Puritanism—for 
the thing existed before the name—displaying already its natural 
antagonism to intellectual freedom and culture. 

No substantial improvement followed for many years ; although it 
is to the credit of the next reign that Trinity College, Oxford, was 
founded by Sir Thomas Pope, upon the best lines of the Renaissance 
Revival, and that Cardinal Pole, who had the oversight of the 
Statutes, in Pope’s own phrase, advised him ‘to order the Greek to 
be more taught there than I have provided. This purpose I well 
like; but I fear the times will not bear it now.’ 

It was not before half of Elizabeth’s reign was over that either 
literature or the universities recovered their lost ground. The long 
chancellorship of Elizabeth’s infamous favourite, Robert Dudley, 
Lord Leicester, (1564-1588) was specially injurious to culture; 
‘neither learning nor education,’ says Mr. Brodrick, ‘flourished under 
Oxford Puritanism.’ Leicester, it should be remembered, affected 
to belong to that party, or at any rate acted as its patron. But the 


13 Brodrick’s History, p. 81. 
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Revival of Letters was now too firmly established in the country to 
be repressed, although it now took an English, an insular character, 
and henceforth, except in our poetry and drama, is almost dissevered 
from that Southern Renaissance whence it drew its first origin and 
inspiration. 

F, T. PALGRAVE. 





THE PRIVATE SOLDIERS WRONGS. 


I. 
AN OFFICER'S REPLY. 


In the September number of this Review appears an article by Mr. A. 
V. Palmer, late Sergeant 79th Highlanders, which contains remarks, 
or rather insinuations, which I think should not pass unchallenged. 

There is very much in this article on the ‘Grievances of Private 
Soldiers’ which is perfectly true, and which all officers will endorse ; 
but what I object to, and entirely dissent from, therein, is the in- 
sinuation which runs throughout it, more implied than directly ex- 
pressed, that the officers of the army, and especially the regimental 
officers, are in great part to blame. Mr. Palmer commences by say- 
ing that hardly any officers know or understand the wants of their 
men, because they have not been through the ranks. This argument, 
however, cuts both ways, and Mr. Palmer must for the same reason 
be equally ignorant of the sentiments and knowledge of their men 
existing among officers, as he has never apparently attained to the 
commissioned ranks himself. 

He then proceeds to unfold a string of the private soldier’s griev- 
ances, not one of which is not already very well known to every 
officer of two or three years’ service and upwards. When I say ‘not 
one, I must make one exception. I did not know, and do not now 
believe, that there is any very widespread suspicion among the 
soldiers in the ranks that the proceeds of the various funds which 
are maintained for their comfort or amusement are misappropriated 
by the officers in charge of them. 

I need hardly add that such misappropriation is most rare, is 
always sooner or later discovered, and the delinquent severely pun- 
ished. Tommy Atkins, though not always a highly educated individual, 
has, I believe, a shrewd conviction that the money he subscribes, either 
directly or indirectly, through purchases in the canteen and coffee- 
shop, is far safer in the keeping of the commissioned than in that of 
the non-commissioned ranks. An ounce of fact is worth a pound of 
theory. Let us take the Canteen Fund, which Mr. Palmer suggests 
should be put under the control of a committee of non-commissioned 
officers and men. There happens to be a series of facts which throw 
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a light on the manner this fund would be administered should it 
pass into the hands of such a committee. 

In India—I am speaking from personal experience gained some 
eight years ago, but I believe the system is still continued—the 
Government supplies the malt liquors and rum sold to the soldiers in 
the canteens at very low rates. The management of the canteen is 
in the hands of a committee of officers, and the issue of liquor, &c., is 
made by a sergeant called the canteen issuer, who is changed every 
month; each sergeant in the regiment taking his turn. Every day 
the stock of beer and rum is checked by gauging the amount in hand 
and comparing it with what remained the day before and the consump- 
tion as shown by the receipts in the till. This is done either by the 
orderly officer or the sergeant-major. Again and again have these 
canteen issuers been detected, tried by court-martial, and punished 
for cheating the Government and their comrades in the issue of 
liquor. There are several ways of effecting this, the commonest 
being either to froth up the issues or to water the beer and rum, 
the surplus thus obtained being sold by the issuer for his own profit. 
Scores of instances might be adduced. For instance, in 1881 the 
regimental sergeant-major and five other senior non-commissioned 
officers of a crack infantry battalion were tried, and reduced to the 
ranks for such frauds. This occurred in the Punjaub. In this case 
a regular system of fraud had been established among all the sergeants 
and staff sergeants of the regiment, which was only accidentally dis- 
covered. The regimental sergeant-major was a particularly smart, 
good soldier, thoroughly reliable in every other way, and implicitly 
trusted by his superiors. Until detected, the delinquents appeared 
to have no consciousness of committing a crime. If the non-com- 
missioned officer can hardly be trusted to handle the material, he 
certainly is not a fit person to whom to trust the accounts of the 
canteen. 

A little sentence that occurs in Mr. Palmer’s article betrays where 
the so-called grievance really lies. He says (page 334), speaking of 
the President of the Canteen Committee, a commissioned officer, and 
always where practicable a field officer: ‘It is he whe pays the 
tradesmen’s bills, however small, and whatever discounts are given 
on the payment of the bills this gentleman is suspected of putting 
into his own pocket.’ No officer would take a ‘commission’ from 
the contractor. It would be very difficult for him to do so without 
being detected by the other members of the committee, and it is 
most unlikely that all these would be black sheep. Any discount 
that may be given for cash payment of bills goes of course to the 
benefit of the Canteen Fund. Should the control of the fund be in 
the hands of such a committee as suggested by Mr. Palmer, I am 
afraid the ‘commission’ system would flourish exceedingly. Mr. 
Palmer’s suspicion that commissions are now given tends to show 
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it would. The only result, as far as Tommy Atkins is concerned, 
would be, that he would obtain a poorer quality of article for the 
same money, for the contractor must recoup himself somehow ; 
besides, a lower class of purveyor, who would consent to give high 
commissions, would obtain the contracts. 

Much of what Mr. Palmer states about misleading recruiting 
posters, and the soldier’s grievances in having to pay for his grocery 
ration and his underclothing after the first free kit, of overcrowding 
in troopships, &c., is quite true, but has long been recognised by 
officers, and there is not one, from the highest to the lowest, who 
would not help him to the redress of such grievances if he could. 
Lord Wolseley has, I think, on several occasions spoken in favour of 
a free grocery ration, and many officers think that it would be much 
to the benefit of the service if the private soldier were paid more in 
kind—.e. in food and clothing—and less in cash. Then, whatever 
sum he might be supposed to receive as daily pay he would be 
actually paid, supposing him to be a steady and careful soldier, and 
Government would escape the accusation of issuing misleading cir- 
culars to induce men to enlist. The question of the issue of the 
meat ration and its proper distribution is not so easy as the in- 
experienced may think; but it should be remarked that if any cheat- 
ing occurs it takes place, according to Mr. Palmer’s own showing, 
between the cooks and quartermaster—that is, among the men’s own 
comrades, or those who have risen from their ranks. The non-com- 
missioned officers have far more opportunities of detecting frauds in 
connection with the distribution and cooking of the rations than an 
officer can have, if they only choose to do so. It is curious that, in 
this and other cases, one of the remedies suggested by Mr. Palmer is 
a closer supervision by a commissioned officer, on whose honour he 
proceeds to throw a doubt in the matter of the Canteen Fund. 

The remarks made by Mr. Palmer as to the unpleasant con- 
sequences to a man who does not subscribe to the library and as to 
carelessness of officers in inspecting kit are, as far as my experience 
goes, entirely devoid of any reasonable foundation. Artifices such 
as he describes to enable worn-out clothing to pass at kit inspection 
as good are sure to be soon detected ; every officer knows that they 
are sometimes ‘ tried on.’ 

Some, again, of the statements in Mr. Palmer’s article are only 
partially true. For instance, the Government does grant a money 
allowance of 2/. 10s. per annum to every troop, battery, or company, 
for the support of regimental and station libraries and the supply 
of newspapers and periodicals for the use of the men. This allow- 
ance is certainly insufficient, and is supplemented by subscriptions 
from the men; but the inference that Government does nothing 
towards fulfilling the promise of a free library is not a true one. 

Neither is it strictly true that no trades are taught in the service. 
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In the mounted branches the trades of farrier and saddler are exten- 
sively taught, and in the Artillery at any rate men receive instruction 
in those of wheeler and carriage smith, and are sent to the Woolwich 
Arsenal to go through regular courses there. Men are also taught 
telegraph clerks’ work in considerable numbers, and in most regi- 
ments there are workshops in which men can, if they choose, learn 
something at any rate of other trades. 

Again, the hospital stoppages are not made because the disease a 
man is suffering from is, or is supposed to be, caused by the man’s 
own act or neglect. If he is in hospital for disease thus originating, 
he loses the whole of his pay for the time he is there. Whilst in 
hospital he does not pay for his grocery ration, and the stoppage of 
7d. a day is to cover the cost thus incurred by the Government, and 
in supplying him with what are called hospital comforts—i.e. a more 
varied and expensive diet. The only occasion on which a soldier is 
entitled to this extra ration free is when’ in hospital on account of 
wounds received in action, or from illness contracted on service with 
an army in the field. It is a fair argument to urge that a soldier 
ought to receive the necessary diet free of charge when in hospital 
for a disease contracted, say, on night duty, but the manner in which 
Mr. Palmer states the case is misleading. Tommy Atkins has his 
grievances like most other people, but one-sided and unfair state- 
ments will not help his case, especially when they contain easily 
refuted insinuations against his officers, who are powerless to do much 
to redress the real grievances. At any rate, Mr. Palmer and the 


public may rest assured that the commissioned ranks know a great 
deal more about the sentiments and grievances of their men than the 
former gives them credit for. 


T. S. BaLpock 
(Major R.A.) 
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BOY-SERGEANTS. 


Tue British public have been very often treated of late years to para- 
graphs in the newspapers of many acts of insubordination in the army ; 
and the question naturally arises, What is the cause of the great 
increase of crime compared with eight or ten years ago? The cause 
is not far to seek; and no doubt lies in the boy non-commissioned 
officer placed in authority over the equally boyish private soldier 
before he has actually learned his drill, with no old and ex- 
perienced sergeant to coach him in his duties, and left for guidance 
to comrade sergeants with no more experience or discretion than 
himself. When he has to consult his officers on any doubtful point 
connected with his duties, the young officer is, as arule, not able 
to assist him, for he has no experience to guide or counsel him 
himself. 

In the old days of recruiting, men were brought together from all 
parts of England, Ireland, and Scotland; and the regiment was 
composed of Lancashire, Yorkshire, and Hampshire men, and the pick 
of Irelandand Scotland. The men of all dialects fraternised together ; 
friendships were formed never to be broken ; brotherly love sprang up 
between the different countrymen, which made the regiment a solid 
square impossible to break. 

The old experienced sergeant knew the temper and disposition of 
every man under him; knew the men to select when called on for the 
different staff berths that are open to well-conducted men in a 
regiment. He was able to select the more promising of his men for 
promotion, and that were likely to make good non-commissioned 
officers; he was always proud of his uniform, and his men followed 
suit. The old soldiers had no attraction outside the barracks, talked 
of nothing but soldiering and of the many times the regiment dis- 
tinguished itself, and looked up with pride on their tattered colours. 

Now all is changed, I am sorry to say, for the worse. Esprit de 
corps is banished from our battalions ; soldierly love for one another 
in barrack life is a trait of the past. Now the regiment is recruited 
mostly from the one district—viz. the county or shire the regiment 
takes its title from. The recruits joining have been to the village 
school together ; they have worked on the same farm ; they have been 
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to the village church together from childhood. Well, in due course, a 
percentage of those lads become, I might say, boy sergeants over 
the very lads they have worked in the same field or factory with. 
Now, how can these young non-commissioned officers do their duty 
properly ? I say it is impossible for them; it’s against human nature. 
If a letter is received from home, it affects nearly all the men from 
the same village, it is common property, andif a young sergeant did 
make a prisoner of one of those young men he went to school with, 
a letter would be despatched home, and it would be read at the 
village ‘inn’ nightly, until it went the round of all the villagers; and, 
should that young sergeant go home on furlough, he would have a 
hot time of it for attempting to do his duty with the comrade of his 
village days. The non-commissioned officers enlisting from the same 
town stick to one another and wink at crime. The only crimes of 
late years brought to notice are absence without leave and drunken- 
ness returning to barracks. These crimes:can’t be screened. And the 
soldier is far better off now than he was a few years ago. He is better 
paid and has a great many more privileges now. All good-conduct 
soldiers now have leave till midnight when off duty; the libraries 
and recreation rooms have greatly improved; the barrack accommo- 
dation is more roomy and comfortable ; night schools have come into 
existence; magic-lantern entertainments are more frequent ; gymna- 
siums are attached to each barracks for any soldier to pass an hour or 
two in, in hardening the muscle and developing the chest; and it isa 
great pity that the moral tone of the army has not improved with the 
many reforms that have been made for the soldier’s benefit. 

The old sergeant was the backbone of the army. When I 
joined the old 49th Regiment no soldier got a stripe on his 
arm before he had three years’ service; before I left the good old 
corps I had to recommend boys with one month’s service to be 
appointed lance-corporal, through having no choice or any experi- 
enced men to pick from ; and some of them were sergeants with less 
than two years’ service—before they actually knew their drill. I have 
had to recommend boys for officers’ servants before they knew how 
to pipe-clay their own belts, let alone clean their masters’ swords; 
and I know from long experience in all the non-commissioned 
officers’ grades that it is impossible to make a good non-commis- 
sioned officer unless he has gone through the mill of all ranks, step 
by step, under more experienced men than himself; then he knows 
and appreciates the value of his position. 

I would like to say a few words with reference to an article 
written by Mr. Palmer, late sergeant in the 79th Regiment, 
published in your widely read Review in the September issue ; and 
am surprised how any one that held the rank of sergeant in a 
* crack corps’ could exaggerate and highly colour the deductions that 
are made from the soldier’s pay, and the supposed false posters 
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that are placarded in every town as a bait to the simple to enlist. I 
have read the bills many times, and I must say I see nothing mis- 
leading in them; and I would strongly recommend any young man 
physically fit to accept the inducements held out to him in them, 
and with steadiness and attention to his duties he will never regret 
the step; and he will never find any employer in civil life as good 
as Her Majesty’s Paymaster. 

No master tailor of a regiment could attempt to make any 
charge for the annual alteration of the men’s clothing, as he is 
allowed 44/. per annum for fitting and altering the year’s cloth- 
ing. Captains commanding companies have to parade their men at 
the quartermaster’s stores, fit them, and mark the clothing for 
alterations. When the clothing comes back from the tailor’s shop 
the men are paraded again, to see if the alterations marked are 
carried out ; then the captain reports to the colonel his men are fit 
for inspection, and all alterations made ; finally, the colonel inspects 
the clothing, and satisfies himself it fits properly before he signs the 
voucher for payment for the master tailor; and a board of officers 
assembles one day in each month to inspect the books and men’s 
accounts, and to see that each charge is supported by a voucher, 
and hear any complaint from any soldier presenting himself, which, 
I am proud to say, rarely occurs. 

Mr. Palmer is greatly in error when he states that a soldier pays 
for his basin and plate. The basins and plates are part of the utensils 
placed on inventory in each barrack-room ; and a strict inspection is 
made monthly, and all wilful damages are charged to the troops, and 
all furniture, cooking utensils, game boards, &c., worn out by fair wear 
and tear are made good at the public expense. If soldiers were not 
charged for wilful breakages, I am afraid the British taxpayer 
would suffer very much. I will illustrate one case out of many of 
my own experience. One morning, while we were stationed in 
Anglesea Barracks, Portsmouth, I was making my morning inspection 
of my barrack-rooms, when I missed four blankets out of one room. I 
made inquiries of the sergeant in charge of the room, and he could 
throw no light on the matter. I went to the quartermaster’s stores 
and drew four blankets on payment, to replace the missing ones ; 
and it happened to be pay day, so I debited the men occupying the 
room with the amount; I then found out the blankets had been 
thrown over the barrack wall to some women living in rear of the 
barracks that some of the men kept company with. If I had let the 
matter pass over, and made no charge against the men, I would have 
lost a great many more; so it is absolutely necessary in the public 
interest to charge for neglect on the part of the troops. The regiment 
occupying Cambridge Barracks, Portsmouth, at the same time lost 
through neglect over 30/. worth of bedding in the same way that my 
blankets were passed out. 
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It is most absurd to say the soldier pays for the blacklead, soap, 
&e., for cleaning barrack-rooms, for captains commanding companies 
have a contingent allowance to meet incidental expenses, and it 
covers the cost of all cleaning articles; and another very foolish 
statement is that the men pay to keep up the cook’s clothing. The 
cook’s clothing is bought and kept in repair out of the ‘ Refuse 
Fund ;’ and the surplus goes to the credit of the men’s messing 
book, and provides puddings and dinner beer on Sundays, and ‘a 
statement to that effect published in the orders of the regiment every 
month. 

I was stationed at Gibraltar at the same time as the Camerons, 
and in charge of the drinking-water, and I say it is simply ridicu- 
lous to say a soldier paid for a drink of water. The allowance was 
limited: if we had not at least twenty-two inches of rain during the 
rainy season to fill the reservoirs we had to use condensed water for 
washing purposes, &c.; the allowance was three gallons per head, and 
quite sufficient with care. 

Having been quartermaster-sergeant of my battalion for five 
years, I speak from experience, and I really think a great improve- 
ment could be made inthe ration department. The present allowance 
of meat is insufficient for growing young soldiers, and there should 
be a free ration of groceries as well as bread and meat, the same as on 
active service. The scale on active service was as under, and I found 
it more than enough: 


Bread. ; ° ~14Ib =| ~ Salt : ; - 202 
Meat ; : . - Ib. Pepper . ° : © ag 02. 
Tea. ‘ , ‘ » 404. Potatoes , , » 2s 
Cofiee  . ' ‘ . $02. Cheese . , , « (Doan. 


Sugar . 23 oz. Limejuice $ 02. 





And extras according to the recommendation of the senior medical 
officer. But the soldier’s ration requires a good deal more supervi- 
sion after it leaves the quartermaster’s stores ; for instance, after the 
meat is cut up into messes, and weighed out in the presence of the 
representative of each company, it is taken away to the cook-house, 
when the orderly corporal slices off a frying piece and has it cooked 
for his breakfast; then the company’s cook has one or two favourites 
that he can give a tasty bit to when the regiment is on parade; and 
from want of care in cooking the meat is overdone, and by the time 
it reaches the dinner table, the men’s mess of meat has lost at least 
24 lbs. There is noeconomy in the cooking, or sufficient care taken 
to prevent petty clippings from the men’s messes after it is passed 
out of store by the officer on duty ; and I must say here, during my 
five years’ issuing rations I never found an officer once absent from 
the issue, for he has to certify in his report that he inspected and 
superintended the issue; in fact, in a well-regulated regiment an 
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officer on duty for the day has little chance of taking off his sword 
from six in the morning till tattoo sounding the same night, he has so 
many duties to perform. It is nonsense to say that officers don’t take 
an interest in their men, for there is hardly a day in the week that 
the captain of a company is not among his men in the barrack-room, 
hearing complaints, advising men that are inclined to be slovenly, 
or advancing money to some man to send home to his sick or dying 
mother ; he is always to be seen in his quarters at any hour of the 
day to give advice privately, should any soldier, want it. I think 
the hospital stoppage absolutely necessary in the public interest, for 
if there was no hospital stoppage it would encourage malingering, 
and all lazy soldiers would fly to hospital when duty“was heavy or 
the winter severe, and when they had a few pounds to their credit 
with their captain would come out of hospital and spend it, and go 
back again when the money was spent. I knewa man named Gillett 
of my old regiment that spent six years out of ten in hospital, and 
he was one of the strongest men in the regiment and saved a lot of 
money during the time. I have known him to scratch his leg and 
strap a penny on it, and cause the flesh to mortify, and get admitted 
into hospital and remain for months. I have known others to take 
soap pills, and just before appearing in front of the doctor in the 
morning get their backs up against the wall and give their elbows a 
sharp knock against the wall. Of course those men were admitted 
with palpitation ofthe heart. We always called those men the Queen’ 
bad bargains. It is very rarely you find a good soldier in hospital. 

I certainly must agree with Mr. Palmer as to life on board a troop- 
ship; it is the most miserable in a soldier’s career. From the time you 
go on board until you disembark it is nothing but misery. The food 
is of the coarsest description, and you will hardly find a soldier on 
embarking, no matter how limited his means, that does not provide 
himself with some tinned meats or little luxuries for the trip. On 
board the large troopers the best part of the ship is taken up with the 
saloon, officers’ cabins, and bath-rooms ; poor Tommy must have been 
forgotten in the modelling of them. I have know men not to wash 
for a voyage and escape detection, and it is nearly impossible to keep 
clear of dirt during a trip, the men are so closely packed together, 
and the naval authorities make it their special study to make life 
more miserable. ‘You are not allowed to sit here;’ ‘ You are not 
allowed to stand there ;’ ‘ You must clear out of this,’ are common ex- 
pressions from the warrant officers of the ship for your first two or 
three days on board. 


JOSEPH BYRNE 
(Late Quartermaster-Sergeant HM. 49th Regiment). 
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III. 


LIFE IN A CAVALRY REGIMENT. 


THE question of a private soldier’s wrongs, once mooted, ought to be 
fairly faced. The late mutiny in the Guards was easily suppressed, 
but it has not been forgotten ; and, whilst every reasonable man knows 
that a Government’s first duty is to maintain its own supremacy, there 
are not a few who still hold the old-fashioned idea that its second duty 
is to administer justice to all its subjects. At this moment a deep 
sense of dissatisfaction pervades the rank and file of the army, 
and it is England’s duty to see that this dissatisfaction is not the 
result of injustice. The tendency of cultivated opinion to compare 
the case of the English soldier with the harder lot of the French and 
German, or worse still of the Turk and Egyptian private, does in fact 
divert attention from the point at issue. The question is not whether 
the English soldier is as well paid as the German conscript, who is 
obliged to draw money from his friends at home; nor yet whether he 
may thank his stars that he sees any pay at all, since the miserable 
Turk would think himself in clover under similar circumstances: but 
is whether England, using a voluntary system, has a right, under 
false pretences, to trap her soldiers into a service which once entered 
becomes compulsory. 

The article by Sergeant Palmer in the September number of this 
Review dealt with the case of privates in infantry regiments; of this 
I know little, having only served in the cavalry, but I imagine that 
it will not be difficult to show that the case of the horse-soldier is in 
some respects worse than that of the infantryman. I may at once 
say that for myself I enlisted for the sake of seeing something of a 
rough life, and was perfectly contented with my lot. But I am 
aware that the few shillings which I drew from home over and above 
my pay made the whole difference, as I shall presently show. 

Perhaps I ought to preface, without further preliminary, that the 
general feeling of the regiment with regard to its officers was one of 
loyalty. We privates all felt that the dignity of our officers was our 
own, and we liked to see them stroll about the ‘ square’ as if the world 
belonged to them; especially as we knew that their off-hand kindli- 
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ness generally tempered justice with mercy. Moreover, although 
it is difficult for the relations of friendliness, which are not uncommon 
between infantry officers and their men, to exist in the cavalry— 
since the incessant duty in this service prohibits the common interest 
in cricket and other sports which often form a tie between the foot- 
soldier and his superior—yet no one has any idea of the influence 
which officers exert, or how long their smallest remarks of kindliness 
or contempt are remembered for good or evil. With these premisses, 
I will take it for granted that the discontent in the army is not to 
any great extent due to the officers, and shall endeavour to point out 
that the real fault lies at the door of the Government, and could easily 
be removed by the expenditure of a few pounds. 

The world has so long taken the view that the army is composed 
of the ‘rag-tag and bob-tail’ of society, that it will not be easily 
persuaded that cavalry regiments are formed for the most part of very 
superior elements. The head-gardener’s son of an M.F.H. of Berkshire, 
the son of a large horse-dealer, and a Norfolk farmer’s son, were 
amongst the soldiers of our troop. These men had enlisted from 
decent homes in the hope of leading a manly and active life in a 
smart cavalry regiment. Each had been faithfully assured, on the 
Government’s authority, that he would receive free kit, free rations, 
and one shilling and twopence a day, and expected to be in a position 
equivalent to that which he had left. The official document in which 
this offer is made is entitled ‘The Advantages of the Army,’ and may 
be seen at any recruiting centre in the Kingdom. It is worth while 
then to inquire how our Government fulfilled its promises. 

Our first inquiry should deal with the clothing served out by 
Government. Each soldier received the following kit at the time 
that I enlisted. Full dress tunic, stable jacket, a pair of pants 
(i.e. riding breeches), a pair of overalls (7.e. trousers), a pair of jack- 
boots, of Wellingtons, of highlows, and full underclothing. It was in 
all a handsome outfit ; but the soldier was not a little surprised to 
find that, immediately after the issue of kit, he was expected to pro- 
vide himself with a supplementary kit, at his own expense—stable 
serge and fatigue overalls. At the same time he found that he could 
not possibly do his work without the further expenditure of some 
four or five shillings on the necessary instruments, such as burnishers, 
rubbers, bath-brick, soap. The fatigue clothing and burnisher might 
possibly be obtained cheap from a comrade, but in that case they had 
to be bought for ready money: if purchased from the regimental 
store, they were entered against his pay in the troop sergeant-major’s 
account-book. These facts used to bewilder the unfortunate recruit 
who had read and believed the glowing statement in ‘ Advantages of 
the Army.’ ‘A soldier on joining the army is supplied with a com- 
plete outfit of clothing and free kit.’ It is true that now the case is 
in some respects better, since the soldier receives a serge suit on en- 
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listing, which for awhile may be used both for stable duty and for 
drill, thus enabling him to dispense with the purchase of fatigue 
clothing for some time. 

But for all thisa great fallacy is still involved in the offer of a 
free kit. The kit served out cannot stand the wear and tear of the 
duty imposed by Government, and the deficiency, which falls heavily 
on all soldiers, falls with peculiar weight on the recruit. For, while 
the recruit’s work is so constant that it is almost impossible for him 
ever to wear his uniform for his own satisfaction—that is to say, in 
public—his parades are so numerous that the clothes supplied cannot 
possibly last the allotted time. None but officers’ servants and men 
on the staff—not even the most wily old soldiers—can make a pair of 
overalls last for two years: and the recruit will find that, with every 
care, he can hardly make them last for six months. Fora while the 
stable jacket will retain its freshness, as its owner drills in his ‘ service 
frock,’ but the real test comes when the jacket is worn every day for a 
month or six weeks before the squad is ‘dismissed from the square ’— 
as efficient. The arms burst from their holdings under the strain of 
sword exercise, and the colonel orders the owner to be put down for 
anew jacket. These things are not wholly unknown to the public, for 
the detail of the torn jacket is correctly represented in the figure of 
an hussar in Lady Butler’s picture of ‘ Balaclava.’ The cost of 
overalls is 13s. 1ld.—let us say, 14s.—that of a jacket 15s. 6d. 
Surely it would be possible for Government to supply an extra issue 
of these articles to young soldiers at a time when they are entirely 
on duty, and are never responsible for the wear and tear of their own 
clothes. No one would ask for a grant to remedy the carelessness or 
clumsiness which may at any time destroy a man’s clothing; but it 
is not unreasonable for a soldier to expect a ‘free kit’ that will 
suffice for his necessary duties. 

Besides these deficiencies in the equipment of the recruit, there 
are some expenses whicl: occur with regularity, and are a constant 
source of complaint amongst the older soldiers as well as the younger. 
Regimental highlows will not stand the rough kidney stones of the 
barrack stables for more than six months; though the cobbler may 
skilfully repair them, and the soldier grudgingly pays his 3s. 9d. for the 
repair. As each pair costs 10s. 6d., the soldier finds himself another 
guinea out of pocket in the year. The three shirts and woollen socks 
of extraordinary shape which are served out will not last for seven 
years, especially as regimental washerwomen are not noted for the 
care with which they wring and mend the clothes of ‘common’ 
privates. Consequently socks and shirts also must be constantly 
renewed. 

It will be seen that the soldier’s conception of a free kit must 
have been undergoing considerable modification, and his pay-sheet 
keeps his memory alive to every variation as it occurs. He com- 
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menced his service on short pay to supply himself with the neces- 
saries of his duty, and he finds a penny a day rather scant allowance. 
On the very day that I write this, a sergeant of Engineers, whose 
case would be easier than that of a cavalryman, told me that for 
the first month of his service he received one penny a day and during 
the second month twopence a day. He is one whom now his country 
delights to honour with ribbons and medals, but whom in the days 
of his recruitage she defrauded with a high hand. 

But to return to our cavalryman. He has hardly recovered from 
his first period of short pay, which extends over a month, more or 
less, and appeared in all the glory of his new uniform, when the 
renewal of his overalls and jacket at a cost of twenty-nine shillings 
throws him back two months at least on the minimum pay that the 
Government will allow a man to receive—one penny a day. A new 
pair of highlows at 10s. 6d. will once again see him in the same 
miserable plight for another fortnight. In all, during a period of 
seven or eight months, for no less than three or four he has been on 
this contemptible pay—one penny per diem. 

To sum up, providing the soldier were immaculate, and added 
nothing through accident or carelessness (a hopeless proviso), his 
necessary expenditure would lower his natural pay of 4s.' by con- 
siderably more than ls. a week throughout the year; but it must 
be remembered that the stress of debt frequently falls in successive 
periods, so that a man may be in the most abjectly reduced cireum- 
stances for three or four months together. 

We must now pass on to the second grievance of the soldier. 
His free rations are as great a deception as his free kit. It is true 
that every day he will receive 11b. of bread and ?lb. of meat, 
and all this at Government expense. But the strange grace with 
which the soldier concludes his mid-day meal is expressive of his 
general feeling :—‘ If this is dinner, bring tea.’ He is perfectly aware 
that a healthy young man could manage a soldier’s whole rations for 
breakfast, and be hungry for dinner afterwards. No amount of 
statistics will persuade him that he did not receive more than this 
before enlisting, and even the regimental authorities are so fully 
convinced that he is not a dog to live on bones alone, that they 
supply him with potatoes, tea, and (in some regiments) }lb. of 
bread at his own expense. It would be interesting to see how the 
servants in a gentleman’s house would like free rations if the phrase 
were to mean ‘as little food as will support a girl or young lad, and 
liberty to pay for as much more as you will.’ Old soldiers are not a 
little amused to hear young Volunteers complain that they do not like 
camp life, because the rations are so scarce, though coffee and biscuits 
are served before morning drill, corned beef at breakfast, and tea- 

? It will be shown hereafter that the highest pay which a cavalry soldier ever 
actually receives is 4s. a week. 
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cakes in the evening. Yet such is the perversity of human nature, 
that these Volunteers, eating as much again as poor Tommy Atkins, 
profess themselves hungry still. 

Of course there are circumstances which add to the soldier’s dis- 
comfort, for which the Government is not directly responsible. 
There is no doubt that many regimental cooks do make away with a 
considerable portion of the meat committed to their care daily, and 
there is no regiment in which some cook has not been sent to his 
duty as an ordinary private for the embezzlement of supplies. Most 
soldiers could name numbers of instances of this. The first case that 
occurs to my mind is that of an Artillery cook who was found to have 
concealed packets of tea, ready for sale, in the mouth of a gun. 
Another light-fingered disciple of Soyer was sent about his business, 
in my own regiment, just at the time that I enlisted; and it is a 
notorious fact that all regimental cooks can find money for beer quite 
out of proportion to their pay. In some regiments it is possible for 
a cook to put himself ‘ off mess,’ and draw his rations only twice a 
week, as a married man would do. In this case his own rations will 
find their way to the married quarters, and he will live upon his 
comrades’ supplies. The ordinary private has no redress, for joints 
are so hacked, exchanged, and generally altered in course of cooking 
that they are quite unrecognisable when the messman places them 
on the barrack table. I once noted carefully the mess set before me, 
and I am prepared to pledge myself that the meat (not counting 


bone and fat) was not as large as my little finger. This I must 
admit was the smallest mess I ever received; but it is not an extra- 
ordinary case, and such a meal is hard on those who at the best of 


times have not too much. 
One more instance of a ration grievance, and we will pass on. It 
is not uncommon when a man or perhaps two men are drafted into a 
barrack-room for their comrades to find that they have not been 
entered in the mess by the sergeant-major of the troop. Rations 
are supplied for seventeen, whereas there are nineteen to eat them. 
On enlisting, I was two days dependent on the charity of a comrade, 
and the position was not one to be envied. I dined at one o’clock 
on Monday, did without tea, and breakfasted, after two hours’ work, 
at seven o’clock next morning on aslice of my comrade’s bread, which 
he could ill spare, and half an onion. At dinner I fared better, as a 
mess was made out with the rest, and at tea I purchased my own 
supplies from the canteen, or from some hawker on the verandah ; 
so again the next day. These trifles do not matter to a gentleman 
who is probably fat and well liking, but they do matter to a poor 
fellow who has waiked twenty miles to enlist—not unfrequently the 
case—and is famished: they matter also to those who supply the 
deficiency made through the carelessness of their superiors. 
_If poor Tommy Atkins fills his emptiness with beer, and some- 
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times forgets that he is due on parade, or stumbles during roll call, 
do not be too hard on him, for this is the way that he satisfies the 
cravings of an appetite which his country leaves unappeased, and it 
is as cheap to him as to buy bread. 

No one will now expect to hear that the private gets 8s. 2d.a 
week. Indeed, on due consideration, the Horse Guards themselves 
have concluded that 4s. 6d. is the maximum attainable in that 
period. It is true that the authorised placard entitled ‘ Advantages 
of the Army’ does not suggest this; but a tiny pamphlet, which 
bears the same name, in a paragraph nine pages distant from the 
more brilliant promises of pay, mildly insinuates that, after deducting 
all stoppages, a well-conducted soldier has at his own disposal about 
4s. 6d. a week. Without attempting to deal with figures in detail, I 
can only assert that even this modified promise is grossly exag- 
gerated. Leaving entirely out of account such deductions as altera- 
tions of clothing, the purchase of new kit, and of additional 
implements necessary for a man’s duty, the man is lucky indeed 
who obtains 4s. a week. After allowance has been made for these 
necessaries, he will hardly have 3s. a week, and he will find numerous 
other deductions which will still further lower the pay, even of a 
‘ well-conducted soldier,’ if he is to live in a barrack-room. For he 
will find that his comrades will borrow the tools of daily use, such as 
brushes, hoof-picks, dusters, and button-brasses without so much as 
‘by your leave ;’ and these must be replaced out of his own pocket. 
However, we can hardly expect Government to take account of 
‘irresponsible items’ like these. For myself, I intentionally avoided 
any deductions by paying for all additional kit and new uniform as 
well as for all the ‘ etezteras’ of my work with ready money; but 
even so, in no single instance did my pay exceed 4s. in any one week. 
And thus, even without ‘ deducting all stoppages,’ I, who must state, 
in all humility, that I possess a regimental discharge as a ‘ well- 
conducted soldier,’ did not ‘receive 4s. 6d. at my own disposal.’ 
Still, I always have the satisfaction of remembering that I was 
promised it by Government. 

The nation then defrauds its soldiers at every turn, but keeps 
them by force to their side of the agreement. Can anybody wonder 
that the man who laughs and endures this kind of treatment some- 
times looks lightly on his side of the bargain, and deserts; and 
this, not so much through ill-will, as from the hopelessness of the 
position in which he finds himself cornered ? 

The memory of an old comrade comes to my mind asI write. 
He had soldiered for some three or four months on 3d. a week, 
although the minimum of pay allowed by Government was 7d. For 
a while he struggled to hold his footing. He would groom his horse 
magnificently, and cheerfully do all his own allotted duty: then he 
would volunteer for a penny or twopence to work for any man in the 
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barracks ; finally, he invented a new method of saving his beer money 
He constituted himself slave of the library reading-room, and fetched 
beer for anyone who would allow him a first sip. So moderately did 
he avail himself of this privilege that he found universal acceptance ; 
yet the pay was too little, and article after article of his kit dis- 
appeared for ready money. For awhile he managed to avoid all 
general parades, but at last one Sunday he was ordered to turn down 
on church parade. A more absurd figure was never seen; plume, 
chin-chain, gloves, spurs, all missing, and nothing left but the 
foundation of a soldier. The sergeant-major stood before him with 
a look of thunder. 

‘F., what are you here for?’ 

‘ Church parade, sergeant-major ! ’ 

‘ Where is your plume ?’ 

‘ Lost, sergeant-major !’ 

‘Where is your chin-strap ?’ 

‘ Lost, sergeant-major !’ 

‘Where are your gloves, your spurs, your sword-knot, your 
lines ?’ cried the indignant sergeant-major, growing warmer as he 
proceeded. 

‘ Lost, sergeant-major !’ 

Poor Jacob! he was crimed (i.e. charged before the colonel) with 
‘filthy dirtiness and disorderliness on parade.’ But it was not Jacob 
F. who was to blame, but the short pay, which at last had made life 
simply impossible. May be the original debt was his own fault, but 
in any case short pay, short rations, and hard work had driven him 
from pillar to post till the end was ensured—cells and cropped hair. 

I met only the other day a young soldier who had received no 
more than one penny a day for fifteen months. I have heard of men 
who received no pay at all for some weeks together. 

Monotonous poverty is a sad comrade, and though I sometimes 
smile as I remember being called aside by the mess-sergeant’s wife 
to receive a penny as a tip after a hard day’s fatigue, I have never 
forgotten the kindness. Pennies are scarce in barracks. 

In dealing with the question of pay, it must be acknowledged that 
matters are made worse by the way in which the accounts are 
rendered. The men file in, one after another, to the sergeant-major ; 
who reads the accounts so rapidly that the soldiers can seldom catch 
a single item of the whole, and, try as they will, they have no idea 
whether they have been fairly dealt with or not. The schoolmaster 
of my regiment used to tell me that he possessed some of the 
sergeant-majors’ account-books, as regimental account-keeping is 
one of the subjects of instruction for young soldiers who are trying 
to obtain their second-class certificate. He assured me that it was 
not uncommon to find a man credited on one side of the page with 
eleven shillings, which became eleven pence by simply turning over 
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the leaf. ‘Very few mistakes,’ he remarked, ‘ are ever made to the 
advantage of the private.’ 

So far I have ventured to point out that the Government is chiefly 
to blame for the discontent which really does exist beneath the serene 
exterior of the all-enduring soldier. Government promises benefits 
which are the least that it can reasonably offer, and fails to fulfil its 
pledges. It is no excuse to say that civilians intending to enlist 
might cross-examine recruiting sergeants until they found out the 
truth—nor to assert that most men know the real state of the case. 
If the fraud does not deceive, why publish it? if it does deceive, it 
stands self-convicted. The 11th Hussars fairly expressed the opinion 
of the ranks when they dressed a donkey in disused regimentals, 
hung the placard in question round its neck, and sent it careering 
through the barrack square, amidst roars of laughter from the 
verandahs around. To the initiated, the joke meant that he must 
be a fool indeed who trusted such pie-crust promises as these. But 
we may now leave the Government, trusting that reforms in these 
matters may yet be seen. 

An entirely new source of grievance is to be found in the internal 
economy of the regiment. Under strict discipline complaints are 
seldom heard, and there can be no doubt that the discipline of the army 
is both strict and effective. It must, therefore, be taken for granted 

‘ that there is considerable friction before any compiaint becomes 
audible. Now it would be very unjust to attack the general system 
of rule by non-commissioned officers. Often it is exercised with such 
discretion that none but the veriest grumbler could find fault. But 
at times the tyranny of an individual becomes so terrible that it would 
take a brave man to complain. I do not speak from any bitter 
personal remembrance, for I have no particular objection to anyone 
swearing at me to his heart’s content. But it would be difficult to 
describe the irritation that a drill-sergeant can produce in a young 
soldier on parade by constant vituperation. The public must re- 
member that it is a crime to look sulky in the ranks; they may fancy 
then how a soldier will rage internally as he stands placid and silent 
before his superior, hearing himself browbeaten and his whole per- 
sonal history published (with amendments) by some brute of a ser- 
geant, because he happens to be awkward, or to have failed to clean 
his buttons satisfactorily. Sometimes, too, the man whose history is 
published is not the one whose buttons are dirty; for months my next 
neighbour was called by my name because the regimental sergeant- 
major had pointed him out to the adjutant as being myself. I used 
to laugh inwardly as I heard myself reproved for his buttons, and for 
his want of dressing, whilst I stood, as in duty bound, silent. More- 
over many of the drill-sergeant’s tirades are addressed to the recruits 
at a moment when they are in so awkward a position that every nerve 
is quivering in the endeavour to stand motionless with sword extended. 
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It is not difficult for the sergeant under these circumstances to goad 
‘the squad’ into giving an untidy youngster a dip in the tank (which 
will destroy his uniform); and the threat that he will break a recruit’s 
heart before he leaves the square (as efficient in drill) is so terrible 
that it is not uncommonly followed by the desertion of the awkward 
lad before next day’s dawn. I find that my own recollection in these 
matters is corroborated from more than one regiment. Of course, if 
the deserter is a bad soldier, or a hopeless sloven, his absence is no 
loss; but the slowest learners are not always the worst soldiers, nor 
the most faint-hearted in the end. 

The same tyrannical spirit which sometimes makes drill so terrible 
an ordeal totherecruit makes its way also into the administration of the 
troop. Officers have to be very keen-sighted if they are to administer 
justice to their men ; for it is perfectly well understood that self-defence 
does not find much favour, whether right or wrong, and non-com- 
missioned officers occasionally take advantage of this to prefer the most 
monstrous charges. I remember one case in which a corporal brought 
a charge against a man, whom he had himself insulted, under the 
influence of drink. In another case a sergeant-major brought a man 
before the captain for having ‘a filthy dirty saddle’ (the real offence 
was a personal one). ‘May the sergeant-major show me where my 
saddle was dirty, sir?’ asked the man, who had worked for an hour 
at it. The sergeant-major turned the bit and bridoon without finding ~ 
a spot or speck; he examined the stirrups, the bosses, and buckles 
with the same result, but at last he lighted on the hoof-pick. Turning 
the hook out, he showed a tiny speck of rust on the inside. A group 
of soldiers afterwards declared that there was not a cleaner saddle in 
the troop; but the man was sentenced to ‘three days’ drill.’ It is 
always possible for the sergeant-major to find a speck of rust ; but the 
men look to their officers to judge for themselves, and their only dread 
is that the officer may come so to trust his subordinate that he ceases 
to act as a check on his authority. Let me repeat here what I have 
already said—the public must not suppose that non-commissioned 
officers are a tyrannical set of men as a rule, but their power is extra- 
ordinary, and should it fall into the hands of an unscrupulous man or 
a savage, the life of all around becomes unbearable. At times, too, 
injustice is purposely meted out with the best of ends in view, but it 
naturally produces great irritation. In one case the sergeant-major 
of Z troop had determined to be rid of a corporal, a rough fellow, who 
could not give the smallest order without making it distasteful. I 
have nothing to say on his behalf, except that his manners were his 
worst point. Ona given day, being corporal on duty, he ordered me 
to clean the wash-house, at about 11 o’clock, as I came from riding- 
school. I explained that I had no time, as it was necessary to do my 
share of tidying the barrack-room, change my clothes, black my boots 
and put up my saddle by 11.45, and that I could not possibly manage 
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more in three-quarters of an hour. ‘ You'll have to’ was the only 
answer. I set to do my own work, which I knew would be inspected, 
and soon forgot the wash-house. In the middle of stable-hour 
the sergeant-major and corporal appeared. 

Sergeant-major. ‘Corporal H. didn’t order you to clean out the 
wash-house, did he ?’ 

Ans. ‘Yes, sergeant-major, he did.’ 

S.-m. ‘You didn’t know what you had to do, did you ?’ 

Ans. ‘ Yes;I had done it before.’ 

S.-m. ‘He didn’t come to see you do it ?’ 

Ans. ‘No; corporals never do.’ 

He had supplied me with an accusation which would throw the 
burden off my own shoulders, in every question which he had asked ; 
but finding that he could not use my evidence, he simply left me, 
grumbling, ‘ Well, you have got the corporal into a pretty scrape ; he 
will have to go before the captain.’ This of course came to nothing, 
and the corporal was ordered to ‘ fall away.’ He thanked me after- 
wards, as he said the sergeant-major only wanted evidence to ‘ crime’ 
him before the colonel for constant neglect of duty. ‘ However,’ he 
remarked, ‘as I am sure to lose my stripe’ (7.e. rankasa corporal), ‘I may 
as well have my stripe’s worth.’ He took a week’s absence without 
leave, and was publicly reduced a few days later. Here, as in many 
cases, the captain showed that he saw through the charge brought 
against an innocent man, and I believe that this same captain owed an 
immense amount of his popularity to the impartial way in which he 
investigated charges brought against his men. The most unpopular 
officer in the regiment, in like manner, owed his unpopularity to the 
fact that he had only one answer for all charges made by the sergeant- 
major, ‘ Aw! give himthree days’ drill, sergeant-major ;’ and his nick- 
name was ‘ Aw, three days’ drill.’ The upshot of this matter is, that 
much discontent would cease if the officers of each troop could be 
a little less confident in the perfection of smart and effective non- 
commissioned officers, and would make their own judgment the final 
court of appeal. 

We must now pass on to consider the question of military punish- 
ment. To all intents and purposes there are only two great punish- 
ments in the army, ‘kit drill’ and ‘cells;’ each of these has its 
serious drawbacks, the former in the case of recruits, the latter in all 
cases except those of the most hardened offenders. The man con- 
demned to kit drill marches up and down the barrack square for two 
hours a day carrying his entire kit in his valise, including boots, his 
sword, carbine, and cloak. To a full-grown soldier on ordinary duty 
the punishment is tolerably severe, as the weight is badly propor- 
tioned, and the belts and cloak hinder the free action of the lungs. 
But toa recruit it is really very excessive ; the growing lad has worked 
incessantly and without rest from 5 o’clock in the morning till 6.30 
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inthe evening. He has not had much food, and his evening’s work is 
still before him. The effort isin truth terrible. I have seen recruits 
staggering under their load, and it was more common than not to 
find that one term of ‘kit drill’ so spoiled the young soldier’s work 
that he was condemned to further punishment, by the time the first 
was finished, for appearing dirty on parade, or for neglect of some 
duty. 

It is impossible to understand the hardship of the case without 
some idea of the recruit’s work. I will, therefore, venture so far to 
digress as to give the programme of the recruit’s day. 

5.0. Reveillé. Soldiers all turn out, dress, roll up their mat- 
tresses, and roughly fold blankets and sheets, and get 
ready for— 

Stables. The horses’ bedding is turned out and the stalls 
are thoroughly cleansed, the passages are swept, then the 
horses are watered and groomed. 

. Soldiers draw forage, sweep up the spaces before and be- 
hind the stable, stack the straw, lay out the bedding, and 
generally make the barracks ship-shape. 

. Return to barrack-room, and do up the beds neatly for 
the day. 

. Breakfast. This meal may be taken leisurely, twenty 
minutes being easily attainable. The recruit then sets 
to work to refurbish his saddle and arms, which are 
tarnished with the moisture of stable and _ barrack- 
room; to polish his jack-boots, rub over his horse, and 
dress for riding-school. He will not have a moment to 
spare if he rides at 9.30. 

9.30-11.0. Riding-school. 

11-11.45. Change into stable fatigues, clean and put up saddle 
(which in itself is supposed to take forty minutes to do 
well), tidy shelf and kit in barrack-room, and pipeclay 
sword-belts used at riding-school. 

11.45-1.0. Stables. Hard work under the officer’s eye. 

1.0. Dinner. 

Hitherto the pressure has been so constant that it has 
probably not even been possible to wash or shave. A 
gentleman private, in a cavalry regiment, assured me the 
other day that he minds no part of the rough life so 
much as the deferred cleanliness. 

1.30-2.15. Very hard work to get ready for drill; sword scabbard, 
greasy;from riding-school, to be washed and burnished, 
carbine to be cleaned, Wellington boots blacked, buttons 
brightened, pipeclay beaten out of gloves; to turn down 
at 2.15 dressed. 

2.15-4.0, The drill-hour has only lately been prolonged by 4 hour, 
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with the result that the recruits cannot keep the quick- 
ness of thought and action which is necessary. 

4,0-5.0. Used to be school-hour. It is in this hour that kit 

drill would commence, and the recruit, after drilling for 
1? hour, would have to add another hour, carrying all his 
kit. 

5.0-6.0. Stables. Groom horse, bed down, and feed. 

6.0. Tea. 

6.30-7.30. Kitdrill. In barrack-rooms in which there are many 

recruits, there are generally a few minutes lost in clear- 
ing away the tea-things, cleaning the table and benches, 
and all begin to work at about 7.0. It takes a recruit 
two full hours to clean his accoutrements, and thus he is 
never free from 5 A.M. till 9.0 P.M. Should he succeed 
in finding ten minutes during the day to sit down, he will 
be instantly ordered on fatigue duty by a non-commis- 
sioned officer. 

It will be evident from this account that kit drill must be a very 
severe punishment, indeed, to a recruit. I can only add that it is 
eminently fitted to break his spirit and discourage any efforts that he 
may be making to qualify himself for promotion. 

With regard to cells, it is obviously important to have a punish- 
ment which shall be respected and feared: but of all punishments, 
those which tend to degrade the man in his own eyes should be most 
sparingly used. Certainly any which degrades the soldier should be 
reserved for the most flagrant cases. A soldier’s salvation lies in his 
self-respect ; and the dignity which he feels to accrue to him as a part 
of his regiment. Take him to prison like a felon, cut his curling 
forelock, and leave his head bristling like a hog’s back; clothe him 
in the unsightly and disgusting clothes of a convict, and you have 
done your worst for him. He has appeared in public as a criminal, 
and has learned to assume that brazen indifference to his own world’s 
opinion which is so terrible a mark of lost status. It will be impos- 
sible now to count on his esprit de corps or to rouse in him the old 
ambition which first made him enlist. Dickens’s description of 
Richard Doubledick truthfully depicts the deterioration which sets 
in with a smart man who finds himself a wreck or a guy amidst his 
companions. I have often remembered with pain the case of one 
young soldier of some two years’ standing who was the regimental 
sergeant-major’s batsman at the time I enlisted. A finer-looking 
young soldier could not be found in the regiment. His smartness 
attracted attention even amongst the men themselves ; but by some 
means or other he got into trouble and was condemned to cells. 
He was never the same man again. He lost his smartness, he lost 
his discipline, and he lost his character. I cannot say how often he 
was in trouble afterwards. And this was no exceptional case. 
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It requires a greater experience than my own to deal with the 
possibilities of the punishment question, and I am safer in dealing 
with facts; but certainly some captains have found very efficacious 
punishments, without the use of kit drill or sending men on to the 
colonel for cells. In our own troop, the captain constantly gave 
extra duty as messman or extra fatigue duty to defaulters, with the 
happy result that the man was punished wjthout loss of status, and 
that his comrades were relieved of some of their most irksome 
duties. 

Throughout the article the question must have presented itself 
again and again to the reader, Why does the soldier not make 
formal complaint of his grievances? The reasons are complex, but 
they result in his believing that he is more likely than not to come 
out of a complaint second best. In the first place, he will be sus- 
pected of being a confirmed grumbler, and will have to make himself 
understood, though he feels that he is speaking at a disadvantage. 
He will be expected to be brief. He will be overawed, even when 
appearing most forward, by his officer’s dignity, and he has doubts as 
to proving satisfactorily even the most evident case. 

A second question presents itself. Whether all these grievances 
are not trivial ? I can only say that the man is bound hand and foot, 
and has the sense of being hopelessly exposed to injury without 
power of escape. His life is utterly joyless whilst he is on short 
pay, as everything which makes for merriment is out of his reach: 
he may whistle, but even this becomes insipid. And to the man in 
this condition the sting of petty tyranny becomes simply maddening. 
I have sometimes fancied that if the five mildest and most gentle 
colonels of the British army were selected and formed into a drill 
squad under a savage sergeant, every one of them would be wearing 
a strait waistcoat for military crime before a fortnight was up. 

Having now pointed out a few of the cavalry private’s grievances, 
let me briefly draw a picture of the general tone of his life, which is 
in reality very different from the picture which the world draws. 

His duty is monotonous in the extreme—the same place—the 
same work—the same comrades. He lives, works, moves in a per- 
petual groove. In the ordinary course of each week he has no holi- 
day except a Sunday half-holiday. On Saturday his so-called half- 
holiday drill simply gives place to fatigue duty. And Sunday 
morning is the most detestable time of all. Church parade needs so 
much preparation that the whole barracks is in an uproar until the 
men march out. The services of the church vary; the only sermon 
that I can remember was on the subject of the ‘sands of the sea,’ 
and failed to improve me. The men assured me that they liked 
the parson, and could listen to him for ever. 

When the men return from church, they are simply panting to get 
to their work, as church parade is followed by a most minute inspec- 
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tion of barrack-room and saddles, during the stable-hour, and it needs 
every effort to meet the requirements of the officers. It is not till 
‘dinner sounds up ’ that a soldier breathes freely. After dinner most 
men get a nap, and I verily believe that this is the greatest treat 
that the recruits have during their year’s training. Recruits seldom 
go into the town in the evening, as they have too much work to do, 
and even many old soldiers rarely go further than the canteen, or 
library. Some of the men grow fond of their horses, but the 
sergeants often discourage this; and I have known a man taken from 
the horse which he delighted in, to groom some brute that he would 
never trouble himself about. It is needless to remark that a man 
never mounts a horse without orders, and that riding in the sense of 
taking a gallop is unknown to a cavalryman. 

The ‘ Advantages of the Army,’ then, are these :—Certainty of em- 
ployment at a very monotonous duty; a smart uniform, and a fine 
appearance which will create an effect on furlough. 

The disadvantages of the army are :—Short pay, with stoppages 
to supply kit; short rations; and a very serious disadvantage—the 
total surrender of liberty to an unknown multitude of masters. 

Soldiers are good company, and their discipline makes them 
magnificent men ; but the number of desertions prove that they are 
inclined to think that the disadvantages considerably outweigh the 
advantages of the army. 


WILFRID GORE-BROWNE. 


VoL. XXVIII.—-No. 165. 
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THE LATEST 
MIDLOTHIAN CAMPAIGN. 


Mr. GLADSTONE’s speeches, both on the Irish and the labour questions, 
are, in some respects, disappointing. Possibly this may arise from 
an over-sanguine expectation that a clearer exposition of the one and 
a more definite attitude towards the other, could be looked for from 
the latest Midlothian Campaign. On the Irish question there has 
been no satisfactory response to the growing anxiety of the rank and 
file of the Home Rule movement, as to what the next scheme of 
Home Rule will be. Friends and foes alike are still in the dark as 
to whether the next general election is to be fought upon a definite 
and democratic Home Rule proposal, or upon the name and fame of 
Mr. Gladstone alone. 

Mr. Gladstone’s reticence upon this vital point will be defended 
by the politicians who think that the political duties of the people, 
besides voting at elections, are, to be thankful for whatever the 
leaders propose for their acceptance, and not that the main outlines 
of a plan of reform should be submitted to them for pre-considera- 
tion. It will also be upheld that it is a tactical blunder to put your 
programme before the public for the information and criticism of 
your opponents, as well as for the satisfaction of your friends. This 
would be all very well if the masses, from whom Liberal statesmen 
and politicians now derive the only influence they possess, were as 
ignorant or as indifferent in the study of popular questions to-day as 
they were twenty years ago. 

Such is no longer the case. Working men are no longer content 
to abide by the ‘ open-your-mouth -and-shut-your-eyes-and-see-what- 
you-will-get’ attitude, which it was their wont to assume before the 
extension of the franchise made them the ‘ masters’ of the political 
situation. They are intelligent as well as interested factors in the 
consideration of all questions which affect them socially or politically, 
and if their support is to be counted upon for a certainty by political 
leaders, they must be told, in plain language and without equivoca- 
tion, what it is they are to be asked to vote for. 

This applies especially to the question of Home Rule. Mr. 
Gladstone has spoken clearly and unmistakably upon the subject of 
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the retention of the Irish members in Westminster. There can be 
no longer any doubt of which so-called ‘ Unionists’ can make a peg 
upon which to hang objections, so far as this part of the next Home 
Rule Bill is concerned. Speaking at West Calder, on the Act of 
Union, Mr. Gladstone said : 

Now, gentlemen, it is very well known that although we saw great difficulties 
attaching practically to any plan for the purpose, and although we knew very well 
that no vital one had occurred before the Act of Union, in consequence of the fact 
that there were no representatives of Ireland at Westminster, yet, respecting the 
public opinion of the country, and believing the public opinion of the country to be 
to this effect, that there ought to be a representation of Ireland at Westminster, 
we agreed to give effect to that public wish. There is no question at all before us 
of removing from Westminster that representation. I do not now speak of its 
particular forms or conditions. That is for discussion at another time. 


In these words Mr. Gladstone has taken the ground completely 
from under the feet of those whose chief objection to the Home 
Rule Bill of 1886 was the 24th clause of that measure, which pro- 
posed to exclude from Westminster the Irish Members. The old 
Parliamentary hand will, by this definite pronouncement, win back 
to the Liberal fold many of his previous followers. To this extent 
this"latest Midlothian campaign may be counted a success. 

But there is a far more important element in the political com- 
munity of Great Britain and Ireland, than the dissenting Liberals 
who look for light and leading at the present juncture. This ele- 
ment is friendly to both Home Rule and Mr. Gladstone. It is 
composed of the Radical working-men of Great Britain and Ireland, 
who are anxious to know whether the next scheme of Home Rule 
will be in line with democratic principles, or whether it will contain 
the reactionary proposals which made the acceptance of the Bill of 
1886 a half-hearted performance. 

The difficulties and dangers which surrounded the introduction 
of the first Home Rule scheme, and which made it incumbent upon 
all friends of national self-government in Ireland, to take the Bill as 
a measure of what it was possible for Mr. Gladstone to do, rather 
than of what would be required to work out the political and social 
salvation of Ireland—will not have to be reckoned with, when the 
next Bill is introduced. The peoples of the three countries have 
been drawn closer together since 1886. The separation bogey 
has all but died out in Great Britain, and the distrust of English 
statesmen and pledges, which was felt by Radical Irishmen in 
the transition period of four years ago, have all but vanished. Those 
who are in touch with the British masses, know that they 
are now far ahead of their leaders on the Home Rule question. They 
are anxious to more than spoon-feed the people of Ireland with self- 
government. English, Scottish, and Welsh working-men are not 
only profoundly convinced of the right and justice of conceding 
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Home Rule to Ireland, in order to put an end to the anarchical 
system of government carried on by Dublin Castle ; they are directly 
interested in the course which a statutory parliament in Dublin will 
steer on those social problems common to the three countries, 
which Ireland has done so much to ripen for legislative action. 
In other words, the working classes of Great Britain want to see, 
as a result of their labours in the Home Rule movement, a national 
assembly in Dublin so constituted as to give to the labouring masses 
of Ireland the fullest voice possible in the domestic government of 
their own country. They are naturally anxious there should 
be no anti-climax to the movement which has brought about 
the practical fusion of Irish and British democratic thought and 
action, represented in the agitation for Home Rule. A parliament 
in Dublin made up of lawyers, landlords, and representatives of the 
middle classes, would mean two things.to the British democracy. It 
would mean a general reactionary policy for Ireland, in the matter of 
local Irish legislation and domestic self-government, while it would 
be a menace to progressist ideas and legislation in the Imperial 
Parliament. For it is now clearly to be seen that the giving to 
Ireland of a statutory parliament, with powers limited and defined, 
and restrictions emphasised and detailed, would mean that the Irish 
delegation to the Imperial Parliament could exercise a powerful 
influence, through an alliance with British parties, upon the course of 
British imperial iegislation. 

It is a matter, therefore, of direct as well as of indirect im- 
portance to the British democracy what the next plan of Home 
Rule will be, and the extent to which it will be an improvement 
upon the anti-democratic and reactionary scheme of 1886. Will the 
dual order plan of the defeated Bill be retained in the next measure ? 
will the franchise governing admission to the privileged order be 
based upon a monetary qualification? Or, is the voice of Radical 
opinion, which has been given strongly against this part of the Bill, 
to be listened to and obeyed, as the pronouncement against the ex- 
clusion of the Irish representation from Westminster was hearkened 
to and accepted? These are fair questions for British working-men 
to ask Mr. Gladstone, before they are called upon to give him the 
power and privilege of framing the next Home Rule constitution for 
Ireland. 

Radical Irish working-men have also a right to be listened to in 
this matter. The majority of them, in at least three out of the four 
provinces of Ireland, have indulged in the aspiration of complete 
national independence for their country. The hostile and anti-Irish 
character of English rule in Ireland could not, naturally, have had 
any other effect than to antagonise the feelings of the masses of 
Ireland towards the Government of Dublin Castle, carried on in the 
name of England. 
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A system of rule, brutal, shortsighted, and repressive, could have 
had no other effect on the mind of Irish working-men than to in- 
tensify their Nationalist convictions and cause them to long and 
labour for liberation from such rule. Mr. Gladstone’s policy in 
1886 profoundly impressed the minds of the Irish people through- 
out the world, and caused even the extremest of Irish Nationalists 
to modify their feeling towards the English connection, and to calmly 
consider the compromise which that policy involved. Since then 
the growing friendliness of the masses in Great Britain towards the 
Home Rule movement, and the many other signs that plainly say 
the old feeling of race hatred is rapidly dying out of the British mind, 
together with the concerted action that is taking place between Irish 
working-men and British working-men in the Labour movement, con- 
vince Irish Radical Nationalists that such a union between Ireland and 
England is possible, as will secure to Ireland a measure of national 
liberty within the Empire, which will satisfy the reasonable wants 
and hopes of the Irish people. Viewed in the light of the struggles 
of the last seven centuries, this is an extraordinary, or rather a mar- 
vellous, change as a result of the policy which began in the intro- 
duction of the Home Rule Bill of 1886. Is it not, then, reasonable for 
Irish Radical Nationalists to demand that the statutory parliament 
shall have no artificial restrictions with reference to legislation 
upon purely domestic concerns; that the limitation of its powers, 
in those matters which define a nation’s independence, shall be com- 
pensated for by the freest constitutional liberty in the subordinate 
instance of local administration? It is surely but reasonable to ex- 
pect that after the expulsion of the twenty-fourth clause of the Bill of 
1886 there will be no talk of including in the Bill of, say, 1892, pro- 
visions making the judiciary and the police independent of the Irish 
people; and it ought to go without saying that the franchise of the 
next Home Rule constitution should be thoroughly democratic in 
character. 

A pronouncement upon these questions will be eagerly looked for 
before the next general election. 

Then there is the problem of the Irish Land Question. Does 
the opposition now given by the Liberal party to the Land Purchase 
scheme of the Government, mean a repudiation of all land purchase 
policies, which seek to saddle the Imperial Parliament with the 
settlement of a purely Irish question, and the British taxpayer with 
the risk involved in a plan of settlement which has not the assent of 
the Irish people? Or, is effect to be given to the emphatically 
expressed conviction of British Radicals that the settlement of the 
Irish Land Question belongs by right, and should be conceded in 
expediency, to a Home Rule legislature in Dublin? Ifthe working- 
men of the three countries could be satisfied on these vital issues, the 
triumph of Mr. Gladstone at the General Election will be the 
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greatest ever achieved by the Liberal party—with this important 
proviso, that the labour interests in Great Britain should be linked 
with the cause of Home Rule, as they were in the contest at Eccles 
a few days ago. 

That part of Mr. Gladstone’s speech at West Calder, which dealt 
with the labour question, has given more satisfaction to the classes 
than to the masses, if we are to judge by the language of the Times 
and the Standard. 

The burden of the great Liberal leader’s advice to working-men 
was, * Trust to combination for the promotion of Jabour interests, and 
the defence of labour rights. Do not look to Parliament for an 
Eight Hours Bill, which would mean an interference with liberty.’ 
It is significant that those who are now so earnest in their cautions to 
working-men not to appeal to Parliament for the enactment of labour 
laws, are chiefly belonging to those classes in the community who 
owe their wealth and their preponderating political influence to the 
use which they and their predecessors have made of Parliament for 
the promotion and protection of their peculiar interests. Take the 
landlord class; by their manipulation of Parliament they have 
monopolised the land of the country, which was once the nation’s 
property, and which yielded the revenues needed for carrying on the 
nation’s government. 

It is due to Acts of Parliament, specially passed by the landed 
influence, that extraordinary privileges are attached to the territorial 
aristocracy ; that their sports and pastimes have the protection of the 
law, and that they are enabled to levy an annual tax, in the shape of 
rent, of 200,000,000/. upon the industrial community of the realm. 
Then we see the effect of Parliamentary interference in the matter 
of safeguarding vested interests generally. Acts by the thousand 
have been passed for the protection of banking, railway, mercantile, 
and other capitalistic interests to the fullest possible extent ; while 
even a premium has been put upon commercial dishonesty in the 
various Bankruptcy Acts which Parliament has placed upon the Statute 
Book. Is it not therefore a trifle inconsistent, to speak it mildly, 
for the representatives of the landlord and the vested interest classes 
to sermonise working-men against appealing to Parliament for the 
protection of labour interests ? The capital of the working-man is his 
health, his skill, and his industry. Six hundred thousand miners 
jeopardise these, and life itself, every day in the year for a few 
shillings. Are they not entitled to that measure of protection which 
they believe Parliament, as representing the State, should give them 
in return for the risks they run in the service of society? And can- 
not the same be said, with more or less truth, of every other class 
of labour in the land? The belief is firmly fixed in the minds of the 
vast majority of educated working-men that the shortening of the 
hours of labour by means of combination alone is practically impossible ; 
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while they are not so unreasonable as to expect that a legal eight 
hours’ limit could be put to every industry without distinction. But 
they do hold that it is the duty of the State and municipalities to 
lead the way, in government, and corporation workshops, to the 
adoption of the eight hours’ principle; while industries like mining, 
chemical works, and other occupations where health and life are 
more exposed, should be rigorously subjected to a legal limit of eight 
hours’ daily toil. This much—which is not only possible but practi- 
cable—accomplished, the task of reducing excessive hours of labour 
in other employments would be left for gradual fulfilment to the 
evolutionary influences which would be quickened in their action by 
the joint operation of partial Parliament restriction and combination. 

If we are to believe the statesmen and politicians of all parties, it 
appears to be their desire that the working classes should take a fuller 
share in the government of the country. Their moral and intellec- 
tual development is also a subject of anxiety to public men. Self- 
culture, temperance, thrift, and all the other virtues which are so 
desired in behalf of the working classes, by those who pay them the 
mocking compliment of designating them the ‘ masters’ of the go- 
vernment of the country, can only be cultivated by lessening the 
length of daily toil, so that there may be a fair opportunity given to 
the workers to qualify themselves for the new position they are ex- 
pected to assume in the State. 

Whether immediately practicable or otherwise, the vast majority 
of the working-men of Great Britain and Ireland believe in the 
principle of a legal limit of eight hours. It has become the first 
article of their profession of political faith. It is a question that 
will have to be faced and answered in almost every political contest, 
asin Eccles. The difficulties which surround the framing of an Eight 
Hours Bill for general application are not easily overcome, and Mr. 
Gladstone may be fairly excused for his refusal to discuss the merits 
of such a measure until he sees it in black and white. But states- 
manship is not worth its salt if it cannot face difficulties in order 
to avert dangers to the State. Mr. Gladstone has surmounted 
many great difficulties in his time. This one should not be 
above the capacity of the Liberal Party and its leader to overcome. 
Discuss the eight hours’ question they must, whether they like it or 
not. It has come within the domain of actual politics. It must be 
dealt with by one of the two great parties, one way or the other. 
The extent of the sympathetic attention that will be given to the 
solution of this problem by Mr. Gladstone and his party, will to a 
large extent be the measure of the support which they will receive 
from the working-men advocates of the eight hours’ question, at the 
next general election. 

There is one word more to be said with respect to the advice now 
given by Liberal and Tory politicians alike to working-men, not to 
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look to Parliament for a solution of this eight hours problem. This 
is precisely what the Anarchists say. They are emphatically opposed 
to the policy of appealing to Parliament for any, the least, redress for 
the wrongs of labour. Statesmen and politicians who are, un- 
consciously, rowing in the same boat with the Anarchists on this 
question, had better be careful of the probable consequences. 

If the masses are discouraged from placing their hope of winning 
more humane regulations of the hours of daily toil through the legal 
action of the Legislature, they may learn in desperation to look for 
relief in the direction of revolution. 


MicuarEt Davitt. 
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